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My reasons for going to see LIFEGUARD (directed by Daniel Petrie 
from a script by Ron Koslow) when it opened late June in every drive-in 
and local theater in Southern California were purely subjective insofar 
as that adjective applies to anything in life. I was camping for an 
extended time in a tent under a lifeguard station on a state beach near 
Malibu. A few moments after the sun went down on the beach I was 
watching it come up, much more picturesquely, in cinemascope. I'd 
already seen the L.A. Times’ Kevin Thomas’s unexpected rave (“one of 
the year’s best”), so I was anticipating something somewhat in the 
pattern of TAXI DRIVER and SHAMPOO (on an authentic 8 level): the 
job in the service of a myth. LIFEGUARD disarmed me, however. I'd 
misjudged it. It’s a much more insidious film than either TAXI DRIVER 
or SHAMPOO—more insidious because it attempts to influence a 
particular segment of the popular audience in a particular direction. It is 
worth examining just because it is so easy to pass over as another beach 
picture. 

The all-white-sexy-young-fun-on-the-beach advertising campaign and 
the deliberate release for the summer exploitation circuit (co-featured in 
L.A. with THE ENDLESS SUMMER and later in San Francisco with 
HARRAD SUMMER) earmarks LIFEGUARD for the same audience of 
lower-middle class white adolescents that was the mainstay of the 
BEACH PARTY cycle. But, in fact, LIFEGUARD deliberately shies away 
from evoking the BEACH PARTY cycle’s mindless fun-loving spirit. That 
BEACH PARTY could devote itself exclusively to showcasing the 
extraordinary talents of Frankie and Annette testifies to a strong feeling 
of security and general well-being that the filmmakers thought prevailed 
among the youthful audience. Retrospectively we might detect an 
incipient hysteria in this depiction of hilarity. The early 60s were not 
what the filmmakers wanted us to believe they were. In any case, the 
spirit of fun gives way in LIFEGUARD to a grim dose of economic 




reality, which I will discuss in detail later. Where progenitor and heir do 
share ground is in the dismal regions of moral ideology. 

Middle class teenagers are fated to act out their parents’ values or their 
reaction to them in the same arena in which they attempt to define their 
sexuality. In LIFEGUARD, as in life, both values and sexuality appear as 
limits rather than possibilities. The BEACH PARTY pictures depicted 
the agonies of the double standard in their blandest form. LIFEGUARD 
spices the action, but the double standard still operates as the social 
merger of sexual expression and bourgeois values. In the heyday of 
Doris Day we knew the way Annette was supposed to behave, and luckily 
(for the sanctity of Annette’s “reputation”) so did Annette. Popularizers 
of the sexual revolution have encouraged us to believe that things have 
changed. More significantly, the advent of the feminist movement 
demonstrated the necessity for change. 

The message of LIFEGUARD is that the more things change, the more 
they stay the same. The subject of the movie is the struggle of 33-year- 
old lifeguard Rick to resist the blandishments and warnings of just 
about everyone he knows—friends, relatives, and lovers—to quit his low 
status, poorly paid job and join the man’s world by becoming a Porsche 
salesman. Our only diversion from this absurd and as far as I know, 
unheard of, plot is Rick’s love life. In concert with the poverty of 
economic alternatives available (Porsche or the Pacific), on the level of 
heterosexual relationships the audience is offered three variations on 
the theme of the double standard. These variations chart the range of 
what is permissible in the filmmakers’ version of the adult world. 

Unable to maintain the fiction that sex never actually occurs, the 
filmmakers turn to exploiting the opposite stereotype (from the male 
point of view): that sex is everywhere. Rick is characterized as the stud 
in need of a woman to humanize him. The nonentity who portrays him 
(Sam Elliott) is straight off the Marlboro “I like the box” billboard and is 
nearly as animated in expression. Whereas the white male sexual 
prerogatives both in film and in U.S. society have never been questioned 
(except by the feminist movement), the double standard has been 
shifted from the shoals of action (what she does) to the sands of 
motivation (why does she allow herself to do it). Of Rick’s three 
partners, one, a 17-year-old, mixed-up, part-time runaway, is allowed 
sex not for pleasure or experimentation—but only because she is too 
confused to be responsible for her own actions. Despite the fact that she 
seduces Rick (he fears her as “jailbait”), she remains innocent even 
while fucking. The soupy strains of a Paul Williams ballad (“Time and 
Tide”) play on the soundtrack over a discreet long shot of the lifeguard 
station after hours. Although the direction deemphasizes the physical 
act. Rick assumes an advisory role in loco parentis. She just happens to 
be a straight-A student, so Rick sends her back to her repressive 
existence: on to college. So much for the rebellion of youth: exploitative 
close ups of her teary-eyed face. 


Rick’s high school sweetheart (enraptured reunion at the 15-year high 



school reunion) provides a subtler evocation of Eros in the service of 
morality. Even before the audience sees the sweetheart at the reunion, 
Rick’s salacious buddy is heard to ask whether they ever really made it 
as teenagers. Of course, as children of the repressed 50s. they didn't. 

And now in the repressive 70s (conformity internalized) Rick refuses, 
even at her invitation, to have sex with her that first night. So they wait a 
night. Her invitation is acceptable. She’s older, divorced, has a child, 
and, most important, she still loves him. The moral compunction 
involved here is not lost on teenage culture, which still thrives in its 
serious aspect less on the necessary identity between romantic love and 
the sexual act than on the necessity of “getting to know him or her first.” 
LIFEGUARD formalizes and trivializes these concerns by having Rick 
wait a night. The double standard comes into operation here by taking 
the decision out of the woman’s hands. 

This point gains clarity if we examine the contingent role given to Rick’s 
other lover, a stewardess. Her odd propensity for having fun in bed—no 
accident that the audience gets to see her naked, not him or the “good” 
girls—is immediately chilled and given an unhealthy moral dimension 
by her mentioning post-coitus her interest in going off with a wealthy 
older man who'll pay her way. After this confession, apropos of nothing, 
she disappears from the rest of the film. Though it would be stretching a 
point to say that she makes her sexuality her own, it is clear that she at 
least intends to make use of it for herself. Within the context of the film, 
this measure of independence is not allowable. The woman’s right to sex 
for pleasure is still moralized out of existence. 

The relentless irrelevance of the BEACH PARTY cycle concealed an 
exposition of moral ideology. To be specific, this meant a depiction of 
commodity sexuality epitomized by the title, HOW TO STUFF A WILD 
BIKINI. The values embodied in that title have not altered their basis in 
LIFEGUARD. One of the “comic” subplots involves 14-year-old Machine 
Gun (so named for his prowess in jerking off) who exists solely to feel up 
girls at the beach. In one sequence he and his friends tear off the top of a 
model’s bikini. The sexual violence timidly exhibited in the title of the 
earlier film is here casually portrayed at the level of a boy’s prank. The 
exploitation of previously taboo material (nudity, masturbation, etc.) in 
a film like LIFEGUARD, equipped with a persuasive amount of 
frankness in dialogue and an authentic milieu (the Southern California 
beach scene is detailed to the last grain of sand), has a highly specific 
function. It verifies for an impressionable audience that they are not 
seeing an exploitation picture like the BEACH PARTY flicks, a picture 
made for them, but an adult film. Furthermore, the moral earnestness of 
the film (which is only the counterpart of its vulgarity) seems grown-up, 
for the high minded tone violates the equation made in BEACH PARTY 
between triviality (rock music, surfing, and fun, fun, fun) and teenagers. 
Where irrelevance—that is, irrationality—once served to mystify, now 
reality—the appearance of rationality—serves the same function. 

The BEACH PARTY pictures and LIFEGUARD both glorify Southern 
California beach life, but only a certain version of it, where middle class 



white families and kids out of high school and college for the summer 
gather. As the boys mb down their surfboards, the girls rub down their 
bodies with cocoanut butter and lie back to watch. Missing are the 
camping beaches (where I was staying), where somewhat more diverse 
groups intersect (tourists, Chicanos, hippies, R.Y. addicts, etc.); the 
private beaches, playgrounds for the rich; and, of course, the nude 
beaches, where bodies collect like exhibits in the morgue. A special case 
can be made of Venice Beach, where people seem to make the beach part 
of the semi-dropout lifestyle. 

The beach picture, at least in part, owed its vogue to its glorification of 
the Southern California leisure milieu. For all the true miserliness of its 
presentation, it hinted that just as sexuality was a possible zone of 
freedom, so the metaphor of summer on the beach bespoke a privileged 
time of freedom before responsibility, the responsibility of adulthood. 
LIFEGUARD, on the other hand, plays a dirty trick on its audience by 
subverting the totem of that milieu, the guardian of public safety, the 
lifeguard. Freedom is driven from the beach by turning the tanned 
young god into a 33-year-old has-been. Rick poisons the illusion of free 
time, giving the entire film a sour taste. Not only is sexuality deformed— 
so is the surf. It is not a mistake to present this deformation as a 
possible state of affairs (after all, both sexuality and nature are deformed 
in “real life”). But LIFEGUARD’S version of reality is used to manipulate 
the audience much more forcefully than in the BEACH PARTY cycle. 

The most intimate emotional experience of the teenage audience is 
humiliation. Without status in the world, the teenager attempts to forge 
an adult identity. The teen is typically stymied at every turn by the moral 
strictures and physical restrictions of parents and the school authorities, 
not to mention the frigid reception accorded any experimentation by the 
capitalist legal institutions. Concurrently, the conflicting demands of 
sexuality and propriety still maintain the teenager in a state of 
abasement in regard to his or her own sexuality and scope of physical 
expression. 

Accordingly, the audience must identify with the experience of Rick who 
is humiliated repeatedly throughout the summer. Rick’s failure to enter 
the man’s world is, by the end of the film, mysteriously but securely tied 
to his initial failure to go to college. Rick’s father, reminded that Rick’s 
younger brother is about to graduate and get a good job “doing 
research” explodes, “When are you going to grow up?” Rick competes 
(test of manhood) in a team swimming race. Not only is he the slowest, 
but his team is saved from third place by a rookie lifeguard out of college 
for the summer. Rick’s ineptness at this contest and subsequent 
coughing fit is witnessed by the pitying 17-year-old, who in a previous 
scene blurts, “I didn't realize you were that old!” (Thirty-three is just this 
side of senility.) The high school reunion is a complete fiasco in which 
Rick is asked by everybody, “What are you doing now?” It’s not long 
before he begins to lie about his occupation. This reunion acts as an 
excruciating telescoping device for the audience, whose immediate 
context is high school or college, forced to identify with failure in the 



context of a high school reunion. The filmmakers cannily humiliate the 
audience—projecting failure into its future through the bourgeois 
technique of psychological identification. Even Rick’s erstwhile 
sweetheart (upwardly mobile art gallery director on La Cienaga in L.A.) 
is clear about her distaste for his vocation. Although she professes her 
love, his job presents an embarrassment. 

The last third of the film is consumed with the making of an existential 
choice: Should Rick continue as a lifeguard or should he become, after 
the lucky offer of his rich high school pal, a Porsche salesman and earn 
$20,000 a year? A good argument could probably be made that in no 
other period could the alternatives be both so narrow and so falsely 
posed. With such an extraordinarily attenuated sense of the possibilities 
of life, LIFEGUARD reneges on the beach pictures’ obligation to project 
even a fantasy life for its audience. If this poverty of alternatives isn't 
enough (and it isn’t: material poverty is also manifested as an object of 
anxiety—Rick’s father saying times are hard, worrying over collecting 
the pension due him), the portrayal of Rick and the choice that he makes 
mark LIFEGUARD even more conspicuously as a film of its time. 

In U.S. films the male hero has typically been both aggressive and 
rebellious—he swims against the tide. Rick never does that except when 
he’s on the job rescuing a drowning bather. With his aggression 
dovetailing to the requirements of his work, Rick projects a falsified 
image of the U.S. worker, accepting the conditions of his job and even, 
by the end, satisfied with them. He measures his freedom by the fact 
that he doesn't have to wear a shirt. Rick submits to everything that 
comes his way. Stripped of any instincts of revolt, he submits quietly to 
his father’s outburst. He tells the rookie lifeguard the youth is getting a 
good deal in college. The 17-year old is told to go back to her parents— 
they'll be worried. In one of the film’s rare moments of introspection 
Rick confesses to his perplexed sweetheart that he likes his job because 
he never ties of watching the ocean. The stultifying boredom of his job is 
glibly apotheosized in a paean to nature—this is the margin of 
affirmation allowed such a hero. 

LIFEGUARD explores the labor process in order to deny its substance, 
though less tangentially than either TAYIDRIVER or SHAMPOO. All 
three films are part of the nascent trend of exploiting the specific factual 
circumstances of work. The latter two use hairstyling and taxi driving 
less as a metaphor in their fictions than as a springboard to hurl 
ambitious mythic schemes at their audiences: the hip Hollywood 
hustler, the assassin lurking at the edge of the American Dream. These 
are the real myths energizing these movies, and the work itself fades into 
the background, often functioning as mise-en-scene. 

LIFEGUARD at least has the merit of sticking to its subject. In all three 
films the worker’s product is his or her services. In the absence of the 
commodity we see a social (and by implication, sexual) interaction. 

Once placed into a leisure milieu, Rick’s labor is easily transformed into 
an element of sexuality. Zipped into his bathing suit, he flirts with the 



girls and offers sexual advice to all comers. Consequently, both labor 
and sex lose their separate contents. Labor is not alienated; it is part of 
the spectacle of beach life—“P.R.,” Rick calls it at one point. 

Lifeguarding is both romanticized (on the sexual level) and denigrated 
(on the economic level), often at the same time. It is an occupation easily 
exploitable by the filmmakers because of its purely visual physicality. 
Rick is allowed to be a captive of the ocean’s moods (this from a 
character robbed of all subjectivity) because this frees the director to 
show yet one more sunrise over the sea. 

Pressured by his sweetheart’s invitation to live with her if he gives up his 
job. Rick must make a decision that has the force of a life decision. (We 
in the audience know this because he sits up all night looking out at the 
ocean.) So he renounces the money, prestige and privilege that go with 
being a salesman: “I can't do it—not even for Porsche.” And he loses the 
love of his life as well. The filmmakers attempt to pin his resolve on 
moral principle. But the exchange is irrational. Where in film history is 
there a hero who throws away love and money for a shit job? The 
situation is incredible, the passivity extraordinary, and both can only be 
attributed to cultural malaise, a malaise first apparent in the disaster 
films. Except that low budget LIFEGUARD lacks spectacle and the 
heroic trappings of stardom—we aren't dealing with McQueen or 
Newman. 

Passivity becomes the prime virtue for the lower middle class hero. 
LIFEGUARD provides a direct cultural message about the parameters of 
acceptable behavior. The warning is given to the adolescent audience 
that they, like Rick, have two and only two choices: go to school or be 
beached forever. The film’s manipulations are menacing enough to stir 
the adolescent fears in many adults, for it refurbishes old American 
anxieties about measuring one’s relative success in competitive capitalist 
society. Reality was never so grimly codified, not even in BEACH 
BLANKET BINGO. 
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The glimpses of China we have had on U.S. screens over the last few 
years have been scattered and tantalizingly superficial. Of those films 
made by the Chinese themselves, only the occasional documentary 
offers any useful insight into the shape of their revolution-in-progress. 
The feature films are usually based on ballet and operatic modes too 
deeply rooted in Chinese tradition to serve as much more than exotica to 
audiences on this side of the world. The Western documentarists who 
have visited China have brought us back fascinating films, to be sure. 

But the films remain unhappily distant from their subject, never 
succeeding in probing more deeply than the impressionism of any short 
term traveler’s notebook. 

Among such recent China films are Antonioni’s CHINA, Shirley 
Maclaine’s THE OTHER HALF OF THE SKY . Marcel Carriere’s 
GLIMPSES OF CHINA (from the National Film Board of Canada), and 
Don McWilliams’ IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA, a short compilation of 
slides and super-8 footage taken by a group of Canadian high school 
students. Of these, Maclaine’s and McWilliams’ films seem to have come 
off the best because of their simplicity and unpretentiousness, their 
acceptance of their own limited focus. Unlike the larger, more ambitious 
films of Antonioni and Carriere, they refuse to make any sweeping 
assessment of a culture and a society of which they have necessarily 
received only random surface impressions. Instead, they have 
concentrated on the personal dimensions of interaction between 
travelers and hosts. 

The Chinese themselves say that those who come to China for the 
shortest time write the longest books. This may have been true up to this 
point, but now such wisdom has been challenged by a very long film 
indeed, in fact twelve films, by two filmmakers who have spent a very 
long time in China. In fact, a whole new era in China films has now been 
opened up by the appearance of COMMENT YUKONG DEPIAX/A LES 
MONTAGNES (HOW YUKONG MOVED THE MOUNTAINS), a long, 
intensive study of the Cultural Revolution by Joris Ivens and Marceline 






Loridan. YUKONG has not yet made it to this side of the Atlantic, but in 
Paris, where it opened last March, it has created quite a stir. 


Joris Ivens’ name is no doubt familiar to North American audiences 
because of his seminal contribution to the U.S. documentary during the 
late thirties and early forties. His three most famous works of that 
period are SPANISH EARTH (1937), about the Spanish Civil War, and 
THE FOUR HUNDRED MILLION (1938), based on Chinese resistance 
to Japanese aggression, both landmarks in the antifascist activism of the 
U.S. Left during those years, and THE POWER AND THE LAND (1940), 
a rural electrification agitprop film set on an Ohio farm, the most 
classical and aesthetically controlled of the films of the New Deal. 

Many students of film history will also be familiar with Ivens’ work 
before he came to the United States from his native Holland. His name 
was an important one in the international avant-garde of the late silent 
period: THE BRIDGE (1928) has proven to be one of the most durable 
of the experimental films of the epoch; and RAIN (1929), a study of 
Amsterdam during an afternoon shower, is the most lyrical of the “city 
films.” But in the early thirties several trips to the Soviet Union 
occasioned an abrupt shift in his filmic interests. And he thereafter 
made some of the finest militant films of the period, including 
BORINAGE (1933) and THE NEW EARTH (1934). 

Only the most exceptional of documentary buffs, however, will have 
been able to keep in touch with Ivens’ career since he left the U.S. in 
1944, never to return until this day. After his support of the Indonesian 
republican cause against the colonialist forces of his own country in 
1945-46 (an advocacy resulting in the astonishingly prescient Third 
World consciousness of INDONESIA CALLING in 1946), the U.S. joined 
the Dutch in considering him anathema, despite the selfless service he 
had rendered the Allied cause during the war. 

After the Indonesian adventure, Ivens returned to Europe and became a 
kind of roving cineaste laureate for the other side in the Cold War. For 
the next ten years he made films and teaching in the young socialist 
republics of Eastern Europe. Among the films made during those years, 
he is remembered chiefly for the mammoth compilation film, SONG OF 
THE RIVERS (1954), whose contributors included Bertold Brecht, 

Harris Eisler, Dimitri Shostakovitch. Vladimir Pozner, and Paul 
Robeson. (Robeson, denied a passport by the U.S. State Department, 
had to record the film’s title songs without musical accompaniment in 
his brother’s Harlem parsonage and send the tapes by mail to Berlin for 
the mix. The film was of course never shown in the U.S.. Robeson had to 
make a trip to Montreal for a union screening there of the finished 
product.) 

Generously praised by Jay Leyda in Films Beget Films, SONG OF THE 
RIVERS is virtually unknown here, although it was distributed in 28 
languages and was seen around the globe by 250 million spectators (half 
a billion according to another account). Commissioned by the Soviet- 
sponsored World Federation of Trade Unions, the film linked workers 



from around the world, by means of editorial finesse, in a common 
struggle against oppression, using six of the world’s major rivers as a 
unifying theme. Today it still looks good, infused with a typical Ivensian 
lyrical detail and epic grandeur, as well as once more a remarkably 
prophetic solidarity with the Third World. Predictably, when the 
Museum of Modern Art mounted a halfhearted Ivens retrospective in 
1966, they conveniently omitted this whole period, in fact jumping from 
1937 to 1957 and omitting the sixteen films he made in those years. 

Although Ivens has said that the documentary can only achieve its 
fullest potential under socialism, in 1957 he moved to Paris, his home 
base ever since. There he made LA SEINE A RENCONTRE PARIS (THE 
SEINE COMES TO PARIS) that same year, based on an idea of Georges 
Sadoul and a commentary by Jacques Prevert, the only film of his since 
the war to have reached a significant audience in the United States. As a 
film, it has the distinction of being that Ivens work which is admired 
most by those critics who see Ivens as an artist who wasted his potential 
by going political (RAIN is the other favorite of this crowd). Whether 
SEINE is non-political is another question. (Who else but Evens could 
have spotted real live workers among the artists, strolling lovers and 
Balmain mannequins on the banks of the Seine in the 50s?) Whatever, it 
undeniably holds up well among the other French essay films of the 
decade (e.g., those by Resnais, Marker, and Franju). It’s a powerful 
document, brimming with the warmth and certitude of Ivens’ socialist 
humanism and Parisian sunshine. LA SEINE was the first of a whole 
series of similar lyrical essays he turned out over the next eight years, 
which took the Flying Dutchman, as he was often called, to very corner 
of the globe. His visits included China, Chile, Sicily, Holland, and Cuba— 
where he taught in the fledgling national film institute and made two 
jubilant films depicting Cuban life in the tense days before the Bay of 
Pigs. 

In 1965, outraged by the escalation of the Vietnamese war and greatly 
disturbed by the lack of Soviet aid to the freedom fighters, Ivens 
proceeded to intervene in yet another liberation struggle. Over the next 
five years, he made two features and three shorts in Indochina, most in 
collaboration with Marceline Loridan, who by this time was his fulltime 
partner. (Loridan is also familiar to documentary buffs as the woman in 
Jean Rouch’s CHRONIQUE D'UN ETE who wanders around Paris with 
a Nagra in her handbag and a cameraman in tow, meditating aloud on 
her memories of her wartime deportation and internment in Nazi 
concentration camps.) The best known here of Ivens’ work in Indochina 
is probably his contribution to LOIN DU VIETNAM, the Nouvelle 
Vague’s collective contribution to the antiwar movement (“zero as art,” 
according to Andrew Sarris). Ivens’ admiring footage of Hanoi’s civil 
defense prompted Sarris to single him out in a tirade for his 
“romanticization” of the peasants whom the B-52’s were trying to bomb 
back into the Stone Age. (1} 

The best film from this period is Ivens’ epic treatment of peasant 
defense in the heavily bombed part of North Vietnam just north of the 


DMZ, THE SEVENTEENTH PARALLEL (1967). A feature film shot the 
following year in Laos, THE PEOPLE AND ITS GUNS, although 
distributed in the United States by Impact Films, has had very little 
exposure here, much less than it deserves. Its experimentation with a 
kind of Brechtian didacticism (over seventy intertitles!) compares well 
with the wave of similar films from post-1968 France which are seen 
more often here, namely those of Godard and Gorin’s Vertov group. 

Throughout Ivens’ entire career, it has been a customary, no doubt 
instinctual, reflex for him to pause after a cycle of films on liberation 
struggles and turn to the subject of economic and social struggles in a 
new peacetime setting. So it was inevitable that Ivens, the anti¬ 
imperialist combatant in Southeast Asia, would shift gears and sooner or 
later show up in China as Ivens, the poet of socialist construction. 

Ivens and Loridan’s partnership was almost a decade old in 1971 when 
the pair visited Peking. When Ivens’ old friend Chou En-Lai half 
seriously asked the 73-year-old militant why Ivens hadn't brought his 
camera with him, the leader had good reason to. Ivens had visited China 
twice before with his camera, as we have seen. He went once in 1938 
during the war against Japan when his film THE FOUR HUNDRED 
MILLION endeavored to enlist world support for the Chinese resistance. 
He went again during the Great Leap Forward in 1958 when, as a 
teacher at the documentary studio in Peking, he supervised two films. 
One of these, released in Europe as LETTERS FROM CHINA, is a 
stunning experiment in color and documentary lyricism, incorporating 
many of the color techniques of ancient Chinese painting. It is virtually 
an anomaly in Chinese film history. 

In any case, Ivens and Loridan began to think seriously when Chou 
suggested a new China film. They gradually abandoned the few film 
ideas they were considering in Europe at the time, including a version of 
Erasmus’ IN PRAISE OF FOLLY (surely the most ambitious adaptation 
idea since Eisenstein’s CAPITAL), and they moved to China in late 1972. 

Their topic was to be the Cultural Revolution. Although the Chinese 
offered valuable technical and personnel support, the film was not to be 
a coproduction. Financing was to be entirely the responsibility of the 
filmmakers. Evens and Loridan themselves produced the film with an 
advance from the French Centre National de Cinematographic and with 
additional personal loans. 

Although their original conception called for a three- or four-hour work, 
they gradually decided that such an approach could only result in the 
generalized, superficial result which they wanted to avoid. Their 
projected three month stay was first stretched to five months and finally 
to eighteen to allow for the extended, leisurely immersion within 
Chinese society which could permit the kind of intimate, authoritative 
perspective they wanted. Over the next year and a half, Ivens and 
Loridan proceeded leisurely, in a manner more reminiscent of Flaherty 
than of the customary urgency which had resulted in almost fifty Ivens 
films since 1928. They set up camp for lengthy periods in a wide range of 



different locations. They spent four months in a Shanghai generator 
factory, two months in an experimental pharmacy in the same city, one 
month in a military barracks near Nanking, and similar stretches in a 
Shantung fishing village, a petroleum field in the remote Taking area, 
and a number of Peking educational institutions. 

The only major gap in their itinerary was the peasant milieu. That was 
no small omission, it is true, in a society that is still largely agricultural. 
But this gap is partly compensated for by close attention to the rapport 
with agricultural communities which was a feature of all the groups they 
observed. A thorough exploration of the agrarian application of the 
Cultural Revolution, they decided, would have demanded a full year of 
exposure to the seasonal cycle, etc.. And in any case, the film’s Western 
audience was expected to be largely urban and able to identify more 
closely with the problematics examined by the filmmakers in urban 
settings. For the filmmakers were hardly interested in a travelogue 
which would have no application to the lives of their audience. 

On returning to France in mid-1974, the pair set about editing the 150 
hours of synchronized rushes which they had accumulated. Eighteen 
months later they had realized eleven hours and fifty minutes of finished 
film: twelve films in all, four features, four medium-length films, and 
four shorts. This prodigious collection of documents was subdivided into 
four programs of digestible length which opened simultaneously in four 
Left Bank arthouses in early March and settled in for a long run, basking 
in almost unanimous critical acclaim. 

The working title of the film had been THE SECOND LONG MARCH, 
but the release title finally chosen had an appeal with considerably more 
mystery about it. HOW YUKONG MOVED THE MOUNTAINS is the 
title of an old Chinese fable which appears in the writings of Chairman 
Mao: 


“'We are told that once upon a time there was an old man 
called Yukong ... He decided to carry away, with the help of 
his sons, two great mountains which blocked the access to 
his house, by means of a pick. Another old man ... burst out 
laughing and said to them: ‘You will never be able to move 
those mountains all by yourself.’ 

Yukong answered him, ‘When I die, there will be my sons ... 

In this way the generations will come after each without end 
... With each blow of the pick, they will get that much smaller 
... Why then won't we be able to flatten them?’ 

Heaven was moved by this and sent down to earth two 
celestial genies who carried away the mountains on their 
backs. Our heaven is none ether than the masses of the 
Chinese people. ”£2} 

Ivens’ and Loridan’s answer to our curiosity about China contains the 
same devastating logic that is in Yukong’s response to his questioner 


and the same infectious confidence that is at the root of Mao’s revision 
of its moral. 

The new China films are particularly important for those of us whose 
engagement on the cultural front as film scholars has been animated by 
that kind of idealism which draws us to film for two reasons. We see in 
film its potential as an instrument of social change. And we see its ability 
to reflect the vitality and resistance of ordinary people. This is especially 
so where film serves as people’s means of expression when they are in 
the process of developing a revolutionary awareness or are caught in the 
flux of revolutionary change. As Walter Benjamin put it, it is a question 
of “modern man’s legitimate claim to being reproduced.’’^! 

From such a perspective, the last fifteen years or so have been an era of 
disappointed promise. If the new technology of cinema verite at first 
suggested special possibilities in this direction, it ultimately failed to 
focus consistently on potentially radical topics or to be exploited 
systematically for radical ends. Little known currents of a politically 
motivated cinema verite in Canada and France, and better known but 
isolated and sporadic movements of similar orientation in the U.S. and 
Latin America were never seriously built up into a continuous tradition 
with a wide base, a genuinely radical content, or a significant impact. 

With YUKONG, we finally have a film which represents that 
convergence of technical potential and revolutionary subject matter 
which has been so long in coming. YUKONG provides a brilliantly 
detailed reflection of a people involved in the process of radical change. 
Also it is a reflection conveyed in a technology and a style finely tuned to 
capture the dynamism and intricacy of the revolutionary process, in 
terms of both the images and the voices of the people carrying it 
forward. 

The Cultural Revolution is by no means presented as a fait accompli. 
Rather than fall into that trap into which Soviet socialist realism 
plummeted headfirst after its initial moment of inspiration in the mid¬ 
thirties, Ivens and Loridan and the Chinese themselves present their 
revolution as a constantly ongoing process in the lives of flesh-and- 
blood individuals. It is a process constantly in need of self criticism and 
renewal, and one transforming not only political and economic 
structures but personal ones as well. Ivens and Loridan have not written 
an exhaustive book of the methods and effects of the Revolution. What 
they have done instead is taken the time and energy to really observe 
and listen to Chinese people taking control over their own lives. And the 
filmmakers have done this with an amazing degree of intimacy, the 
sense of which they have succeeded in passing on to us. 

The finest compliment that has been paid the film in the French press is 
that of Louis Marcorelles, the high priest of cinema verite £4) in France, 
who has referred to Ivens’ and Loridan’s achievement as “cinematic 
maoism. ”£5} And the term is apt, with all of its connotations of a 
populist-based inspiration and authority and a self renewing dynamic 
rooted in that popular base. Cinema-direct previously “let the people 


speak,” to use Marceline Loridan’s expression for the goal of the China 
films, £6} with many important successes to its credit. But when the 
resources of cinema-direct were finally applied to a society which itself 
“lets the people speak,” the result is staggering. 

In technical terms Ivens and Loridan have let the people speak in a 
variety of ways. Often the camera confronts a subject head-on, usually in 
close up. The subject talks directly to the camera in response to 
provocatively worded questions thrown out from behind the lens by 
Loridan. The subjects respond with a candor and spontaneity that easily 
matches the finest achievements of cinema-direct in the West over the 
past fifteen years. And they do so in a way that effectively challenges 
whatever myths of Chinese reserve or Red Guard cant an audience 
might hold before seeing such a film. Loridan gradually learned the 
language over the period of her stay, that is, the Peking dialect. That she 
and Ivens should have achieved such intimacy with their subjects 
despite the language barrier is all the more amazing. 

In any case, Loridan’s talent for putting her subjects at ease has been 
amply demonstrated before, in those films made with Ivens about post¬ 
independence Algeria and about Indochina. (Could anyone who has 
seen THE SEVENTEENTH PARALLEL forget the nine-year old Pham 
Cong? Due’s loquacious charm as he told the cameraperson of his 
adventures tracking down U.S. helipads in the jungle and how he might 
be afraid if he met a tiger but never of an American?) In China, two 
fulltime interpreters functioned as an integrated part of the crew. But 
the refreshing naturalness of the discourse in the film ultimately comes 
from the dedication of the filmmakers and the openness and humility 
with which they were able to relate to their subjects and receive the trust 
of those filmed. 

More often the camera and recorder simply sit in on an ongoing event 
which always continues with remarkable spontaneity in spite of their 
presence. Ivens and Loridan’s success in so unobtrusively witnessing an 
ongoing criticism session among the staff of a pharmacy, for example, 
derives from their applying a principle well known to practitioners of 
cinema-direct in the West from Jean Rouch to Alan King, Michel Brault, 
and Frederick Wiseman. That is, cinema-direct relies on the patient and 
gradual immersion of the crew within an environment, which allows the 
slow building up of mutual confidence with the people to be filmed. 
Admittedly an aficionado of cinema-direct could justifiably approach 
this film with apprehension. After all, for the last fifty years Ivens has 
obstinately insisted on the documentarist’s right to “reconstruct” the 
event to be filmed. He asserted that the look and feeling of authenticity 
are more important than actual authenticity. What is more, in their less 
inspired moments his films occasionally reveal a trace of the socialist 
realist penchant for static, declamatory mise en scene, assimilated no 
doubt from Ivens’ constant exchange with that camp over the years. As 
late as 1967 he had been scolded by Marcorelles for falling back into the 
classical cinema in THE SEVENTEENTH PARALLEL because of that 
film’s intercutting of sound and visual explosions with anti-aircraft 


firing to signify on-target hits.fr) But such apprehension is unnecessary. 
Ivens has gradually perfected his mastery of cinema-direct, begun 
during the Indochina period, wherever budgets and bombing lulls 
permitted. There is not a trace of pretense, self-consciousness, or crypto 
mise en scene in this work.(8) 

As we have seen, a principal visual co-efficient of the film’s 
extraordinary intimacy with its subjects is the close up. Indeed, the 
succession of long contemplative close ups of the Chinese people is itself 
a source of genuine fascination. But there is a categorical distinction to 
be made between this technique as used by Ivens and Loridan and that 
used by Antonioni in his China film. Antonioni’s filn is also in many 
respects a physiognomical treatise or as he says in the film’s 
burdensome narration, “a survey of faces.” There are worlds of 
difference between Ivens and Loridan’s open trusting portraits, based on 
the mutual trust of filmmaker and subject, and the close-up telephoto 
zooms which Antonioni inflicts, for example, on reticent subjects in a 
remote village who have never seen a Westerner. Antonioni also has 
close ups taken in a market with a hidden camerafQ ) filming shoppers 
among the vegetable and poultry stalls. In principle, these shots are 
hardly different from the close-up zooms of the chickens and hogs which 
also compose the sequence. 

And of course there is also a qualitative difference between silent faces 
captured by a camera and close ups of subjects in dialogue with the 
filmmakers behind the camera. In the one case, the artist seems to 
impose him/herself upon the subjects; they become mystified, 
exoticized, colonialized, if you will. In the latter case, the artists have 
subjected themselves to the people filmed in a kind of cinematic 
democracy. Here the people have had control over their images through 
the exercise of their capacity for self-expression. The central principle of 
Ivens and Loridan’s film is that in order to get close to people one must 
listen as well as observe. The filmmakers have extended the maoist 
emphasis on people’s control of their own lives and social situation to 
the realm of the image. 

Antonioni in his film repeatedly violated the right of the subject (in 
progressive filmmaking, at least) to control his or her own image. He 
seems perversely to have insisted on filming whatever his hosts 
requested him not to. For example, some of the things he was asked not 
to film and did included the following: a gunboat in Shanghai Harbor, a 
free-enterprise peasant market on a rural road, even a burial caught in 
telephoto when his hosts suggested that the filming of a burial would 
offend the Chinese sense of privacy. As he and Ivens/Loridan have 
demonstrated, it is easy to shoot film in China. But it is far more difficult 
and a far greater achievement to receive and honor the people’s trust. 

For Ivens and Loridan, their first responsibility was to their subjects, 
and Antonioni would have done well to be so motivated. 

Ivens and Loridan’s success in letting the people speak is particularly 
praiseworthy, for traditional cultural barriers to self-expression have 


always operated in Chinese society, against which not only the 
filmmaker but also the revolutionary has had to struggle. 

The other visual co-efficient of Ivens and Loridan’s “cinematic maoism” 
is the sequence shot. A cinematic approach based on long takes and a 
spontaneous, mobile camera is completely foreign to the Chinese 
tradition. Yet Li Tse-Hsiang wielded the camera (an Eclair 16) with 
flexibility and sensitive control throughout the film. It is hard to believe 
that Ivens and Loridan trained him in this technique since it is so 
accomplished. 

It would hardly seem necessary for Ivens and Loridan to have chosen 
the sequence shot as a means of guaranteeing the integrity of their 
subject matter. But the graceful long takes with which Li has circled 
about an event and moved dexterously from one participant to another 
do have that happy effect. The long takes confirm the sense of 
authenticity and spontaneity which is already richly connoted by other 
visual and behavioral cues. Political cinema confronts the skepticism of 
some Western audiences who have long had reservations about the 
staginess of traditional socialist realism. In addition, many audiences 
are totally dominated by those hostile attitudes inherent in liberalism 
towards agitational art in any form. 

If such attitudes need to be countered, then the brilliant use of sequence 
shots in this film will certainly provide the solid phenomenological 
evidence necessary to do so. More important, the sequence shot 
preserves a sense of the pace and the structure of the political discourse 
which is so much a part of the Cultural Revolution. There is a perpetual 
self questioning and self awareness which impels that revolution 
forward at its roots. The sequence shot is also the structural 
embodiment of the artist’s commitment to the event. That is, the artist 
demonstrates self effacement before the natural shape of an event 
instead of imposing his or her own ideologically determined shape upon 
it. 

It would of course be absurd to make exaggerated claims for the abstract 
virtues of the synchronous close up and the sequence shot. Cinema- 
direct like any other art form is shaped inevitably by the artist’s 
selectivity and subjectivity. But here a real dialectic is in effect. Ivens 
and Loridan have found a cinematic form which has minimized their 
own subjectivity. To be sure, the film retains whatever elements of 
personal structuring are demanded by the dynamics of their interaction 
with their Western audience. This form is especially open to and 
dependent on the subjectivity of the people being filmed and respects 
the integrity of the events before the camera, which are transmitted to 
us as free of the filmmakers’ subjective mediation as perhaps possible. 
The Chinese people are speaking to us more directly than they ever have 
before.fio) 

Regretfully this cinematic maoism has not yet entered the cinematic 
lexicon of the Chinese themselves. As Ivens is eager to explain, drawing 
from that profound intercultural respect which comes from his forty 



years of Marxist practice in exile, there are too many superstructural 
interventions in the area of film form for us to demand this of the 
Chinese at present: 

“The Chinese cinema is different from ours. It is more 
contemplative, more static. The camera doesn’t take part in 
the action, the camera records, it observes it. According to 
ancient Chinese philosophy, man, standing between heaven 
and earth, looks at the ten thousand things of the universe. 

The result is that the camera doesn't move. For a 
cameraperson, to understand that he or she can move with 
the camera, it’s quite an upheaval. And most often, when this 
is undertaken, a Chinese camera person falls into the 
opposite extreme and moves it too much. It is necessary to 
explain to him or her the role and the function of each 
camera movement. Another important point is that in the 
Chinese cinema, in general, there are fewer close ups than in 
ours. That’s also tied to a cultural tradition. In the body of 
their visual art, you don't see portraits brought up close to 
people, except in the Buddhist tradition. It was necessary for 
me then to explain the role I was giving to the close up, why 
compact framings were useful. That took a long time, 
because in China you have to have the patience to convince 
people. It is not a question of persuading them with 
arguments on the basis of authority, as you can often do 
elsewhere. That also is the Cultural Revolution ... fill 

... In China, you know, man (sic) is not the centre of the 
universe, like in the West. Look at Chinese paintings: man is 
represented there as very small, his relationship with the 
world is thus of another sort.” fi2l 

Li Tse-Hsiang’s achievement, when regarded in these terms, takes on a 
different aspect. Ivens and Loridan chose this talented man by screening 
a great number of Chinese films upon their arrival and deciding upon 
one where the camera style showed the promise of the flexibility they 
wanted. One wonders how the cultural cross-fertilization set off by this 
cooperative undertaking will affect the future course of the Chinese 
documentary. It would not be the first time that Ivens’ roving camera 
had had a stimulating effect on the cinematic practice of another society 
in this way. 

There is only room in this short article to look at a few specific instances 
of the general observations which have been made thus far. 

Of the films I have seen, THE PHARMACY is the most fully achieved. 
The inspiration to film such an establishment came quite spontaneously. 
Although the filmmakers tended towards the ideal of dealing with some 
kind of commercial setting in Shanghai, they felt that any of the large 
department stores would have resulted in too diffuse a film. When Ivens 
became ill during their visit to Shanghai it happened that the workers in 
a small neighborhood pharmacy took a special interest in his care and 




recovery. Ivens and Loridan developed a special friendship wits them. 
Impressed with the workers’ experimentation with a program of 
community outreach beyond the usual merchandising notion of 
pharmacy, Ivens and Loridan decided to make a film on it. They spent 
the next two months constantly at the store and in the neighborhood 
following the staff in the course of their duties. 

During the film we see the interaction between the pharmacists and the 
local community, as they provide all sorts of clinical consultation and 
care as well as drugs (free if dispensed from a prescription). They even 
engage in on-the-spot acupuncture for a variety of minor ailments. We 
also witness endless meetings among the staff themselves as they 
conduct evaluations of their work and their own personal roles. (With 
Antonioni, the content of those one or two such meetings which he 
presents is not relayed directly or literally to the audience but either 
summarized in voice-over narration or omitted altogether). 

The members of the pharmacy staff each become live and identifiable 
characters. One young man gets impatient and nervous with clients 
whom he considers “idiots.” He conducts perpetual self criticism of this 
failure without ever offering the audience any convincing hope that he 
will improve. A young woman had once wanted to be a doctor but after 
the Cultural Revolution decided that service to the people was more 
important. An elderly clerk is ultimately revealed to have been the 
former owner of the pharmacy and is now an employee of his one-time 
enterprise. This last character is charmingly candid before the camera 
and jokingly admits to non-revolutionary feelings, namely an 
unquenchable taste for profit. But his admission is contradicted by the 
evidence of his rapport with his fellow employees and his conscientious 
work behind the counter. 

Here again we can make a telling comparison with Antonioni’s 
treatment of a similar subject. Ivens and Loridan treat the role of 
acupuncture as part of the pharmacy’s clinical practice almost matter of 
factly. They emphasize the socio-political and personal relations among 
the characters, whom we know on other terms than as agents of 
acupuncture. We also see the totality of the pharmacy’s social role, of 
which acupuncture is only a small part. Antonioni, on the other hand, 
chose to observe the use of acupuncture techniques in major surgery (a 
childbirth) as conducted by gowned functionaries to whom we are 
scarcely introduced. In general that scene’s observation seems detached 
from any systematic view of Chinese socio-medical practice. Antonioni’s 
interest in the scene is twofold. It’s in the exotic significance of the 
needles and the “human” drama of the woman giving birth, specific and 
concrete to be sure, but abstract in its divorce from any societal context. 
In THE PHARMACY the acupunctural ministrations of the young 
pharmacists have a political as well as a dramatic and visual meaning. 

In contrast, the filmmakers deliberately decided to focus another of the 
feature films on a generator factory. Ivens and Loridan could film any 
topic they wished, except a nuclear installation. They even would nave 



been permitted to go to Tibet had not Ivens’ asthma prevented it. In any 
case, even with a collection of twelve films to be made, the initial choice 
of individual areas of concentration had profound political and aesthetic 
implications. The pharmacy which the team focused on in Shanghai was 
admittedly a model one. It was a sort of pilot project experimenting with 
the idea of extended community service. If the team had dwelt 
exclusively on such experiments, and they were certainly dazzled by the 
diversity and the scale of experimentation of this kind, the resulting 
films would have had a certain utopian relevance without reflecting the 
exact reality of contemporary China. Accordingly, they decided to find a 
factory suitable for filming. They made a firm commitment to focus on 
an ordinary, typical work situation to balance the utopian aspect of films 
such as those on the pharmacy: 

“We visited fourteen other factories, tractor factories, watch 
factories, pilot factories, exemplary for their management, 
for their relations between cadres and workers, for their role 
in the Cultural Revolution. But we wanted at any price to 
film something average. It would not have been interesting 
to film the watch factory which gave rise to the most 
important dazibao movement (wall posters). We would have 
described a perfect democratic situation, at a given moment, 
and would not have touched at the heart of the difficulties. 
Whereas with choosing an average factory, that involved 
hoping that something would happen.... In any case, if we 
had filmed in the watch factory, with these people working 
on microscopic pieces, that would have been less spectacular. 

You have to create a strong visual impression as well. ”(13) 

It was their good fortune and ours that something did indeed happen in 
the generator factory which the team filmed. Another dazibao 
movement took place during their four-month stay, during which event 
they could even work alongside their subjects. In this film, we witness a 
spontaneous movement of criticism by workers against the 
management. The protest is expressed first in the huge, strikingly 
cinematic banners which have long dominated the Western media’s 
visual impressions of Chinese politics. The workers directed criticisms 
against administrators who always stay in their office, against favoritism 
seen in such matters as the distribution of cinema tickets, and against 
general ineptitude in the running of the factory. Eventually we sit in on 
workers’ meetings, their study sessions on Engels and the general 
problem of revisionism, meetings with the bosses, and joint efforts to 
arrive at a new anti-hierarchical and non-bureaucratic organization of 
the factory in revolutionary committees. We hear the voices of the 
workers as they design their dazibaos. 

“...You should draw it like this ... The truck is stuck in sand in 
the desert and its wheels are turning round and round ... You 
car hear the noise of the motor but the truck is not moving ... 
That’s how we should represent the management...” 



The film gives an overwhelming sense of being present at a particularly 
important moment of history. fi4l 

One of the shorts from the larger cycle, STORY OF THE BALL, covers a 
single incident which Ivens and Loridan happened upon quite by 
accident during the course of a routine visit to a high school. The film 
has an entirely different sort of dramatic interest than in those films 
with a larger scope. As the filmmakers arrived in the schoolyard, they 
noticed a sense of excitement in the air. Students and teachers hastened 
to give the filmmakers their own versions of a student-teacher dispute 
which had just taken place. A woman teacher had rung a bell signifying 
the start of class, and a teenaged boy, engrossed in his play, had kicked a 
ball in her direction which had struck her in the face. She then 
confiscated the ball. When the crew arrived, a meeting of the class had 
just been called to discuss the affair, and the filmmakers were invited to 
record the session. After an initial recap of the incident by playground 
bystanders, the camera proceeds inside. The rest of the film follows the 
analysis by teachers and students of what happened. At first both sides 
are evasive, self righteous, and accusatory. The boy provides alibis for 
his behavior and freely charges the teacher with not respecting his ideas, 
and the teacher remains adamant. 

This remarkably spontaneous discussion moves through various stages, 
each freely commented upon by those present. The girl students 
sometimes side with the teacher and sometimes with the boy and his 
allies. The meeting finally arrives at a moment of reconciliation which is 
curiously ritualistic but affecting and authentic all the same. The teacher 
finally admits to having underestimated the boy’s political 
consciousness in confiscating the ball. The boy admits to having tried to 
avoid loss of face in constructing his excuses. An awkward handshake 
and exchange of grins conduces the episode. This eleven-minute film 
provides a thoroughly absorbing vignette of a revolution in progress. 

One of the most significant aspects of the Cultural Revolution for many 
Western viewers of the film will be the specifically feminist dimension of 
that Revolution. It has long been a commonplace of the “China film” to 
point out how Chinese women used to have their feet bound. Neither 
Antonioni nor Ivens and Loridan depart from this tradition, but again a 
comparison points out important differences. Once more there is a 
qualitative distinction. Antonioni uses a gratuitous and crude close up of 
the feet of a nameless old woman passing by. In a far different manner, 
Ivens and Loridan’s reference to the old custom comes almost 
incidentally from a character whom we have come to know naturally, as 
a person, with the framework of the film rather than as an exotic 
specimen of chinoserie. 

No doubt, it is partly Loridan’s influence that the film’s response to 
feminist problems is such a progressive one. Certainly since Ivens’ 
association with Loridan, he has perceptibly modulated his perspective 
on women. For instance, in his iconic repertory, woman-mother is now 
given secondary emphasis in relation to woman-soldier and woman- 



worker. (To be fair, Ivens has always been more sensitive than most of 
his contemporaries to the importance of women’s labor and the 
drudgery involved in housework. He presents the farmwife in THE 
POWER AND THE LAND as an equal partner in the Ohio dairy farm 
with such fairness that we can almost forgive him for the beatific smile 
which he has her bestow upon her husband as the husband eats his roast 
beef in the film’s electrically-powered climax.) History, as well as 
Lori dan, has also played a role in Ivens’ shift in emphasis. The role of 
women in the Spanish Civil War, for example, hardly compares to that 
in the Indochinese struggles in which, according to Ivens’ and Loridan’s 
filmic testimony, the women’s heroism and perseverance were crucial to 
the final military (and economic) victory. 

Of the twelve YUKONG films, two are wholly directed to feminist issues. 
A WOMAN, A FAMILY studies the working and home life of a woman 
welder and union official from Peking. THE FISHING VILLAGE is 
about a collective of young women in Shantung province who have 
undertaken the group livelihood of high-seas fishing. In addition to 
these two films, there is in general throughout the twelve hours a 
rigorous commitment on the part of the filmmakers to balance the role 
of women in the ongoing revolution to that of the men, even and 
especially where a certain form of the sexual division of labor still exists. 
This is true, for example, in the oil fields. There, the manual work and 
most of the engineering jobs seem to be assigned to men. As usual, this 
work is often more cinematic than that of the women. In this and other 
such cases, there is special attention to the feminist issue in the film’s 
monitoring of political discussion among workers, and especially among 
women workers. The women in the oil fields say, for instance, that 
formerly their husbands never talked of anything serious with them, but 
that now they discuss economics and politics. Formerly their husbands’ 
permission was necessary in their allotment of the family income, but 
now there is no such hierarchization of family responsibility. The 
women hoeing vegetables in the shadow of the derricks reject the 
possible status implications of such a division of labor. They take pride 
instead in their contribution to the oil project and claim equal 
importance in their roles with the men. 

Elsewhere, an animated discussion by women sewing-machine workers 
of Marxist theory and economic policy is interrupted by one of the film’s 
rare interpretative voice-over interventions. This voice over updates 
Lenin’s famous remark that revolution consists in a woman kitchen- 
worker participating in the state, with the corollary that revolution must 
also mean seamstresses talking of philosophy. At one point, the anti- 
Confucius campaign which intrigued Western correspondents a few 
years ago is given a feminist slant when Confucius is referred to as the 
“woman-eater” and is quoted as saying, 

“A door opening on a courtyard is not a real door. A woman 

is not a real human being.” 


The film does not whitewash the situation of women in China, this is 



something that feminists in the West who have serious reservations 
about the Chinese achievement in this area will be glad to hear (not to 
mention those who choked on the word “seamstress” in the previous 
paragraph). Although there seem to be women on the research and 
administrative bodies of the oil project, as we have already seen, the film 
does not hide the residual existence of what seems to be an 
unnecessarily rigid sexual division of labor. Even more, the implication 
of the twelve films seen as a whole is that the liberation struggle of 
women has advanced much further in the vocational area than on the 
home front. During a weekend visit to the young woman pharmacist’s 
home in THE PHARMACY, the husband is carefully shown doing his 
duty at the washboard, but he is also clearly disgruntled at being filmed 
doing so. 

Kao Chou Lan, whose professional duties as welder and union official 
are the focus of A WOMAN, A FAMILY, seems clearly more outspoken 
in the exercise of her job than in relation to her husband, whom she sees 
only on the weekend. Moreover, the film, and by extension Chinese 
feminist discourse in general, is unhappily reticent in its probing of the 
areas of sexual mores and family structures. (However, it is to the 
Chinese credit that the openness of the discussion of birth control 
carried on in public in the crowded pharmacy puts our society to 
shame.) Kao’s discussion of her decision not to expand her family and 
the revelation of a number of situations in which husband and wife live 
apart seem the only tentative probes of alternatives to the traditional 
heterosexual-familial framework which is otherwise taken for 
granted.fis) 

But this open admission of the miles still to go adds enormously to the 
film’s credibility. The feminist achievement in China is not seen as an 
Amazon utopia, whose veracity we would have to doubt. But it is shown 
as a slow, constant process involving everyone, men and women, in a 
process of analysis and critique like the larger Cultural Revolution itself. 
And it is this process revealed in all its dynamism and promise which 
makes the film so encouraging. Significantly the best feminist films in 
Western society have relied, like Ivens and Loridan, on various 
incarnations of cinema-direct in their endeavor to capture the process of 
perpetual analysis, consciousness raising, and ideological offensive 
which are the preliminary requisites and continuing support for the 
feminist struggle. 

Certainly U.S. radical filmmakers, not only those with a specific feminist 
orientation, will have much to learn from YUKONG when it finally 
becomes available in this country. Those who have already 
experimented in the same direction as Ivens and Loridan will probably 
receive a much needed reinforcement. As to when U.S. audiences will 
see it, there is still no word on negotiations with U.S. distributors. 
Possibly ultimately public television will bring YUKONG to its American 
audience. Until that happens the foregoing assortment of critical 
responses, tentative, perhaps random, and admittedly euphoric, can 
only be seen as a provisional assessment of these films’ importance. 



Notes 


L. Andrew Sarris, “The New York Film Festival,” Village Voice, October 
12,1967. Reprinted in Confessions of a Cultist (New York, 1971). 

2^ Mao Tse-Tung. Oeuvres Completes, vol. 3, p. 290. My translation 
from the French. 

3. Walter Benjamin, “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction.” Illuminations (New York, 1969), p. 232. 

4+ Or cinema-direct, as the French more precisely call that form of 
cinema verite prevalent in France and elsewhere which places more 
emphasis on the auditory, or more precisely, the vocal component of the 
medium than is customary in the U.S., at least in its traditional form. I 
will rely on this terminology from this point on. 

5* Louis Marcorelles, “Pelerinage et voyage de deux cineastes 
occidentaux en Chine.” Le Monde, 11 March 1976, p. 16. 

(L That is, “donner la parole au peuple,” which more literally means 
“giving speech to the people.” Marceline Loridan, interviewed by Waugh 
in Paris, February 1976. 

7. Louis Marcorelles, “Sans peur et sans reproches,” Cahiers du cinema, 
No. 200-201 (April-March 1938), p. 122. 

I have seen only about four hours of YUKONG, and I hope I can be 
forgiven for this and other similar instances of rather reckless 
extrapolation. 

^ To be fair, one of YUKONG’s twelve parts, IMPRESSIONS OF A CITY, 
a medium-length study of Shanghai, does suggest the travelogue vein of 
the Antonioni film, and as such contains hidden-camera material taken 
from a truck in the streets of the city. The problem is of course the 
tendency of Chinese crowds to stare at foreigners, especially filmmakers, 
in public places. However, Ivens’ use of a hidden camera is more of the 
exception than the rule in YUKONG, entering into only one out of twelve 
films, whereas it characterizes Antonioni’s (in my opinion) voyeuristic 
approach in general. 

io. Ivens and Loridan chose to transcend the traditional linguistic limits 
of cinema-direct not by subtitles but by that form of dubbed translation 
in a voice over the original language soundtrack, somewhat lowered in 
volume, which is much more common in Europe than here. It is to the 
filmmakers’ credit that the dubbing is done very smoothly and 
sensitively. Says Ivens in an interview in Le Nouvel observateur, 8 
March 1976, 

“I believe that the option—subtitling or dubbing—is one of 
the fundamental choices: you have to give a film to be read or 
to be seen.” 


11. An unpublished interview with Ivens and Loridan by Jean-Marie 
Doublet and Jean-Pierre Sergent, distributed by Capi-Film, Paris. My 
translation. 

12. “Rencontre avec Joris Ivens et Marceline Loridan,” Le Monde, 11 
March 1976, p. 17. 

1?. Ibid. 

14 . 1 am indebted to Maria-Antonietta Macciocchi for this and one or 
two other impressions of parts of YUKONG which I have not seen; 
“Chaque fois que passe la politique,” Le Monde, 11 March 1976, p. 16. 

15. Ibid. 


HOW YUKONG MOVED THE MOUNTAINS 
(COMMENT YUKONG DEPLAgA LES MONTAGNES) 

ABOUT PETROLEUM (81 minutes) A survey of the oil fields at Taking, 
crucial in the development of China’s self-sufficiency in terms of energy 
resources, with emphasis on the community of workers, men and 
women, that has sprung up about the project. 

THE PHARMACY (74 minutes) An experimental Shanghai pharmacy 
and the efforts of its staff to reach out into its community with a higher 
level of service and constantly to evaluate their role and performance. 

A WOMAN, A FAMILY (101 minutes) The working and family life of Kao 
Chou Lan, welder and union official. A film on her everyday life, the 
locomotive factory where she works and her views on marriage, love, 
education, and women’s liberation. 

THE GENERATOR FACTORY (120 minutes) A factory employing 8000 
workers near Shanghai. A criticism movement directed against the 
administration. The concept of a factory as a social and political 
institution as well as an economic one. The factory as an open place, not 
walled in, where families of workers are part of a living and working 
community. 

THE FISHING VILLAGE (95 minutes) The village of Da Yu Dao, where 
a collective of young women have become sailors and fishers. Everyday 
life in the village and the application there of the Cultural Revolution. 

A BARRACKS (54 minutes) A view of army life where officers eat with 
the men, soldiers help peasants with agriculture, soldiers’ wives and 
officers work alongside the soldiers in neighboring factories, and the 
military helps the civilian community in road upkeep, cultural activity, 
and militia training. 

STORY OF THE BALL (11 minutes) A playground confrontation 
between teacher and student which reveals the working of the Cultural 
Revolution in microcosm. 



PROFESSOR TSIEN (12 minutes) A university teacher who had been 
the favorite target of the Red Guard during the Cultural Revolution tells 
his story. 

A PERFORMANCE AT PEKING OPERA (30 minutes) The training of 
opera performers in acrobatics and dance and a performance of a new 
work. 

TRAINING AT THE PEKING CIRCUS (14 minutes) More training of 
performers and another performance, of acrobatics this time. 

CRAFTSMEN (13 minutes) The transmission of traditional arts from the 
old generation to the young. 

IMPRESSIONS OF A CITY (55 minutes) Shanghai. 
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Down among the women. What a place to be: Yet here we all 
are by accident of birth, sprouted breasts and bellies, as 
cyclical by nature as our timekeeper the moon—and down 
here among the women we have no option but to stay. So 
says Scarlet’s mother Wanda, aged sixty-four, gritting her 
teeth. —Fay Weldon, Down Among the Women 

That traditionally fatalistic, helpless attitude women have toward their 
capacity to change their lives, that sense of being doomed biologically 
and outside the mainstream history “down among the women”—that 
Wanda expresses at the beginning of Weldon’s novel, is what the film 
WOMAN TO WOMAN attempts to combat. In 48 minutes, WOMAN TO 
WOMAN explores the changes in the nature and status of U.S. women’s 
work throughout this century. It uses such diverse materials as formal 
interviews with and casual observations of women and groups of 
women, stills, music, animation, and old film clips of women working. 
Director, producer, cinematographer, and editor of the film, Donna 
Deitch has pulled together an amazing assortment of materials and done 
it superbly: the pace never flags, the sequences are just the right length, 
the transitions are smooth and imaginative, the tone is lively and often 
humorous.(1) 

As a feminist educational film, WOMAN TO W014EN teaches by trying 
to help women educate themselves. Rather than presenting a carefully 
argued case, WOMAN TO WOMAN attempts to catalyze discussion by 
offering a variety of materials the viewers can pick over, examine, and 
discuss among themselves. Ultimately, this kind of film should help 
women to struggle together toward a greater understanding of 
themselves as members of an oppressed group and should help them 
take charge of their lives by becoming politically active. Unlike a fiction/ 
entertainment film, then, WOMAN TO WOMAN isn't an end in itself 
but an indirect means to social change. 




If the idea of an educational film suggests a dry, dull one narrated by an 
anesthetic, oraSIlar male voice (the kind of thing I was glad to see in 
high school because it got me out of classes), it couldn't be more 
misleading as apPied to WOMAN TO WOMAN. And if the notion of 
interviews suggests TV—a government official going stiffly through a 
rehearsed ritual or the “man” on the street nervously answering 
reportSs’ questions— that’s not the case with WOMAN TO WOMAN, 
either. The film shows, for example, some women talking among 
themselves and some talking to the camera. Two housewives 
affectionately but insistently try, with some success, to politicize a third. 
A young housewife and mother detachedly describes her experiences 
without commentary. Another woman analyzes her situation as typical 
of that of others like her, a lesbian and a professional. There are women 
with a fairly high level of political consciousness. For example, a young 
black woman recently out of jail talks about being black and poor. A 
white suburbanite eulogizes wifehood and motherhood in the most 
hackneyed terms. There are women in the film whom any woman will 
find similar to herself and others she'll find different. 

WOMAN TO WOMAN is a political film although it doesn't agitate 
about a specific issue, event, or struggle. It isn't topical or immediate. It 
does try to generate interest in the unglamorous, everyday problems of 
work in the home and on the job. The film helps define what it is to be a 
woman in terms of the kinds of activities women may do, may not do, 
and must do in this society. 

WOMAN TO WOMAN doesn't mean to answer questions but to pose 
and arouse them. It invites and even demands viewer involvement by 
juxtaposing discordant fragments of ideas through the different kinds of 
women who speak. For instance, a young woman describes in a 
deadened tone her monotonous days of chores as she hangs wet diapers 
on the line. The suburbanite, leaning cozily against her washing 
machine, lauds wifehood and motherhood as all any woman could want 
as a “career.” 

The juxtaposition is bound to create sparks. “What should we make of 
these women?” the viewers might ask among themselves. Why are their 
views so different? Is either one “right?” Whose interests do their 
lifestyles and ideas serve? To watch the film is only to begin using it. 
Women can utilize its full potential by talking about the issues it raises 
and going out and doing something about them. 

Since it’s a discussion film, WOMAN TO WOMAN shouldn't be screened 
as commercial films are. In theaters, the film runs and the audience goes 
home. Rather, a screening of WOMAN TO WOMAN would be 
incomplete if no discussion followed. Though coherent, WOMAN TO 
WOMAN doesn't have the kind of coherence a dramatic narrative film 
has, so there'd be no difficulty in stopping it during a screening to 
discuss something interesting at the stopping point. The essence of the 
editing is the juxtaposition of disparate materials, which stimulate 
thought and controversy. There’s no reason why you couldn't discuss 



parts of the film out of order. Whatever would catch a particular 
audience’s imagination would be the place to start a discussion, for the 
aim of the film is to get particular women to talk about their particular 
problems in a larger context. 

I showed WOMAN TO WOMAN to some women from the Chicago 
Women’s Liberation Union, all socialist feminist activists in the city, and 
asked them how they felt about it and how they'd use it. They agreed 
that the film was a good organizing tool and that it was especially good 
at covering housework, but they had a common criticism of it. The film’s 
politics were weak, they thought. WOMAN TO WOMAN doesn't identify 
the systematic nature or the economic sources of women’s oppression or 
get to the roots or mechanisms of women’s exploitation. They wondered 
if, without an overall political analysis, the film was justified in including 
such disparate portraits and ideas. They were bothered by the fact that 
the film ends up describing but not analyzing women’s oppression. It 
doesn't answer the question, what can women do to change things? 

As the CWLU women also pointed out, one of the film’s virtues is that 
the women it presents talk about their actual work-related experiences 
of oppression. We even see some of them formulating their ideas 
spontaneously, apparently with some women thinking about feminism 
for the first time. And, as the CWLU women noted, the looseness of 
WOMAN TO WOMAN makes it available to a great range of women. 
That, my viewers agreed, is what’s so good about the film. With the help 
of such a work, women whose level of consciousness is not yet very 
developed can move further. More politically developed women have a 
lot to learn from it, too. 

Along with the CWLU women, I think WOMAN TO WOMAN is a well- 
made film and an excellent organizing tool. But I also share their feeling 
that there are some problems with the film’s political vagueness or lack 
of an analysis. The women in the film don't have a clear understanding 
of who’s doing the oppressing (men? institutions?), and nothing in the 
film supplies such an explanation. (2) Some of the women in the film 
blame “them” or “society,” the great national blob so convenient to 
blame injustices on and also a concept that obfuscates the real 
structures of power and powerlessness. What is the “society” that 
doesn't recognize housework as work (“She doesn't work—she’s just a 
housewife”) and busts hookers instead of their customers? Who are the 
blurry “they” out there, the people whom one imprisoned prostitute 
blames for letting her rot in jail instead of training her for a better job? 
The film barely hints at the answers. 

At the very worst, women viewers could come away from WOMAN TO 
WOMAN feeling depressed. When a child says near the end of the film 
that she'd fight if not allowed to do what she wanted when she grew up, 
one can feel a sense of futility because the film hasn't shown any adult 
women fighting successfully—either struggling or talking about 
struggling in an organized fashion. The film does give us a clearer sense 
of what it’s like to be down among the women, and it does give us a 


sense, very valuable, of women’s rich capacities and vast energy. But it 
doesn't show a woman who’s committed to working with other women 
for change and really doing it. I think this is the core of the problem that 
the CWLU women were getting at. Since WOMAN TO WOMAN doesn't 
present women in organized struggle together, it presents no real 
alternatives or strategies for change. 

Several women in the film do stress the need for women to get together 
as comrades. It would have been helpful if Deitch had filmed a woman 
talking, say, about her experiences with other women running a self- 
help clinic, organizing working women, putting out a women’s paper— 
someone who could talk about the problems and the rewards of working 
on a political project. The omission of such a woman, however, doesn't 
damage the film seriously. As a character says in Marge Piercy’s novel, 
Woman on the Edge of Time says, 

“Every piece of art can't contain everything everybody would 

like to say ... Our culture as a whole must speak the truth. 

But every object can't. That’s the slogan mentality at work, as 

if there were certain holy words that must always be named.” 

Furthermore, WOMAN TO WOMAN’S one flaw might matter very little 
at a particular screening if the viewers are imaginative, thoughtful and 
eloquent and if there’s a group of skillful, politically sophisticated 
discussion leaders or viewers present. After all, with a film such as this, 
the viewers’ responses finally determine the usefulfflss and value of 
the film. 

Notes 

L. There are some nice touches—red fade-outs (a device Deitch might 
have taken from CRIES AND WHISPERS) and credit given to all the 
women in the film and on the crew through brief clips with the women’s 
names underneath. These clips really make the film seem like a joint 
effort and minimize the traditional director-as-superMro idea. There 
was only one poorly executed sequence in the film, as a friend of mine 
pointed out: it’s an interview with an old woman who makes dolls. The 
scene opens with the camera moving slowly over the face of a woman 
who, judgfflg from the voice-over monologue, seems to be the 
dollmaker. Yet the camera finally comes to rest on the face of another 
woman, the real dollmaker. It’s disorienting to have the camera linger 
over the face of someone other than the speaker. What Deitch could 
have done here was to have the camera focus on the dolls, particularly 
the sad clown dolls, whose faces are strikingly like that of their creator. 

2 ^ The only time I could detect the filmmaker’s intervention, or a 
comment on the “action,” was an eerie, greenish, dream-like, silent, 
repeated shot of prison gates shutting, as though she were trying to 
suggest that women are trapped—a pretty depressing and destructive 
idea, especially considering that most of the rest of the film tries to point 
out just the opposite, that women can and should change their lives. 


Credits and distribution information 


WOMAN TO WOMAN, 1975. Color, 48 min. Produced, directed, 
photographed, and edited by Donna Deitch. Music: Barbara Jackson, 
Sandi Agida. Cindy Fitzpatrick, Virginia Rubino. Available for rental at 
$60 or sale at $525 from Donna Deitch, 17 Ironside, Venice, CA 90291 
(213/ 392 - 3550 ). 
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For guerrilla warfare to be successful, the fighters must be supported by 
the masses of the people. The same rule applies to a film about guerrilla 
warfare or, in fact, about mass political struggle of any kind: The 
constituent population must enter the film directly. It cannot be 
replaced by professional actors, however skillful. 

Only on the basis of such popular participation will the film have an 
impact on its most important audience, namely, people like the ones 
that it’s about. In an immediate sense, the impact will come simply from 
the viewers’ identifying with those who appear on the screen. More 
important, however, is the underlying process which made such a screen 
appearance possible. This is where the politics of revolutionary 
filmmaking comes in. Its basic principle is that a director learns how to 
reach the people only by going through the process of enlisting their 
collaboration. The filmmakers are themselves a band of guerrillas, with 
their special equipment and often with their strange language. The 
burden is upon them to persuade the entire community that they are or 
its side. 

THE PRINCIPAL ENEMY is a product of this type of work.fi) It is a 
people’s film in the fullest sense. Its title refers to U.S. imperialism; its 
main protagonists are the inhabitants of an Indian village in the 
mountains of Peru. The credits, placed at the end, do not specify 
whatever division of functions might have existed between director, 
performers, and technical workers. Some fifteen names are given, with 
that of Jorge Sanjines distinguished only by being at the head of the list. 
The villagers of Rajchi are gratefully mentioned. And a final note 
indicates that the film is intended as an instrument of struggle, 
addressed above all to the peasants of Latin America. 

The main language of the film is Quechua. The events, drawn from 
actual Peruvian experience of the 1960s, £2} are introduced by a veteran 
Indian peasant-organizer who serves as narrator. 




The story is a straightforward one of traditional injustice, a 
revolutionary response, and official repression. It begins with the 
peasant Julian Huamantica having lost his only bull. He suspects the 
landlord Carilles of having stolen it. Accompanied by his family, he goes 
to confront Carilles, whose insults provoke him into a direct accusation. 
Carilles and his henchman respond by killing Huamantica and 
beheading him. When Huamantica’s fellow peasants learn of this act, 
they proceed en masse to capture Carilles. A majority then votes not to 
kill the landlord but to bring him before the local judge for trial. The 
judge, after getting the police to release Carilles from the peasants, takes 
their depositions—not only about the murder but also about some of 
Carilles’ earlier acts against them—and promises to draw up a report for 
“the authorities.” The peasants then go home. When the selected 
witnesses are called back “to testily,” they are arrested on trumped-up 
charges and imprisoned for terms up to four years. 

Some of the peasants now speak of rising in revolt, but they have no 
specific plans. At this point, the narrator introduces us to a band of a 
dozen or so guerrilla fighters, coming to “bring justice.” They gradually 
win the confidence of the peasants by placing their skills at the people’s 
disposal and by sharing even in some of the heavier agricultural work. 
They are soon in a position to talk explicitly about revolution. The 
peasants are receptive, and they ask for the guerrillas’ help in dealing 
with Carilles. The guerrillas manage to capture Carilles and his servant. 
This time, a People’s Court is established. An immediate trial is held, 
with mass participation, and the two are condemned to death and 
executed. 

A celebration is then held. The guerrillas tell the peasants that the land 
held by Carilles, which had been stolen from their ancestors, is now once 
again the local farmers’. As for themselves, however, they say that the 
time has now come for them to leave in order to fight elsewhere. They 
invite any of the peasants to join them. After much deliberation, only 
three end up doing so. The others stay back, not for lack of sympathy but 
simply because of heavy responsibilities. They express their support 
with gifts of food and clothing. 

The scene now shifts to the forces of counterrevolution. A small 
detachment of government soldiers, posing as part of the guerrilla band, 
learns the whereabouts of the guerrillas. Back at Headquarters, we see a 
U.S. colonel directing the counterinsurgency operation. In two final 
scenes, we are shown, first, troops terrorizing the almost defenseless 
peasants, and then, on different terrain, a shoot-out between 
government troops and the guerrillas. The shoot-out produces heavy 
casualties on both sides, but ends with the troops fleeing while napalm- 
induced flames rise in the background. 

The film ends as it began, with the old narrator. He expresses 
confidence that despite all losses, the peasants will eventually gain their 
liberation, for they are the majority. The one hint at an appraisal of their 
immediate experience came earlier, just after the villagers’ farewell to 



the guerrillas. At that point, he said that if only the revolutionaries had 
not departed, “we might have organized and done better.” 

Expressed in passing rather than in conclusion, this hint of criticism, 
however unmistakable, is extremely gentle—perhaps more so, even, 
than Debray’s recent book-length critique of Che, (3} which Debray 
embarks upon only reluctantly and which he concludes by saying: 

“Che seems to survive his last venture better every day, 
seeming somehow bigger than his own frustrated plans even 
though it was the whole of himself that he put into them.” 

Likewise in THE PRINCIPAL ENEMY. The guerrillas emerge in a 
strongly positive light, not only in terms of their moral qualities, but also 
—in contrast to Che’s band—in terms of their success in winning the 
peasants’ trust. To some extent, this reflects the actual experience of 
Peru, where the various revolutionary groups of the early 1960s gained a 
much firmer popular foothold than Che was to get in Bolivia. But still 
they eventually met defeat, and the film has to reflect this. Under such 
conditions, we may well see the film’s main purpose as being that of 
building in its peasant-audience so strong an awareness of the need for 
revolution that even scenes of the most horrendous repression- 
peasants dragged from their fields and pushed off a cliff—will not be 
able to shake it. 

To the degree that this is accomplished, the question of pinpointing the 
specifics of the defeat becomes secondary. It is enough for the film to 
show that the question must be raised. So far as an answer is concerned, 
it confines itself to the most general level. On the one hand, the plot 
shows the role of a “principal enemy” who is beyond the reach of any 
single community. On the other, it indicates at least one key juncture at 
which things might have been done differently. Conceivably, there are 
any number of additional issues that the film might have focused upon 
but didn't. It showed no discussion within the guerrilla band. It said 
nothing about the balance of forces in the region as a whole. And, 
despite the heavy consequences which flowed from Carilles’ execution, 
the film suggested no other way in which he might have been dealt with. 

But are these omissions to be regarded as a drawback? I think not. I say 
this not because I consider such questions unimportant (which I don't). 
Rather I feel that they would naturally be raised in any case by an 
audience of potential participants. We must recognize the film’s role as 
being that of a catalyst, not a compendium; a stimulus to action rather 
than a critical treatise. No film about an ongoing process can give us 
“the last word” on political strategy. In the end, this can only be 
provided by a triumphant outcome; and the details of the answer—as of 
the questions—will be different for each particular regional or national 
setting. A major filmic dramatization must be suitable for many settings. 
It can more easily be dispensed with for the strategic discussions than it 
can for overcoming the initial hurdle of revolutionary work, that is, to 
penetrate the apathy and the resignation that flow from centuries of 
powerlessness. In this sense, a film such as THE PRINCIPAL ENEMY 


will fulfill its revolutionary purpose to the extent that it encourages 
peasants to take their first step—with eyes open to the dangers, but 
above all in the conviction that society leaves them no other recourse. 

In every respect, the full impact of this film presupposes the social 
viewing situation for which it was intended. The principal, enemy 
(imperialism) has its principal challenger, which is not the atomized 
consumer of exotic experiences, but rather the peasant collective 
symbolized by the village of Rajchi. It is this collective which has lived 
the injustices shown and which therefore recognizes that the depictions 
are not exaggerated. It is this collective which, hampered by isolation 
and illiteracy, can accept an elementary discourse on imperialism as 
new insight rather than as stale propaganda. 

As the peasant audience responds to both the dramatization and the 
“lesson,” the already present collective consciousness of that audience 
will reinforce the film’s call to action by multiplying the film’s impact 
upon each individual consciousness. At the same time, as a cohesive 
audience is subjected to an unusual stimulus, the film inevitably 
generates discussion. What might be viewed as omissions, then, if we 
were to consider the film in isolation, will be amply filled in the wake of 
its actual projection. The dynamic by which this is accomplished will be 
a direct continuation of the social process through which the film was 
made. 

This social or collective dimension, both in the creation of a film and in 
its reception, is what is characteristically blocked at both ends by the 
capitalist marketplace and consequently ignored in bourgeois criticism. 
And yet it is precisely the dimension that we need to build upon here, 
even though our communities might be more elusive than those of the 
Andes. We need to do this if we are ever to achieve a film culture which 
can truly educate its audience rather than merely reinforcing a habit of 
passive—even when shattering—consumption. 

In this respect, we have much to learn from the Latin American film art 
represented by Sanjines. And if two recent writers are justified in 
referring to a growing “Latin Americanization of the United States, ”(4} 
then there may be more of a potential public for such work than we 
might have suspected. 

NOTES 

n See the interview with its director, Jorge Sanjines, Cahiers du cinema, 
No. 253 (Oct-Nov., 1974). 

2^ For the historical episode on which the plot of THE PRINCIPAL 
ENEMY was based, see Hector Bejar, Peru 1965: Notes on a Guerrilla 
Experience (Monthly Review Press, 1970), pp. 93-101. 

3, Regis Debray, Che’s Guerrilla War (Penguin Books, 1975). 

4^ A chapter title in R. Barnet and H. Muller, Global Reach: The Poser of 


the Multinational Corporations (Simon and Schuster, 1974). 
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To many Indian filmgoers today, Mrinal Sen is a cult hero. In the last 
five years, he has managed to transform a very commonplace film style 
into a socially relevant, politically committed cinema. For a long time, 
the Bengali cinema has been quite removed from social realism and 
relevance. Even Satyajit Ray, Bengal’s internationally famed director, 
has seemed content to portray India from the artist’s viewpoint- 
painting beautiful canvases devoid of any real analysis of India’s 
condition today. Ray has ignored the problems that are predominant in 
Indian society—poverty, economic exploitation and political repression. 
It is Mrinal Sen who has begun discussing these problems in a 
nonfdmantic manner, in a manner that is making Indian audiences sit 
up and take notice. He has faced obstacles: difficult producers, reluctant 
distributors, and, of course, a disapproving Censor Board. But he has 
managed to bypass them and is today the only Indian director who has 
been discussing contemporary political situations and analyzing them— 
in CALCUTTA-71, PADATIK, and in CHORUS. 

Not everyone thinks highly of Mrinal Sen. To a lot of his critics, he is an 
opportunist, a filmmaker who is making films about politics and not 
political films. They feel that his commitment is not to a revolutionary 
cinema or to radical film, but to his continued existence as a filmmaker. 
How does he explain the contradiction between making films critical of 
the government and the establishment and being financed by that same 
government and the establishment? 

The controversy will continue. In the meanwhile Mrinal Sen goes ahead 
with his films against heavy odds. Undeniably he will remain a 
commercial filmmaker, a filmmaker who has not been able to set up a 
viable alternative to what exists today, but his cinema is innovative. It is 
trying very hard to rid itself of commercial trappings and commerce- 
oriented formulas. For that matter, not all of Mrinal Sen’s films are 
Mrinal Sen per se. He owes a lot to Italian Neorealism and the New 
Wave French in his attempt to create a new cinema. He is trying to 
transform film from the purely mindless entertainment that it is in India 
into a medium that provokes and raises the level of audience 




consciousness. 


It all started with BHUVAN SHOME, many films after he had made his 
first film, RAAT BHOR. BHUVAN SHOME is the story of an “honest” 
Indian bureaucrat, brought up in the best British tradition, who lives by 
a very strict code, a code that allows for no deviation. And yet by the end 
of the film, he has been corrupted. He accepts things as they are and is 
willing to let them be. He has decided to take a holiday and ends up in a 
railway station where there is a corrupt ticket collector whom he will 
have to discipline (he himself is a high railway official). But after 
partaking of the collector’s hospitality by staying at that man’s house, he 
suddenly realizes that he should let things stand as they are. Eventually, 
in the end, he seems to condone the actions of the collector by 
promoting him to a collector’s job in a bigger station, a station where 
there are more passengers and, consequently, more bribes. BHUVAN 
SHOME is one of the first times that an Indian filmmaker has tried to 
satirize the bureaucracy and Sen has done so extremely well. 

After BHUVAN SHOME, Sen directed three films as part of what is now 
termed as the Calcutta trilogy: INTERVIEW, CALCUTTA-11, and 
PADATIK. INTERVIEW is a stylized film built around a very simple 
incident. A young unemployed Bengali manages to get a job interview in 
a mercantile firm through the help of an uncle who reminds him to wear 
a suit for the interview, something the man doesn't have. With great 
difficulty, he borrows one and takes it in for cleaning. There is a 
cleaner’s strike but he manages to retrieve his suit. Unfortunately, as he 
is taking it home, he gets caught in a massive street demonstration, and 
in the commotion he loses the suit. He does go to the interview, but, 
without a suit, he doesn't get the job. Sen’s film slowly but pointedly 
describes the colonial attitudes and norms that still exist in India and 
which are a major impediment to growth and development. 

CALCUTTA-71 is a film in a completely different vein. It is a set of 
different stories on poverty and exploitation, set apart by time. The link 
is a young man, ageless and timeless, who observes quite passively, until 
the last episode when he himself is killed. The film begins with a family 
caught in their hut in the monsoon and trying to live through it with as 
much dignity as possible. Their reaction is passive without protest. But 
as the film develops, the characters’ reaction to their condition changes. 
And, in the last episode of the film, the young man who is the silent 
observer throughout reacts and is killed. CALCUTTA-71 is a jarring 
story, jarring becaus, it removes the veil of romanticism from India’s 
poverty. Satyajit Ray’s version of poverty is that it is a tragic human 
condition. Mrinal Sen’s is a little more stark and realistic—poverty is a 
product of exploitation and people’s inhumanity to people. 

From CALCUTTA-71 to PADATIK (The Foot-Soldier ): A young 
extremist escapes from police custody and is directed to a shelter by the 
party. He questions the leadership. Though he remains loyal to the spirit 
of the movement, he realizes that there were many situations where the 
leadership could have been faulted. This re-examination of the left 



extremist movement is an exciting effort to make the film more 
controversial, especially in times when other media refuse to deal with 
these subjects. 

PADATIK created quite a stir in political circles. The right wing groups 
felt that undue importance and recognition was being given to an “anti¬ 
social” extremist group. Those on the left tried to ignore the film or 
criticize it as indicative of right reaction and revisionism. All said and 
done, the film stands out as an important effort at making film a forum 
for discussion and documentation. 

For a long time after its brutal repression by the government and its 
paramilitary units, the extremist movement had lain low. And during 
that silence, there was little restructuring of the movement’s ills. 
PADATIK, even if it is eventually a product of establishment capital, 
points out that this does not have to be. Self-criticism can help and can 
be very constructive. The leadership should not be placed above 
criticism or reproach. 

After PADATIK came CHORUS, a political fantasy set in the future 
where a small group of industry heads and political leaders get together 
to fend off what they think is a potential revolution. The film deals with 
the fear that the system’s leaders have of people they oppress. What 
Mrinal Sen is trying to say is that these leaders, after creating a structure 
they can exploit and after designing their own system of survival, always 
fear that this structure will self-destruct and drag them down with it. 
Ultimately nothing really happens. But the unresolved threat continues 
to haunt the so-called military-industrial complex. 

I talked to Mrinal Sen over several days while he was completing 
CHORUS in 1974 .1 tried to deal more with his political films rather than 
his early films. That is why the dialogue begins with BHUVAN SHOME 
(1969). 


INTERVIEWING MRINAL SEN 

UG: BHUVAN SHOME is perhaps the first Indian film that departs from 
the tradition of conventional slapstick and canned laughter cinema and 
moves in the direction of sophisticated political satire. What made you 
decide you wanted to make such a movie? 

MS: I read the story of BHUVAN SHOME in 1959 and have wanted to 
make it since then. I approached many Bengali producers, but all of 
them found that this could be only an interesting sequence in a longer 
film. And frankly, I was not sure how the film would turn out. After 
MATIRA MANISHA and its commercial failure, when I was sitting idle, 

I finally applied to the Film Finance Corporation for a loan. I got the 
loan and, with it, made this film. BHUVAN SHOME was made in 1969 
and I have a feeling that it was a radical departure from my earlier films 
and also the usual kind of Indian films. 



I took it up as a kind of comedy which pokes fun at the morality which 
dominates our society, determines it, and continues to build on it. Our 
intention was never to tame a tough bureaucrat. On the contrary, our 
intention was to “corrupt” a bureaucrat suffering from Victorian 
morality. Towards the end of the film, the bureaucrat allows his corrupt 
subordinate to go back to work. The subordinate writes to his wife that 
he has been transferred to a station where there are more passengers 
and, consequently, more bribes. When this happens, we know that the 
tough bureaucrat has been defeated, has been corrupted. 

This defeat, this corruption of a bureaucrat was our intention, but we 
seem to have been misunderstood by many. They consider this film an 
attempt to humanize an essentially tradition-bound and corruptible 
bureaucrat. That was not our intention. 

UG: Your next film, INTERVIEW, seems to continue in this vein and 
seems less of an angry political comment and more of a stylized satirical 
description of our Victorian morals and the colonial tradition. But 
CALCUTTA-71 is a remarkable jump from BHUVAN SHOME and 
INTERVIEW. From satire and stylized storytelling, you suddenly move 
into stark realism and a very angry depiction of India’s poverty. How did 
you get to make CALCUTTA-71? 

MS: I made CALCUTTA-71 when Calcutta was passing through a terrible 
time. People were getting killed every day. The most militant faction of 
the Communist Party—the Naxalites—had rejected all forms of 
parliamentary politics. At the same time they had a host of differences 
with the other two Communist Party factions. These, in turn, led to 
many interparty clashes. Invariably all of the factions ignored the main 
issue of mobilizing forces against the vested interests—the 
establishment. 

This was the time when I felt I should spell out the basic ills of the 
country, the fundamental diseases we are suffering from and the 
humiliations we have been subject to. This was the time to talk of 
poverty—the most vital reality of our country, the basic factor in the 
indignity of our people. I wanted to interpret the restlessness, the 
turbulence of the period that is 1971 and what it is due to. I wanted to 
have a genesis. The anger has not suddenly fallen out of anywhere. It 
must have a beginning and an end. I wanted to try to find this genesis 
and in the process redefine our history. And in my mind this is 
extremely political. I found a continuing link in the film—a young man 
of 20, uncorrupted. He has lived this age of 20 for the last 1000 years or 
more. He has been passing through death and squalor and poverty. And 
for the past 1000 years or more he has bridged despair and frustration. 
For him the history of India is a continuous history not of synthesis but 
of poverty and exploitation. 

UG: But doesn't the nature of exploitation change with the industrial 
revolution? 


MS: I know, so what I've focused on is not exploitation but poverty: how 



poverty debases human beings, disintegrates the whole pattern, the 
whole system. That is why I picked out five days spread out over 40 
years. I took three or four stories of poverty: grinding, ruthless, 
unrelenting poverty, poverty that is not glamorous. We have always 
been trying to make poverty respectable, and dignified. This has been a 
tradition which has been handed down to us from generation to 
generation. You can find plenty of this in Bengali literature. As long as 
you present poverty as something dignified, the establishment will not 
be disturbed. The establishment will not act adversely as long as you 
describe poverty as something holy, something divine. What we wanted 
to do in CALCUTTA-71 was to define history, put it in its right 
perspective. We picked out the most vital aspect of our history and tried 
to show the physical side of hunger is the same. Over time, the physical 
look of hunger is the same. 

But there is a marked change in the people—their perception changes. 

In a way I call this the dialectics of hunger, the dialectics of poverty. 
How people move from resignation and from callousness to cynicism 
and being beaten-down, and anger and self-destruction and poverty, 
and finally to anger and violence which can become very creative in the 
process. 

This is what we wanted to say. Then like a Greek chorus this young man 
appears and tries to explain the situation and how at the end hungry 
people become violent and the process creates something new. 

UG: Your next film, PADATIK, is probably the first overtly political film 
made in India. It is also probably the first time that a filmmaker has 
engaged in political discussion and analysis through the film medium. 
However, many of the politically committed felt that the registration of 
the political message could have been firmer, stronger. Could it have 
been? Or are you happy with the first effort? 

MS: PADATIK has something to do with the contemporary political 
scene. You don't have a free hand here. It is not possible for many 
reasons to be very candid about many things. But that doesn’t mean 
you'll tell half-truths. Half-truths are perhaps more dangerous than lies. 
To my mind, I tried to analyze the political situation the way I felt it 
would be done. It could have been clearer but I felt that even this should 
be done. We had arrived at a point when the Left movement was lying 
low and the leftist parties were in disarray, losing perspective, and 
isolated, at a time when there was a need for unceasing self-criticism. 

That is why the protagonist in PADATIK has unshaken faith in the 
party, even though he has suffered reverses due to faulty direction. Yet 
he does question the leadership bitterly and uncompromisingly. 
Nonetheless, the fact remains that in our country, as elsewhere, you do 
have the leadership and to a certain extent even the cadres go the 
established way in order to fight the establishment. As the party fights 
the establishment, it falls victim to it. The party soon adopts the very 
mores and manners it has been fighting. This is what is happening to 
our party. This is why a lot of criticism is being taken up these days and 



there are so many factions even in the most extremist left party—in each 
of the Marxist variety there are a lot of factions. So any situation dealing 
with this is liable to be criticized and contradicted by some faction or 
other. But to my mind, it is important to raise these issues. It is 
detrimental, ruinous, and suicidal not to discuss these issues at all when 
you know there is something wrong somewhere, maybe in the cadres, 
maybe in the leadership, maybe somewhere else. 

UG: How much do you think people listen to this kind of message, 
especially when you consider that even a so-called political film is being 
made very much within the confines of the established system—with 
finances from it and, consequently, implied collaboration, both 
sympathy and support. A lot of people will therefore impute certain 
motives into the establishment’s allowing you to make such a political 
film. How effective can you be as a political filmaker making films 
within the system? How much do you think people listen and can that 
listening produce any results? 

MS: You have raised two very important points: 

(l) How is it and why does the establishment help you in making films 
which contain certain elements of criticism of the establishment and 
also a loving and sympathetic portrayal of anti-establishment practices, 
and (2) to what extent do such films help to build a radical political 
climate in the country among the people? 

Have I been able to go into the masses and an I credible? I have seen 
one thing from my experience. If you don't like a film, you say it is a 
lousy film or that you don't like it, and the matter ends there. In my 
films, I have found that people who have not liked them are still quite 
shaken up by them. I have found them to get angry and disturbed and 
walk out of my movies saying, “It’s an anti-social film.” I could see that 
the film has disturbed them to a certain extent, even annoyed them. This 
kind of reaction could not have been evoked by the standard Indian film. 
Even the critics who criticize mw more than my films ... they write that 
stuff and I feel that possibly I've made a point somewhere, somewhat 
differently and effectively perhaps. Otherwise, how is it that these 
people are provoked in such a manner? And this goes to prove that this 
kind of film—if we can create conditions whereby this genre of film 
continues to pour in one after the other—will be able to create a climate 
which will help the movement to grow and help develop a radical 
cultural climate. This is what I feel about it. After one or two films on 
this ... it certainly helps. But to what extent a filmmaker is credible is 
difficult to answer. The fact remains that this has some effect. This is 
what I have gathered from even my most uncharitable critics. 

Why does the establishment come out to help me make such films? This 
is part of the bourgeois makeup. Take for example the International 
Forum of Cinema at Berlin, which is an overtly political film festival. 

You know this festival is run by some politically dedicated young 
filmmakers, film critics, and film aesthetes, but the money comes 
primarily from government sources. The organizers don't mind. There is 



a kind of repressive tolerance among the bourgeois countries, which is a 
new kind of sophistication appearing within the system. I can assure you 
that it would have been extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to make 
the kind of film we are making previously because of censorship. These 
days censorship has become wiser—they allow you to make such films 
and I believe they will continue to allow you to do so. 

UG: This brings into question the total aspect of political filmmaking. A 
number of critics of the establishment will argue that the establishment 
allows you to make political films so that you can expend your radical 
energy in political films and are thus deterred from any further effective 
political action. They are, in effect, contending that political filmmaking 
is divorced from effective political action. Do you agree? 

MS: These are cynical attitudes—talking about spending political 
passion. You can spend political passion in art but not everything goes 
to waste. Talk about a particular movement to obtain more food and to 
bring down the prices of essential food items. Say there is a very big 
manifestation and the matter is closed. For two years, nothing else 
happens. Do you think everything goes to waste? I don't think so. The 
same applies to political theater and film. 

UG: In India today, we have a very strong censorship system, direct and 
indirect. Do you agree that it prevents a great deal of criticism and 
analysis of our society? 

MS: Can you suggest any other alternative? The fact remains, the reality 
is, there is censorship which checks and double checks your inspiration 
at every moment. The reality is also that unless this country is openly 
fascistic you are also allowed a certain amount of freedom. You have no 
other choice. You cannot make clandestine films and go on showing 
them to people. You can't do that. Filmmaking and the showing of film 
are capital-intensive operations which cannot be done secretly. 

UG: Do you think films can go underground in India? One way out of 
establishment control is perhaps making films in 16mm or Super-8. 

MS: With 16 mm and Super-8 you can have greater circulation and it is 
a wonderful medium because it is inexpensive and within your reach. 
Film no longer becomes an expensive proposition. The establishment 
which works within film tells you that film is a capital-intensive 
operation and therefore only they can finance it, and that is why they 
have to be concerned about a subject that will help return their 
investment. But you can attack this establishment by making films in 
16mm and Super-8, and by doing so you can circulate more widely than 
in 35mm. But this will not help you go underground. You have to 
undergo the rigors of censorship. It is a must, you cannot escape it. 

UG: What you're saying is that, regardless of the format of your 
filmmaking, you have to face censorship.... 


MS: The manner in which filmmaking is organized in India makes it 



impossible to avoid censorship. But that is no reason why you should sit 
tight and not try to challenge the system. Filmmaking is a very active 
fight against the system, something that you have to remember. And in 
that unceasing war, censorship will continue to play a very active and 
repressive role. 
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UNDERGROUND has surfaced at last. When the much heralded film on 
the Weather Underground by Emile de Antonio, Mary Lampson, and 
Haskell Wexler finally opened early in May, it was a relief to see that it 
had all been worth it. 

It was almost a year since the federal subpoenas on the film-in-progress 
had blown the cover of the most delicate film operation this side of 
Uruguay. The subpoenas had led to a brouhaha of no small dimensions, 
with a whole array of liberal editorialists and Hollywood luminaries 
rushing to the defense of the First Amendment. Now the result of all this 
commotion has quietly appeared. Although the ripples it has set off are 
nothing compared to those of HEARTS AND MINDS a few seasons 
back, UNDERGROUND is still a major film, by no means an anti-climax 
to the cloak and dagger, cat-and-mouse maneuvers and the civil liberties 
outcry that preceded it. By any standard, UNDERGROUND is an 
important intervention into the debate about the course of the Left in 
post-Vietnam United States. 

The word on the grapevine for weeks before the opening had been that 
the film was excruciatingly boring, admittedly a potential liability for 
any feature-length interview with five faceless militants in a closed-in 
space. But people feared that worse than boring, the film would be a 
serious embarrassment to the radical community as well. A widely 
publicized film endorsing such questionable politics as those of the 
Weatherpeople could only be a weapon in the hands of the status quo, 
just as the media circus around the Symbionese Liberation Army had 
proven to be. 

There has also been considerable impatience among some radicals with 
de Antonio himself. Since his 1963 denunciation of Joseph McCarthy 
with POINT OF ORDER, he has been the most widely distributed and 
probably the most accomplished of U.S. filmmakers on the left. 

However, there has been some uneasiness about the occasional 




ideological ambivalence of his work, especially that of PAINTERS 
PAINTING, his last film before UNDERGROUND, an examination of 
New York avant-garde painting since the war. There have also been 
complaints about his undeniably individualist presence and his allegedly 
divisive behavior within the radical community. It was uncertain 
whether the veteran documentarist’s fascination with the 
Weatherpeople stemmed from a legitimate political interest or from 
either radical chic or encroaching senility. 

The other possibility was that the contradictions that had been latent in 
his films since the very beginning had finally come to the fore. Basically 
some criticized the futility of his reliance on the commercial circuit of 
the liberal, “prestige” documentary as a forum for addressing the issue 
of social change in the United States. However justifiable such 
reservations about de Antonio might have been in the past, they must 
now be tabled indefinitely in the face of this solid new work. 

UNDERGROUND has confronted the project’s detractors by being both 
decidedly watchable in filmic terms, indeed compelling, and in political 
terms, a document of unassailable relevance. Only those radicals can 
afford to dismiss the film who reject out of hand the importance of 
continuing dialogue within that urban liberal and campus audience that 
the film will certainly reach. Such a dialogue, to be sure, must be a 
complement to more concrete agitation and organization among 
working people and minorities. But in itself this dialogue has an 
undeniable role within the context of a heterogeneous and nonsectarian 
Left. In the U.S. situation, such a left presence must surely be nourished 
by the consciences of intellectual and liberal groups as well as by the 
revolutionary consciousness of the oppressed. 

It is perhaps the film’s very emergence as an underground film that is at 
first most compelling. It is an underground film in the real sense, a kind 
of U.S. samizdat if you will, subversive as the innocuous Soho stuff they 
used to call underground never was. As viwers see the film, they 
confront the backs of the fugitives’ heads or the gauze scrim that 
occasionally shields their faces from us (four or five different such 
setups are alternated, for visual variety, I assume). The audience hears a 
Weatherman interrupt the discussion to ask Wexler, the cameraperson, 
with almost panic insistence if the camera had not just accidentally 
caught his face. We may marvel at the bravado of the street interviews 
by two Weatherpeople at the film’s end or catch ourselves trying to make 
cut the details of a profile or a hairstyle. All these moments constantly 
remind us of the other similar underground documents of film history, 
those stirring but rare representatives of perhaps the most select genre 
of them all. 

One is reminded, for example, of Joris Ivens’ BORINAGE (1933) or his 
INDONESIA CALLING (1946), the former a record of a Belgian miners’ 
strike. That strike was filmed literally one step ahead of the police with 
the filmmakers often saving the camera with its precious contents by 
throwing it from hand to hand or by hiding equipment from police 



informers. One thinks as well of the virtually forgotten tradition of U.S. 
labor newsreels of the interwar years that stayed alive despite red scares 
and goon squads. Or one thinks of the rare documents of racial 
oppression that have been smuggled out of South Africa over the years. 
There is also ON EST AU COTON, the legendary treatment of the 
Quebec textile industry that the National Film Board commissioned 
from Denys Arcand in 1970 but hastily suppressed as soon as they 
caught onto its subversive content. In this case, a pirated video edition 
began its permanent circulation through the Montreal radical 
subcultures immediately thereafter. 

No doubt UNDERGROUND is most reminiscent of those countless 
underground films from Latin America in the last decade. The most 
notable is, of course, Fernando Solanas’ HOUR Or THE FURNACES, the 
four-and-a-half hour epic of the Argentine struggle, filmed clandestinely 
over a period of years and later distributed underground in super8—to 
this day, I hope. The most exact parallel is with the Uruguayan short 
TUPAMAROS, like UNDERGROUND based on interviews with fugitive 
revolutionaries, masked like the Weatherpeople from public 
identification because of the very real danger which doesn't take Costa- 
Gavras to help us imagine. 

It is the aura of danger and the presence of courage that give such films 
their dramatic intensity, quite apart from any purely aesthetic qualities 
they may have. Indeed, the unavoidable roughness of the truly 
underground film adds to its impact; our response to it as film per se is 
always tempered by a special dispensation. In this light, it is curious that 
technically UNDERGROUND suffers none of the shortcomings one 
expects from an underground film. It had a healthy budget of $55,000, 
of which de Antonio and Wexler each put up $5,000. The rest was raised 
from apparently well-heeled radicals. It also had a professional crew and 
a leisurely post-shooting schedule, all of which have guaranteed a film of 
considerable polish. Surely it is only in a civilization based on repressive 
desublimation that an underground film could look so good, not to 
mention have a gala benefit premier a block from Lincoln Center. 
Nevertheless, the aura of risk and sacrifice is still present, and my 
admiration for these courageous artists cannot be withheld. It is not 
every U.S. filmmaker who risks imprisonment for refusing to cooperate 
with a grand jury. 

The history of the film is already well known, thanks to articles and 
editorials in Rolling Stone and a good many newspapers at the time of 
the subpoenas last summer. No doubt the initial publicity had 
something to do with the embarrassed withdrawal of the subpoenas a 
short time later. The feds saw that they had more face to lose in the 
outcry than faces to gain in the footage, presumably long since well 
sanitized. The harassment is not over apparently. Mysterious 
circumstances surrounding the last minute elimination of the film from 
the running at Cannes seems to be another link in the chain. 


In any case, the film is based on several days of interviews by the three 



filmmakers in a “safe” California house with the five best known 
members of the Weather Underground Organization—Bill Ayers, Kathy 
Boudin, Bernadine Dohrn, Jeff Jones, Cathy Wilkerson. That 
organization was the offspring of SDS in the early sixties of people who 
went underground in 1970 after an explosion killed three of their 
members in their Greenwich Village basement bomb factory that year. 

The organization had electrified the U.S. Left by the clandestine 
publication in July 1974 of Prairie Fire, a manifesto of their political 
principles. Ever since, the group have been putting but a quarterly paper 
called Osawatomie, named after an 1856 battle of John Brown and his 
abolitionist followers against slave owners. The press on which the 
organization personally prints their publications is shown in the film, 
together with stills of their gloved hands compiling Prairie Fire. 

The group also claims responsibility for what they call “armed 
propaganda,” to date a series of 24 symbolic bombings of political 
targets, which, as de Antonio repeatedly points out, are always executed 
with professional polish and no casualties. UNDERGROUND can in one 
way be seen merely as a filmic extension of Prairie Fire. But the film is 
ultimately much more than a podium for the group’s views. The 
filmmakers have used the interview format as a departure point for an 
historical analysis of the past 15 years of radical action and an 
assessment of current and future strategies for the Left. 

Actually, the burst of harassment, and the subsequent spotlight that 
surprised the filmmakers last summer, have in the long run had a 
salutary effect on the film, and not only in providing priceless free media 
exposure and the ad copy: “The FBI doesn't want you to see 
UNDERGROUND.” The surveillance began just after the crew had 
completed filming the astonishing person-on-the-street interviews that 
climax the film, so there was no interference with the actual shooting. It 
was in the editing stage that the film really evolved, under the publicity 
and paranoia, with the interview material serving as the base for the 
complex collage that slowly developed. Once the enterprise was put in 
the open, the filmmakers were free to search aggressively for the stock 
footage they needed to illustrate and complete the oral history that had 
emerged from their conversations. And their search paid off in one of 
the most vivid collections of filmic documentation from that period that 
has been compiled. 

Although the original conception included the extensive use of stock 
material, as might be expected in a de Antonio project, it is difficult to 
imagine how it could have been achieved without letting the cat out of 
the bag. As it stands, the film’s contributors now include many of the 
most prominent radical filmmakers of the last decade. In addition the 
film includes the usual efficient contributions from network camera 
persons who are customary but rarely acknowledged in such projects. 
The film benefits greatly from consequent expansion of its range of 
focu.: It becomes not only a study of the origins and development of the 
Weather movement but also a history of the entire U.S. Left over the 



past 15 years. 

UNDERGROUND’S achievement as a work of historical investigation is 
of course part of the continuity of de Antonio’s career. He has 
consistently confirmed history as a crucial concern of U.S. radicals. And 
he has inevitably relied on collage as the most expressive and rigorous 
means of pursuing this concern on the screen. Topical issues have 
repeatedly served de Antonio throughout his career as pretexts for such 
projects. With UNDERGROUND, the growth of the New Left is traced 
from its roots in the civil rights struggles of the early 6o’s right through 
the South Boston anti-busing riots of 1975. Hence, UNDERGROUND is 
not only a perspective of one particular group of survivors of that period, 
although, as such it is a valuable companion piece to MILESTONES— 
which, however much we might object to Kramer’s and Douglas’s object 
and angle of focus, is also a suggestive evocation of a specific group of 
castaways from the New Left. More importantly, UNDERGROUND 
offers a contemplation of the history of an entire generation. The answer 
to de Antonio’s blunt question put to the group early in the film—“What 
the hell is essentially a white, middle-class, revolutionary group doing in 
America in the year 1975?—is an exploration of what it meant for all 
radicals to grow up in the 6o’s and come of age in the 70’s. 

A viewer no doubt feels considerable interest in the details of 
underground living, in the drama of narrow escapes and constant fear, 
and in the schizophrenic ambience of normality and paranoia that 
radiates from the screen. But the filmmakers and their subjects wisely 
downplay this automatic element of fascination, providing only a few 
cloak-and-dagger anecdotes to appease the Hollywood-whetted palate. 
Happily, the job is seen to be more serious than the production of a 
documentary thriller. 

Among the autobiographies that are more or less sketched in during the 
course of the discussion, only those of Dohrn and Boudin go into 
personal detail at length. This is regrettable insofar as the distinct 
outlines of the five personae and their backgrounds are blurred. A 
heightened personalization of the five might have made the film more 
palatable for a general audience without compromising the film’s 
analytic task. I personally couldn't keep the three women and two men 
apart, although my friend, the ex-SDSer, had no trouble whatsoever. 

In any case, the group’s collective reminiscences link virtually all of the 
causes that have enlisted the Left in a meaningful continuity over the 
last 15 years. It is striking to see a medium more often attracted to 
topicality than history and more often employed for synchronic analysis 
rather than diachronic used in such a way. An entire succession of 
struggles over the years are described as reactions to facets of a single 
system. These include the struggle for rights for blacks and other third 
world groups, anti-war mobilization, Native Peoples’ and Puerto Rican 
nationalist movements, protests against the current crises of 
unemployment and urban decay, and, perhaps most important in terms 
of the Weatherpeople’s internal functioning, the feminist movement. 



(There is no reference to the related agitation for the liberation of sexual 
minorities, an unfortunate lacuna, I think, in view of various alternate 
modes of sexual community the Weatherpeople are said to have 
experimented with.) 

The film’s sense of the monolithic coherence of the System is articulated 
with often startling perceptiveness. For example, lavish camera 
movements of gleaming hotel complexes in Puerto Rico are abruptly 
transformed into tracking shots along the devastated street fronts of the 
South Bronx, while a Puerto Rican poet, Miguel Algarin, recites a 
stunning indictment of the U.S. presence in his hometown. Such a 
juxtaposition is a brilliantly succinct statement of the contradictions of 
our society. At one point there is even a reference to the McCarthyite 
problem of the 50s and the implication of this particular root of the New 
Left: Dohrn’s first memory of politics is of watching the televised Army- 
McCarthy hearings of the mid-sos, an event that ironically provided de 
Antonio with the raw material for his debut as a radical filmmaker ten 
years later. 

Excerpts from vintage news footage purchased by de Antonio and 
Lampson document much of the history described. Their budget for 
stock acquisitions was only $10,000, almost a fifth of their budget, and 
such material is prohibitively expensive. This factor alone explains why 
radical film historiography of this scope is seldom attempted. However, 
in this case, the bulk of the stock material in the film, especially from the 
later years of the period in question, was donated by various filmmaker 
friends of the three filmmakers. As a result, passages from many of the 
major radical documentaries of the last decade have found their way 
into the film, including a number of the original Newsreel productions 
and such obvious choices as Gray and Aik’s THE MURDER OF FRED 
HAMPTON, Chris Marker’s film on the Armies of the Night Pentagon 
demonstrations, Cinda Firestone’s ATTICA, Wexler-Fonda-Hayden’s 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ENEMY, Peter Biskind’s DON'T BANK ON 
AMERIKA, and, of course, de Antonio’s own IN THE YEAR OF THE 
PIG. 

As the collage unfolds, we see one by one the various strategies of 
opposition over that time period being tested and analyzed. The actions 
go from non-violent resistance at Maryland lunch counters and 
demonstrations in Selma to Martin Luther King’s confrontation marches 
through white Chicago neighborhoods not long before his death, to the 
armed resistance at Wounded Knee a few years back. They move from 
the peaceful antiwar rallies and draft card burnings of the early Vietnam 
years to the guerilla theatre of the Vietnam Veterans against the War 
and the outbursts of spontaneous anger of the famous 1969 Days of 
Rage in Chicago, or the Santa Barbara burning of the Bank of America. 
Ultimately the Weatherpeople’s 1970 decision to take the struggle 
underground and the tragic explosion that instigated that decision are 
presented and analyzed. Then the succession of symbolic political 
bombings that followed are enumerated and discussed. 



One can also trace the development of revolutionary practice on the 
microcosmic personal level in terms of the group’s internal dynamics. 
Here again it is regrettable that the group resisted the filmmakers’ urge 
to go even more deeply into this particular area. The evidence of 
personal and collective growth since the late 60s—as shown by some 
striking period footage of Dohrn, Ayers, and Jones—is one of the 
important revelations of the film. Highly suggestive is the contrast 
between the glaring, haughty radicals of those years, confronting 
cameras and reporters and haranguing their followers, and the subdued 
patient manner of conversing in the present interview. 

One unfortunate gap in the film’s history of the Weather Organization 
seems partly the result of the conditions of the production—that is, an 
explicit analysis of the group’s current tactics. No doubt security 
considerations forestalled any serious exploration of the group’s present 
interaction with any particular constituency other than their 
propaganda efforts. There are no real answers provided to the crucial 
questions of whether the group is working in romantic isolation, or 
whether their revolutionary practice is rooted in relations with working 
class or radical communities. One senses that the group attempted to 
address this absence by their decision to take the camera out onto the 
streets and into an L.A. unemployment center (not to mention the visit 
to the hospital strike at which the FBI finally discovered that something 
was cooking). The two Weatherpeople’s chats with a number of working 
people are impressive on their own terms—a middle-aged white woman 
talks of lack of opportunities, a welfare mother complains of how little 
her check will buy, a Chicano speaks in Spanish of the economic crisis, 
However, such brief interviews do not provide any sense of the Weather 
Underground’s contact with such people other than through their 
media-oriented theatrics and their publication. 

One of the major insights of the group during their years underground 
has apparently been the importance of self-criticism. The five have 
clearly had a lot of time over the last five years to evaluate their own past 
strategies. And as such, self-criticism becomes a major current of the 
film, a continuation of a similar vein in Pi'airie Fire. Not only are the 
radical tactics of the entire period of the New Left evaluated, but the 
group members’ involvement in such tactics also comes up for analysis. 
“We were arrogant,” they admit, and then talk about the importance of 
challenging their audience without condescending to it, of real dialogue. 

No doubt they do not go far enough in this direction. They can probably 
be faulted for occasionally slipping dexterously, by a few obvious 
pretexts for self-criticism, in the course of the interview. For example, 
when Mary Lampson forthrightly asks whether the charges of 
adventurism and terrorism against the group had ever been warranted, 
Dohrn neatly sidesteps the question: 

“We believe in self-criticism. We believe it’s a major way in 
which the revolution moves forward. We have a 
responsibility to have a strategy that takes into account the 



ups and downs that it’s going to go through, and doesn't see 
only in the down an endless down, or only in the up an 
endless up. It’s doing to be a struggle that peaks, and then 
rests, and gathers back its strength, and learns from violence 
that’s embedded in the system. So the mistake was not 
taking into account the long road—the whole thing—and 
understanding how much work was going to have to go into 
organizing the people through every form of struggle, and 
every form of resistance, and every form of fighting back— 
and focusing in on the one means of the struggle...” 

Unfortunately, the filmmakers themselves occasionally indulge such 
reticence. For example, a discussion of the group’s single most glaring 
error, the Timothy Leary prison break fiasco, mentioned in Peter 
Biskind and Marc Weiss’s article in Rolling Stone, has been edited out of 
the finished film. Nonetheless, this tendency toward evasion is more the 
exception than the rule: The overall spirit of the group’s self analysis is 
sincere and hard-headed. 

This self-critical tone of the discourse infects the entire filmic project as 
well. Hence we are spared the embarrassment of an unmediated 
endorsement of Weather politics by a constant reference to and analysis 
of the meaning and purpose of the filmmaking enterprise itself. (De 
Antonio’s public pronouncements on the Weather Organization usually 
lack this self-reflective posture.) “What is the best way for us to make a 
film that moves other people, that moves many people to feel that they 
can make a revolution in this country?” This question, posed by Boudin 
at one point, is a recurring preoccupation of the conversation. Self¬ 
interrogation is the basic posture of the filmic discourse. 

At one point, the Weatherpeople initiate a tense exchange about the 
goals and the conditions of the filming by complaining of the discomfort 
and artificiality of the setup. The position of a fugitive from the FBI 
complaining of his leg falling asleep does more than set off nervous 
laughter among the crew. It is a vivid reminder of the artifice of the 
filmic situation and of the conditions of its address. At another point, a 
similar discussion includes a recognition of the ambivalent political 
meaning of the project and the film medium itself. Here is an admission 
that the overwhelming array of equipment surrounding the five could 
possibly be used by either the ruling class or the revolutionary class. 

Such frank self-questioning subverts any tendency towards 
mystification. And it stops short romanticizing the figure of the 
revolutionary that less restrained filmmakers might have catered to. 

Perhaps it is Lampson’s influence that has been responsible for 
mediating de Antonio’s enthusiasm for the Weatherpeople. Both she 
and Wexler had serious reservations about the Underground’s politics 
and about the project itself. It is uncertain what effect her collaboration 
with de Antonio has had on the film or will have in the future. (Lampson 
was de Antonio’s editor on three of his previous films and worked on 
ATTICA as well. Whether she will continue to express her undeniable 



talent in collaboration or independently will be interesting to see. It is 
not the first time that a silent and efficient woman assistant of the 60s is 
claiming an equitable share of the top billing in the 70s, and the process 
is not yet complete.) 

The Village Voice effected a particularly vicious use of that form of prior 
restraint that the Constitution permits New York film critics (and which 
the FBI would do well to emulate, although on second thought the critics 
do the feds’ job better and more subtly than they themselves could). Its 
review declared, with a flash of typically devastating wit, that 
UNDERGROUND was a “bomb” before it even opened and “of very 
limited interest as cinema.” Whether there is any connection between 
this ex cathedra pronouncement and the fact that the film had to be 
yanked from its New York showplace after two weeks is hardly a taxing 
question (in those cities in which it has been doing well, 
UNDERGROUND was well received by the liberal press). In any case, 
contrary to the Uoice’s assessment, the Weatherpeople’s discussion is 
neither “boring,” nor is Wexler’s photography “static.” Instead, the 
filmed interview material is austerely absorbing, contemplative, and 
demanding. Perhaps the visual style of the interview, with its tendency 
to emphasize random details and surface textures, teapots, and 
wristwatches, is Bressonian (as the Rolling Stone article suggested in a 
turn of phrase that must have made many readers switch channels). 
However, the directness of its address and the relentlessness of its 
scrutiny are surely evocative of late Godard or of Straub. 

The details of the curious minimalism of the mise en scene are 
fascinating on their own terms. When we see the head-on faces of the 
filmmakers, Wexler is poised and cool, but the other two are anxiously 
and self-consciously engrossed in their subjects’ words. Silhouetted in 
the frame’s foreground are rear view of the Weatherpeople’s heads (seen 
in a mirrored reverse-shot arrangement which the filmmakers rely on 
most). A fascinating detail among the spare, bright furnishings of the 
room is a huge, quilted wall hanging behind the crew whose inscription 
is only gradually revealed in the course of the film, “The future will be 
what the people struggle to make it.” (The quilt was the Underground’s 
present to the filmmakers at the end of the shooting.) 

The filmmakers seem to have discovered, like Godard and Straub in 
their distinct ways, how to employ visual bareness as a means of 
underlying the auditory component of a scene. For, above all, 
UNDERGROUND is a film to be listened to. The film derives much of its 
pace from the slow, deliberate style of dialogue that the Weatherpeople 
have evolved in their five years of underground communal living. As 
such, the work relies less than any other de Antonio film on the 
dynamics of visual momentum or editorial collision for its impact. At 
several points the film even pauses while members of the group recite 
poems they have written—on the 1970 explosion, on the hatred aroused 
by the events in South Boston. 


Near the end, the screen is even blacked out while a Weatherwoman 



recites her poem dedicated to Assata Shakur (the Black Liberation Army 
heroine currently on trial), a poem about the loneliness and sacrifice 
involved in being underground. It is a digression of unusual power (if 
the concept of digression is permissible within that of collage). In any 
case, there is no question but that the spectator must listen attentively to 
the deliberate but leisurely unfolding of the conversation. In fact, 
spectators must listen even more attentively than has been demanded by 
de Antonio’s films in the past, films always notable for their discursive 
composition in the first place. Such films as HEARTS AND MINDS rely 
on a node of address distinctly different from this, their structural 
affinities to UNDERGROUND notwithstanding, propelled solely 
through their visual energy. With UNDERGROUND, voices and ideas 
are integrated with the images in a dialectic momentum that is forceful 
and articulate. 

In one sense, the austere visual style of the interviews provides a perfect 
setting for the interpolated stock material. The structural opposition of 
the interview passages with the archival passages can be well imagined 
by those familiar with the work of de Antonio and his imitators. The 
interviews, with their slow, deliberate, analytic rhythm and their 
contemplative tone, have the effect of sharply setting off the inserts. And 
the visual inserts have a black and white dramatic intensity and their 
connotations of the turbulence and passion of that already thoroughly 
mythologized period. 

There seem to be a few deficiencies the three filmmakers betray as 
filmmakers. That is, there might have been more dynamic interplay 
between the groups on either side of the camera and less feeling of 
intimidation on the part of the filmmakers. However, such deficiencies 
are abundantly compensated for by de Antonio and Lampson’s 
brilliance as editors. Again and again, a point is made or a feeling 
explored by a masterful juxtaposition or superimposition of contrasting 
filmic materials, visual and auditory, present and past. One outstanding 
example is centered on the group’s discussion of their coming to grips 
with the problem of sexism, both in terms of their interior collective 
functioning and their outward political stance. It is conducted as a voice 
over carried above late 60s footage showing Jones and Ayers addressing 
a demonstration. Their masculinist posturing and strutting behind the 
podium provide vivid flashback evidence here for the voice-over 
critique, with its affirmation of the necessity of strength and gentleness 
at the same time. 

Elsewhere, a savagely brilliant montage evokes the ending of the 
Vietnam war. It does so by using excerpts from films such as YEAR OF 
THE PIG and INTRODUCTION TO THE ENEMY, as well as other 
footage from network and official sources assembled by the editors. The 
sequence is introduced to the tune of Phil Ochs’ “The War Is Over.” We 
see splendid Navy footage showing a disabled U.S. helicopter 
plummeting from the deck of an aircraft-carrier and floundering in the 
water. The progression of images that follows includes rare, almost 
hagiographic footage of Ho Chi Minh, a confident interview with Mme. 



Binh, a glimpse of smiling women militia, and then a MILLHOUSE-style 
montage of Agnew and Kissinger giving identical goodbye waves from 
airliner ramps, as Ochs resurges on the soundtrack. The topical and 
structural center of the sequence then appears. We hear a Presidential 
announcement by Ford that the war is over and a sharp contradiction by 
a Weather woman’s voice over: “We are not going to let the war be over.” 
The discussion that ensues, an affirmation of the priority of people over 
technology, of people as the subject of history, continues over long eerie 
slow-motion movements from a U.S. bomber showing jungle landscapes 
bursting into flames, their colors distilled with surreal brittleness. More 
MILLHOUSE rhetoric is next. A collage follows of the Saigon branches 
of U.S. multinationals and some footage of the Nixons deplaning, all 
smiles and waves, at a Saigon airbase. At the same time, the Dylan song 
that gave the Weather Organization its name provides the musical coda 
to the sequence. De Antonio has lost none of his passionate anger, his 
caustic wit, nor his acute political insight in the years since THE YEAR 
OF THE PIG. 

The film’s appeal, then, as will be clear from this passage, is by no means 
solely intellectual. Its predominantly analytic approach is often balanced 
by a rhetoric that is as gut-level as the declamatory and emotional 
Vietnam sequence. The Dylan and Ochs songs, for instance, are not the 
only use of music in this direction. Elsewhere, snatches of the same 
music, as well as of Nine Simone’s “There’s a New World Coming” 
capture the flavor of the era the film is trying to evoke. The Simone song, 
for example, is played climactically over the concluding shots of Native 
People activists at Wounded Knee, contemplated in stoic, silhouetted 
close up, rifle at the ready. As a kind of theme music for the film, these 
songs impart a tone of stirring optimism to the project as a whole. This 
tone, stemming in no small way from the confident pragmatism of the 
Weatherpeople themselves, is reinforced, it is true, by a sense of 
nostalgia for the days when a revolution did seem to be going on in the 
streets. And such nostalgia will no doubt be inferred from much of the 
film’s stock footage—in the almost beatific aura of the clips of black 
martyrs, Malcolm X, King, and Fred Hampton, for example. But this 
enthralling, almost innocent optimism is also a product of a hard- 
headed materialist analysis. It is inspired by the Vietnamese victory 
against all odds, and by the growing base of the movement for change in 
the United States, not by any deluded estimation of the impact of 
underground resistance within the fortress of monopoly capitalism 
itself. As Dohrn puts it in the film: 

“The lessons of the war are subversive... If you understand 
what happened in the Vietnamese war and why the 
Vietnamese defeated the U.S., it makes the possibility and 
the inevitability of revolution in the United States very clear. 

The United States government is not invincible. It didn't 
exist for all time, and it’s not going to exist for all time.” 


It is a lesson Peter Davis had neither the courage nor the insight to 
induce in HEARTS AND MINDS, nor Emile de Antonio in any previous 



films in an unequivocal way, for that matter. But here it is repeated with 
contagious confidence. 

If de Antonio, Lampson and Wexler now succeed in bringing this 
message to a substantial audience along with the crucial questions that 
are part of that message, it will be of utmost importance for the U.S. 

Left. At this point plans for a TV sales pitch are being formed but are 
still provisional upon the theatrical showing. But even within the liberal 
and campus constituency for such a film, if the stereotype of the 
committed revolutionary as a lunatic terrorist has been demystified by 
the image of these earnest, dedicated, tea-drinking people; if the media 
theme of the failure of the New Left has been subverted; if the possibility 
of negative discourse has been extended; then UNDERGROUND is a 
film for which we cannot but be grateful. 
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In the burning aftermath of Pearl Harbor, Japanese imperialism made 
its major bid for hegemony in the Western Pacific, an expansion of 
power vital for achieving Japan’s war aim of a “Greater East Asia Co¬ 
prosperity Sphere.” For the Japanese, complete victory in the Pacific 
would have accomplished numerous strategic goals: self-sufficiency in 
oil and other raw materials essential for industry and war; elimination 
from Asia and the Pacific of its U.S. rival; consolidation, with a clear 
field ahead, of its victories in China and Indochina; establishment of a 
gateway to the Soviet Union and British India. 

Putting their plan into practice, the Japanese ouickly pounced upon 
English, Dutch, and U.S. possessions in the Western Pacific and 
successfully ousted all other imperial forces from the region by April 
1942. One more victory of Pearl Harbor-like proportions would have 
forced the Americans back to their own coastline and produced a 
general peace settlement—or so that Japanese believed. But where? 
Midway, the last U.S. naval base between the Philipines and Hawaii, was 
the logical choice for the projected triumph. The Walter Mirisch 
Company and Universal Pictures have chosen MIDWAY as their major 
war film of 1976. Neither Japan nor Mirisch, as it turned out, was able to 
achieve its strategic goals. 

Thirty-four years ago, the Japanese blundered badly at Midway. They 
failed to close the door to their enemies in last Asia and the Pacific, 
much less reach San Francisco and fan out toward the Rockies, as 
nervous U.S. press pundits believed possible at the time. Instead, Japan 
suffered a humiliating defeat of its own carrier force in a war 
subsequently decided by carriers and island-hopping commandos. After 
Midway, Japan’s militarists were compelled to watch as the United 
States Navy cut the arteries of their Pacific empire, made tactically 
brilliant moves toward their home islands, and built up the 
overwhelming air and naval superiority that, in the opinion of many 
military experts, made the final atom bomb attacks on Hiroshima and 




Nagasaki not only tragic but strategically superfluous. 


For the contemporary U.S. filmmaker, Midway could have conjured up 
many exciting things. Here, after all, was an important victory in a 
Pacific war won solidly by Americans against an old-fashioned pre- 
Korea, pre-Vietnam enemy—a foe that most would agree was 
unambiguously the greater evil. Here also was a fearsome tale of racial 
aliens, perhaps about to engulf North America, exorcised in a gaudy 
naval battle, a situation far more compelling and genuinely theatening 
than LBJ’s fabricated gunboats in the Gulf of Tonkin. On paper, this 
should have been a cracking good war movie to coincide with the 
Bicentennial celebrations, the saber-rattling oratory of Reagan and 
Ford, and the well-orchestrated rise to power of the peanut-farming 
Annapolis man, Jimmy Carter. Yet, by any standard except maybe box 
office, MIDWAY is about as successful as Reagan’s presidential screen 
test on the Panama canal. 

Although it was probably foolish to expect something on the level of 
such World War II classics as GUADALCANAL DIARY or OBJECTIVE 
BURMA (the blacklists, among other things, wreaked havoc with the 
writers of the better war films), MIDWAY probably could have been 
much better if the Hollywood moguls believed that war films were as 
commercially attractive as disaster films, or that plot and character were 
as important as gadgets and stars. As it is, MIDWAY is a boring hulk of a 
film, filled with the technological junk of contemporary mass consumer 
society, even with Japanese officers whose studied monotone reminds 
one of Nixon White House aides. It is a comment upon a system and a 
business where technique has replaced substance and even technique is 
in serious decline. 

Sensurround is MIDWAY’S big gimmick, its noisy substitute for a 
coherent and serious motion picture. Sensurround does work well at the 
film’s beginning and high point, with the genuinely exciting portrayal of 
the Doolittle raid on Tokyo, but it falls flat when used in the extensive 
Midway battle scenes. The footage of exploding planes and burning 
ships becomes not only repetitive but undifferentiated for commercial 
purposes—the same shots are apparently used often for both Japanese 
and U.S. naval interiors. 

Along with the actual Midway battle story, which the film presents quite 
adequately (although how the Japanese got there and the political 
implications of the war are left untouched), Miriscn presents a silly 
Father-Son-Japanese girlfriend love story, whicn can only be 
understood as a reminder of the Nisei concentration camps. When naval 
officer Charleton Heston discovers that his pilot son loves a Nisei 
classmate interned in Hawaii, he exclaims, “Boy, you have a lousy sense 
of timing.” (His dialogue is indicative of the movie as a whole.) For 
dramatic purposes, father and son sans Japanese girlfirend wind up 
squabbling on the U.S.S. Yorktown at Midway. After the son is badly 
burned in battle, Heston takes to the air in the old-fashioned Saturday 
matinee tradition to sink the Japanese carrier that had hideously 



wounded his offspring. 


References to a possible Japanese attack on the United States in the 
event of defeat are dispersed throughout the film but never in a way to 
build dramatic tension. Indeed, except for some white-scarved, sinister 
looking Japanese pilots reminiscent of the old Hollywood films, the 
movie is even half-hearted in its chauvinism, perhaps worried not to 
offend Japanese audiences in today’s market. Thus, MIDWAY wastes 
the great Japanese actor Toshiro Mifune in a stiff, solemn portrayal of 
Admiral Yamamoto, the Japanese naval commender who in reality was 
a colorful and complex character. On both sides of the battle, 
characterizations in the film are about on the level of EARTHQUAKE, 
another recent Heston epic. The U.S. military personnel especially are 
portrayed as grinning enthusiasts who go to their deaths in planes and 
ships like cheering spectators at a football game. 

Also, the U.S. cast is studded with superfluous stars, who for box office 
reasons are often projected in irrelevant little cameos. Robert Mitchum 
scratching away as Admiral Bull Halsey, hospitalized with a skin disease 
and thus unable to make the battle, is the most outrageous example. In 
all these respects, the stars, the sensurround gadgeteering, the 
impersonal and roulette-wheel quality of much of the fighting and the 
killing, the film projects a good deal about contemporary bourgeois 
attitudes about the organization of society in peace and war Henry 
Fonda as Admiral Nimitz asks at the end of the film: 

“Were we better than the Japanese or just luckier?“ 

The message is no more antiwar than a similar comment by a football 
coach would be anti-football. The film perhaps tells us a great deal more 
about postwar Hollywood cinema and U.S. society under monopoly rule 
than about WWII in the Pacific. In its ineptitude and its mirroring of the 
state of contemporary bourgeois society, MIDWAY reveals the general 
deterioration of two major U.S. film genres, the war film and the 
historical pageant film. It also displays for commercial purposes the 
empty shell of the populist nationalism that gave so many of the old war 
films their energy and flavor. The juice, however, is gone—as it is, of 
course, from capitalist culture as a whole. 


As a postscript, I noticed only halfhearted cheering in the audience, 
composed mainly of children and Asians, when Heston and his friends 
sank the Japanese carriers at Midway (this was at a Saturday afternoon 
performance at a mid-Manhattan first-run theater). Curiously enough, 
some of this cheering came from the Asians, one of whom told me 
afterwards that he was Korean and didn't like the Japanese. Later, when 
Heston died an inevitable hero’s death, crashlanding into the U.S.S. 
V’sterprise, a female voice in the audience was heard to mutter, “serves 
him right for being so macho.” That was a better line than any in the 
film and an example of Hollywood’s failure in the film to appeal 
effectively to either old or new values. Heston and Hollywood had done 




much better with the Red Sea, which, given the present state of 
bourgeois politics in the United States, may be the next stop for 
Hollywood and sensurround. 
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Reprinted from Frontiers: A Journal of Women’s Studies 1:1, Fall 1975 

The Denver area is full of male feminists. Two of them, both science- 
fiction writers, urged me to see A BOY AND HIS DOG, the feature- 
length film made from Harlan Ellison’s science-fiction story of the same 
name. Both men are friends of mine, and Harlan Ellison is a friend of 
mine also; yet must I proclaim publicly right here that sending a woman 
to see A BOY AND HIS DOG is like sending a Jew to a movie that 
glorifies Dachau; you need not be a feminist to loathe this film. I don't 
know whether Ellison supervised the making of the film or whether he 
approves of it, so this review will deal entirely with the film and not with 
Ellison’s story. (1} Kate Millett called Norman Mailer’s An American 
Dream a novel about how to kill your wife and live happily ever after; A 
BOY AND HIS DOG is about how to feed your girl friend to your dog 
and live happily ever after. 

This film is in the direct line of descent of hundreds of Hollywood 
movies in which a designing and dangerous woman tries to part loyal 
male buddies. BOY has essentially the same ending as CASABLANCA, 
although in the latter film getting rid of the woman is romantically 
glossed over—i.e., she is renounced, not chopped into dog food. Samuel 
Delany, an excellent science fiction writer and critic, has invented the 
word “homosexist” to describe films like BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE 
SUNDANCE KID, in which the woman is a dim tagalong, brought in to 
placate the audience, which might be expected to grow uneasy at a film 
in which the main emotional entanglements between men and women 
are either secondary or rejected. (2) 

In this sense, BOY is a homosexist film. It is not a homosexual film—I 
want to make that clear. If there are constant jokes made about the 
“fuzzy butt” of the telepathic dog, Blood, and if the dog is pictured as 
immensely appealing, this is not because the dog rouses erotic feelings 
in either Vic (the hero) or anybody else; it is because he doesn't, and it is 
therefore safe to love him. BOY is affectionate towards the dog, who is 
asexual. It is the woman, Quilla June, corrupt, dangerous, but 




powerfully attractive, that the film finds evil and menacing. Stories in 
which the world’s evil is attributed to women or women’s sexual 
attractiveness are hardly new in western culture, and there are times 
you'd swear BOY was a remake of SAMSON AGONISTES or even the 
story of the Garden of Eden, although the garden here (a world 
devastated by World War Three) is a pretty bleak and minimal one. 

Stories which portray a noble, talented, or sympathetic man done in by 
an evil temptress depend heavily on the plausibility of the temptress, 
and it’s here that BOY falls down—it’s a good film until the utter 
impossibility of Quilla June, Vic’s girlfriend, destroys it. Among other 
good things the movie has a splendid performance by the dog—pieced 
together by the director, one assumes, but at times one wonders; the 
dog’s a better actor than many human ones. And the film has that rare 
science fiction virtue one might call Not Shoving Your Nose In It. 
Remember those films in which somebody says, 

“My God, Sheila. Don't you realize what this means? Those 
unknown monsters which devoured a little girl and killed old 
Grandpa Perkins are the mutated ants caused by radiation 
from the bomb tests held three years ago in the Arizona 
desert.” 

Well, nobody in BOY ever talks like this. The film does not painfully 
belabor the obvious but gives you the science fiction background and 
details you need quickly, dramatically, and above all, obliquely. But you 
buy the considerable virtues of the movie by having to endure (once 
again) a story whose main point is that women are no damned good and 
men are better off without us, even when it means killing us. 

Vic, the boy, survives (with the help of his telepathic dog, Blood) in a 
ruined, sterile, war-devastated America in which rape and murder are 
commonplaces. He attempts to rape Quilla June, only to be 
unexpectedly trapped by love. She tempts him down to the underground 
world of “Topeka, ”(3} a 1905-ish midwestern smalltown world like a Ray 
Bradbury story gone totalitarian, and he finds himself a prisoner. Quilla 
sets him free, wishing him to kill the leaders of this ghastly place, but the 
leaders’ robot executioner is all but unkillable (although Vic manages to 
short out one of them, there are plenty more in the warehouse) and the 
lovers flee above ground. A wounded, weakened Blood, waiting above 
ground for Vic, has waited too long: Vic is forced to choose between 
Blood’s life and Quilla June’s, and he chooses his real friend, the dog. 

From the above synopsis (if you hadn't seen the film) you might guess 
that both societies are intolerable, that both characters are driven, and 
that any course of action taken by anybody will, of necessity, be tragic. 
This is not the case. For example, the film presents the judicial 
executions in “Topeka” as horrifying, while casual murders above 
ground are a grim sort of fun—Vic’s and Quilla’s reactions give the 
audience its cue in both cases. The murders are also paced differently 
and shown differently. A key line in the film—Vic shouts that he wants to 
go back to the dirt above ground so that he can feel clean—characterizes 


her form of Hell as infinitely worse than his. He is a loser below ground 
and a winner above ground, but the film translates this difference into a 
moral difference between the two societies. (I might add that the line 
itself is television-ghastly. Vic has been carefully created as someone 
who would not give a damn about feeling morally clean and to whom 
such a self-conscious fatuity as the line would be impossible.) 

Above all, Vic and Blood are lovable and good, and Quilla June is 
manipulative and bad, so Vic’s final choice is a foregone conclusion. 
Unfortunately, the foregoneness of the conclusion destroys its drama. 
Since feeding your girlfriend to your dog is neither suspenseful nor 
tragic—it’s necessary and she deserves nothing better—the end dwindles 
to a sour joke, exactly as the audience took it. It isn't hard to see in this 
film another repetition of the common American idea that if only men 
could get away from civilization (i.e. women) and civilization’s 
troublesome insistence that one actually interact with others, life (men’s 
lives) would be much better. Even though Vic’s life, after Quilla, will be 
lived in a bleak and ruined world, he will be free; BOY is surprisingly 
like Huckleberry Finn, with Blood as the undemanding and loving 
companion who isn't quite human, like Nigger Jim. The movie, however, 
goes farther than Twain did; civilization (“Topeka”) is totally corrupt. 
And woman is not simply avoided but wiped out, a necessity if man 
(who has now seen through her bitchery and is no longer a slave to his 
gonads) is to go off with his real friend, the dog. 

BOY presents its woman as corrupt and produced by a corrupt society; 
only by murdering her can man avoid her dangerous fascinations. A 
sexless relationship is better, “love” is rotten, and Vic’s becoming 
disillusioned with “love” and returning to his old friend (the dog) is the 
plot of the film. Quilla June is therefore an important character, and the 
film’s judgment of her is the linchpin of the plot. 

Quilla June at first looks like a brave woman. By coming above ground 
she risks death, not to mention rape. She is also surprisingly competent; 
she knows how to shoot. However, we soon find that her escapade is 
neither patriotic nor curious but fueled by greedy ambition, for the 
elders of “Topeka” have sent her up with the promise of reward. Later 
she braves the rulers of “Topeka” (including her own father) by freeing 
Vic, but this action is not undertaken because she likes him or repents of 
having trapped him; instead, she wishes him to kill—for her—the 
“Committee” which rules this underground society. Why she can't do 
this herself is something of a puzzle, for she apparently knows how to 
shoot and guns are available, but perhaps the film wants to characterize 
her as simultaneously dangerous and helpless. She has persuaded other 
teenagers to rebel against the rulers of “Topeka,” an accomplishment 
which you might think would show her as something of a political 
mastermind, but no, they are all boys—there are no girls in Quilla’s 
rebellion—so it is probable that she has seduced them into submission, 
as she did Vic. She is no Joan of Arc (or even Evita Peron), but only 
Mata Hari. The government of “Topeka” is viciously conformist, but no 
credit accrues to Quilla for wanting to destroy such a set-up; for what 



she really wants, as she makes plain to Vic, is to replace those currently 
in power with herself. The film simultaneously presents her as 
enormously dangerous and powerful (because of her sexuality) and 
totally helpless (although she must know about the robot executioner, 
all she does is scream for Vic to protect her, though earlier she was 
daring enough to bash in heads). Back on the surface (in her wedding 
dress, a good touch) she reveals that she is not only helpless but stupid; 
she whines unpleasantly and “manages” Vic badly—and this is fatal, 
because he is now her only protector. 

According to Samuel Delany,(4) a literary characterization proceeds by 
means of three kinds of actions: gratuitous, purposeful, and habitual, 
and well-written characters perform all three. (This classification 
certainly applies to realistic fiction, and I suspect it applies to all fiction, 
however stylized.) Sexist literature produces two kinds of female 
characters, both imperfect: the Heroine, whose actions are all 
gratuitious, £5} and the Villainess, whose actions are all purposeful. 
Neither performs habitual actions. 

Now Quilla June perfectly fits this formula for a Villainess—she is all 
calculation. She has no habits, and what a difference it would make if 
she did—bit her fingernails, for example, or wince uncontrollably 
whenever her dreadful Daddy comes too close! But aside from a few 
clumsy betrayals of hatred, Quilla never does anything spontaneously 
(that is, gratuitously) any more than she does anything out of habit; she 
is all outside, all mask, and the few revelations of her feelings are simply 
revelations that Quilla is hateful. The inner life that makes Blood and 
Vic so lovable is withheld from Quilla June; she is a grotesque enormity, 
a totally manipulative Bitch. We are shown that she is “ambitious,” but 
it’s hard to know what ambition is supposed to mean here (it seems to 
be only another word for hate) since what she wants is neither flattery, 
glory, nor self-importance, but only revenge. 

In addition to repeating the theme of Love Between Buddies, the film 
strongly resembles those 1950s films in which the Good Girl is bait, used 
to bind the Bad Boy to the Conformist System—except that the 1950s 
films I'm thinking of are on the side of the System (of which the Good 
Girl is an artifact), and this film most emphatically is not. Clearly, BOY 
intends to attack the Conformist System (a remarkably nasty one in this 
film); judgment is pronounced upon it by Vic, and its representative. 
Quilla June, is destroyed by him. 

What is odd is that Quilla June, far from representing “Topeka,” is in 
fact trying to destroy it, and that “Topeka,” far from being hurt by Quilla 
June’s death, is protected by it. One might begin to suspect that 
“Topeka” has an interest in having Quilla destroyed and that far from 
being its representative, she is its scapegoat—expendable, unnecessary, 
but useful at times for containing the rage of punks like Vic. 

That is, thinking you are attacking society when you condemn or ravage 
the hypothetical Nice Girl Next Door is the exact equivalent of thinking 
that stealing from the local supermarket makes you a Communist. 


The Nice Girl Next Door, although she is often perceived as the most 
protected and most valuable citizen in a sexist society, is neither. She 
isn't even really in the society at all. She’s a figurine, a possession, a 
commercial product, something the film recognizes at one point when it 
shows a long line of girls in bridal dresses (same uniform, different 
faces) waiting in a hospital corridor to be led in and “married” to Vic. 
(“Topeka” is taking semen samples from him as he lies wired to a 
machine that stimulates his brain in order to induce orgasm; each girl in 
turn stands under a horseshoe of flowers in her white gown, a minister 
solemnly reads the marriage service, the machine is turned on, and the 
resulting semen is neatly labeled, presumably with the name of the 
“wife.”) The Nice Girl is socially powerless, useful at best for the minor 
policing of teenage boys, useful as a reward or a “responsibility” but 
hardly a citizen in her own right—after all, the major policing in a sexist 
society is done by others, overwhelmingly by adult males. When Vic 
destroys Quilla he is destroying a victim, a quasi-slave, a piece of useful 
property. He is certainly not harming “Topeka.” And the film does not 
present Quilla’s destruction as Quilla’s tragedy; on the contrary, it is she 
who is the real menace; it is she who must be punished. 

This is scapegoating. 

The movie hates “Topeka,” but it executes Quilla June. Are the two 
identical? To think they are is comparable to the theories which 
maintained that the only flaw in antebellum Southern slavery was the 
wretched character and corrupting influence of the slaves themselves. 
This logic is a form of Philip Wylie’s Momism, in which women are 
“society” and a man escapes from “society” and its obligations by 
avoiding women; the usual American form of this illusion is the concept 
of marriage as a trap into which men are tricked by women. But if 
society is really constituted by other men (as “Topeka” certainly seems 
to be), then no escape is possible; avoiding women leaves a man just as 
open to intimidation by other men, i.e., by “society.” BOY avoids the 
problem of society-as-other-men by splitting the world into two: in 
underground “Topeka” there are relatively free women (that is, young 
people and members of the lower classes are oppressed regardless of 
sex), while above ground women are prostitutes, drudges, or rape 
victims, and hence powerless. 

The real ruler of “Topeka” is clearly Quilla’s daddy, but the fight with 
him is never joined at all. Indeed, the film doesn't even seem interested 
in him. This is especially odd since the role (a very brief one) is played 
by Jason Robards. Jr., and you'd think that out of sheer dramatic 
expediency the movie would give him more to do. I might add that the 
rulers of the underground society are presented as quite 
straightforwardly cynical and callous, which seems to me a bad mistake; 
“Topeka,” in its enforced imitation of Kansas 1905 (or a.daydream 
thereof) is a mind-bendingly surreal place. I don't believe the leaders 
would be exempt from the general craziness; quite the contrary ( 1984, 
q.v.). This aspect of “Topeka” is well conveyed in the film, for example, 



by the white face makeup and the misty, purplish sky—so close that it 
gives you instant claustrophobia. 

It is nonsense to insist that the real danger in a tyrannical, self-hating, 
hypocritical, piously horrible society is pretty, scheming, little girls. The 
Nice Girl looks like the most sacred and the most privileged citizen of 
this ghastly commonality, but in reality her rights (as opposed to the 
rights of her owners) are nonexistent. In D. W. Griffith’s ORPHANS 
OF THE STORM, for example, to lay a finger on Lillian Gish looks like a 
desecration, but she is far from being society or even a citizen of it; she 
has been invented, constructed, meant, put there in the film either to be 
raped or saved from rape—what other purpose can there possibly be for 
her unhuman helplessness and childishness? The Victorian gentlemen 
who so assiduously protected their daughters’ maiden purity were not 
hypocrites when they visited whorehouses stocked with 12-year-old 
girls; they were simply acting on the identical assumption about the high 
value of maiden purity. In such a setup, pretty girls are about as much 
privileged citizens as a diamond ring is a privileged citizen. Like money 
or jewels, women are counters for use in business or warfare between 
men. 

Punk loners (who are much more part of “society” than Vic is part of 
“Topeka” in BOY) can go on terrifying or killing waitresses or 
cheerleaders forever under the impression that they're heroically 
attacking society; this is what happens in both BOY and THE WILD 
ONES, a movie whose anger (and evasions) thrilled a whole generation. 

Confusing Nelson Rockefeller with his car is a useful delusion to 
inculcate in punks; this way they attack the car instead of the man. After 
all, if the punks ever found out the car was only a possession, there 
might be real trouble. But as long as movies assume that the use of 
women to bind men to respectability is an instinct or a scheme by 
women (who must act through men in order to attain any power or 
safety), and not a circumstance set up by powerful men, rebels can 
expend their emotion on reincarnations of the Bitch Goddess forever. 

The war between fathers and sons is as chronic a conflict in patriarchy 
as the war between classes (that is, between upperclass and lowerclass 
men), though not nearly as revolutionary in its potential. In both 
conflicts women are useful scapegoats, blamable and punishable for 
everything. After all, Son will eventually make it to the state of Father 
and will have his own Daughter/Wife he can own (“protect”) from other 
Fathers, a Daughter he can give to another Son as payment for 
containing the status quo. Son can be counted on to punish Daughter if 
Daughter gets out of hand. Thus a real alliance between Daughter and 
Son is made eternally impossible, and luckily so, for such an alliance 
would be almost as dangerous for patriarchy as one between Daughter 
and Mother. Between classes, scapegoats are even more useful: 
Lowerclass Man is not going to make it at all, i.e., he will never replace 
Upperclass Man; so using Lower/Upperclass Woman as scapegoat both 
distracts him from the real situation and bribes hire to endure it. 



The evils of female sexuality and the obligatory punishment of its 
carriers is the grand, eternally useful scapegoat of Western patriarchy. It 
is the one topic on which Fathers and Sons, Upperclass Men and 
Lowerclass Men can heartily agree. And they can agree (and collude) 
while enjoying the comforting illusion that they are engaged in 
dangerous, revolutionary activities. I believe the makers of BOY really 
thought they were violating a sacred taboo when they fed Quilla June to 
Blood, but there is certainly no such taboo extant now in fiction or film. 

In fact, I doubt there ever was one. For quite a while 20th century 
literature and films have specialized in exploitation, self- 
aggrandizement, and violence directed against women; writers who use 
such devices can congratulate themselves on being daring while taking 
almost no risks. This violence didn't start with FRENZY, either; Griffith 
could show Lillian Gish in various threatening situations time after time, 
Gloria Swanson could be carried half-naked out of the surf (this in 1919), 
and DeMille could elevate orgy to a shlock art. How much freedom had 
any of them to violate real taboos—for example, to attack free 
enterprise? The sacredness of the Nice Girl is important only when it 
gives one group of Sons or Fathers a reason to wallop another; otherwise 
nobody cares. The one taboo is highly ambivalent and strongly titillating 
(the treatment of Mom in American movies, with its mingling of 
exploitation, adulation, and venom, is an even plainer case), but the 
second taboo is absolute. 

Naked ladies in bathtubs or rape (a subject surprisingly present in late 
19th century European theater) don't get you into trouble with the 
censors, certainly not persistently. If you are Mae West and you try to 
demystify sex, removing both pruriency and sentimentality from the 
subject, you get into trouble with the Hays Office. If you are Charlie 
Chaplin, you end up in much worse trouble, and not with the Hays 
Office, either. 

If you look carefully at the structural (though not sexual) position of 
Blood in the triangle dog-boy-girl, you find that he is really Vic’s other 
woman, in fact, Vic’s wife. Blood, presented as a better person than 
Quilla June, nonetheless controls his relationship with Vic through 
identical manipulativeness of the traditional feminine sort: he is by far 
the more dependent, he is smaller, he cannot handle firearms, and he 
depends on Vic for food. Suavely dignified as the dog is, his pretensions 
are always at (very comic) odds with his behavior. He’s a mooch, a 
coaxer, a charmer, a wheedler, a jealous sulk, a self-dramatizer who gets 
his way by ostentatiously parading his wounded feelings. He even fulfills 
the common American wifely function (remember Maggie and Jiggs?) of 
trying to make Vic cultured. In short, he acts very like a wife, even to the 
traditional parallel that when Blood wants something, like going Over 
the Hill, and Vic doesn't, Blood has to do without. It might be objected 
that Blood works for his keep as a sort of assistant to Vic, but then so do 
wives; child care, shopping, cooking, and cleaning are hardly female 
hobbies. One example of the film’s virulent misogyny is the presentation 
of Quilla June as strictly a luxury article. Another evidence of loading 



the deck (very striking, too) is the scene in with Quilla calls Blood 
“cute”—the audience roars with scorn, but of course the talking dog is 
cute, and this cuteness is precisely what the audience has been relishing 
all evening. Moreover, Blood’s will and Tic’s will usually run in the same 
channels; pets (which is what the dog is, even if he can speak) are less 
demanding and more loyal than human friends. I suspect the reason the 
film does not present a friendship between Vic and Quilla is not only 
that throwing over your girlfriend for a boy would suggest 
homosexuality, but also that a friendship between two men could not 
possibly be as harmonious as one between a boy and a dog. 

If Quilla June is seen as evil by the film, I suspect the main reason is 
because she’s not Vic’s dog. The horrid surprise waiting for the lover of 
this silky, pettable creature is that she has her own will, that it is not at 
all like his, and that sex, gives her power over him. Her dependency is a 
parody of the dog’s, it ought to render her loyal and unthreatening, and 
yet it only makes her scheming and deceptive. (That dependency makes 
women devious is a state of affairs patriarchy has been complaining 
about for centuries.) 

There are extraordinarily good moments in this film, like Vic’s stupid-sly 
grin when he’s told that he’s about to act out the ultimate punk sexual 
fantasy, or the echo of fairytale in Vic’s staying underground “too long” 
because of the wicked enchantress, just as if “Topeka” were Elf Hill. But 
I can no longer buy fine moments at the price of colluding in my own 
murder. 

A reader might object at this point that Quilla June is not all women but 
only one, and that a film which presents her as a bitch who deserves to 
be killed is not attacking all women but only one. My answer to this is 
threefold: first, the film replicates a pattern that is very common in 
Western culture, if not elsewhere; second, the film shows nothing of 
Quilla except her sexual power and her bitchiness; third, the film doesn't 
present any alternative to Quilla. Who else is there? The dirty, worn-out 
drudges we see topside? The faceless prostitute glimpsed in one scene? 
Miss Ms. (what a name’), that older Quilla? The sad, obedient 
schoolgirls of “Topeka,” totally controlled by their parents? Many 
Hollywood films used to present us with two alternatives: a woman 
could be a Bitch or she could be the June Allysonian Nice Girl. I suppose 
it’s an advance of sorts to stop holding out the June Allyson type as an 
ideal, but all BOY does is combine the two and insist that the Nice Girl is 
the Bitch. 

Early in BOY Vic finds a woman raped and murdered by a roverpack and 
comments on what a waste the murder was; she might've been good for 
a few more times. But by the end of the film the only logical attitude he 
(or we) can adopt—the whole film has been devoted to proving this point 
—is that Vic was wrong: the only good woman is a dead woman and the 
only way a man can have sex with a woman safely is to kill her 
afterwards. This morality is the morality of King Shahriyar, and while 
The Thousand and One Nights presents this morality as insane, BOY 



presents it as exemplary, perhaps even heroic. (6) 

Here is a conversation a friend of mine had recently with a 12-year-old, 
omnivorous reader: 

He asked her what books she liked to read. 

“Oh, you know, books about people,” was the not very clear answer. 

He asked her if she read any books with women as the central 
characters. 

“Oh,” she said with scorn, “I don't read books about women. ”(7} And no 
wonder. Perhaps some day she'll stop reading books, as I may stop going 
to the movies. 

I'm going to pull a flip-flop on the makers of A BOY AND HIS DOG. I'm 
going to send them to see a marvelously entertaining, absolutely 
profound, great science fiction film that’s just come out. I am especially 
going to recommend it to Harlan Ellison, the author of the story on 
which A BOY AND HIS DOG is based (he is a Jew, as I am), and director 
of A BOY AND HIS DOG (who is, I believe, Black). 

The movie is called THE TRIUMPH OF THE WILL, and it’s about this 
great hero and chucklesome charmer called Adolf Hitler who had the 
perfect solution to all the ills of society. 

He murdered you, boys. 

Notes 

n The story is, to my mind, somewhat different from the film; no one in 
the story is totally sympathetic or totally evil, and in particular the 
events surrounding the two main cnaracters’ escape from the story’s 
underground society—he’s an intruder and she’s a native, but both are 
misfits—are such as to preclude choosing one character as morally 
better than another. The story’s point seems to be that both the 
societies, above ground and under ground, are rotten. Furthemore, the 
story is told from the male character’s point of view, a technique that 
admits both his relative ignorance of the other people in the tale-and-his 
natural bias in favor of himself. Films do not have a narrator, and what 
is seen through the subjective point of view in the story becomes the 
objective truth of the film. 

Samuel Delany, in correspondence, April 20.1975. 

3, Named so by the inhabitants. It appears to be located somewhere 
under the Pacific slope, which is now desert. 

4^ In “Women and Science Fiction: A Symposium,” in Khatru, Nos. 3 
and 4 (Spring 1975). The symposium will be published as a booklet by 
Mirage Press sometime in 1976. 


5^ A good example of the gratuitous Heroine is the help and comfort 
accorded the two male characters by the lady of BUTCH CASSIDY. 
Pauline Kael has made sufficient comment on her supposed 
motivations: spinsterhood, boredom, and being “at the bottom of the 
heap as a pioneer schoolteacher out West. 

A Shahriyar’s attitude is possessive, due to the wound given his sens of 
propriety (adultery); Vic’s attitude is self defense. This may represent 
some kind of progres but hardly the conscious kind. 

7, Samuel Delaney again, in Women and Science Fiction: A Symposium. 
He is one of the few male feminists I know who truly deserves the name, 
and he is a first-rate theoretical critic. His new novel Triton! (New York: 
Bantam, 1976) deals with male sexism, women as an oppressed class, 
and a genuinely nonsexist society. 
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Ideology and structure in 
Salt of the Earth 

by Deborah Rosenfelt 

from Jump Cut, no. 12/13,1976, pp. 19-22. Copyright 1976, Debby 
Rosenfelt. Reprinted here by permission of the author. 

Recently I saw SALT OF THE EARTH as it was meant to be seen, in a 
darkened theater in 35 mm. Through the efforts of Sonja Dahl, director 
Herbert Biberman’s sister-in-law, a special showing had been arranged 
at one of Los Angeles’ Lammle theaters, as part of the Emerging Women 
series. Many of us had seen the film before in 16 mm and had been 
moved by it, even though the often pirated prints were technically 
flawed, parts of the sound track almost inaudible. Now every word was 
clear. After the second showing, author Michael Wilson rose to answer 
questions. The packed theater gave him a sustained standing ovation. 
The applause welcomed both Wilson and SALT OF THE EARTH back 
from the shadowy world of the blacklisted; it also acknowledged the 
merit of the film. 

There are many things to be said about the filmfik I want to focus here 
on the relation between its ideology and its structure. The continuing 
significance of SALT OF THE EARTH for our own time arises from its 
attempt—rare in works of art in any medium—to integrate the struggles 
of women, of an ethnic minority, and workers. The issue of “sectoral” 
struggles based on nationalism, feminism, ethnicity and their relation to 
class struggle has always been a cause for debate in left political 
movements, today more than ever. Stanley Aronowitz’s statement in 
1973 could have been written to sum up the theme of SALT OF THE 
EARTH, made twenty years earlier: 

“The contradiction of working class struggle today is that it 
must recognize the demands of different oppressed groups ... 
and simultaneously strive for a unified class identity that 
transcends the prevailing system. ”(2) 

Esperanza puts the case for sectoral struggles rather more dramatically 
in her climactic confrontation with Ramon: 

“Why are you afraid to have me at your side? Do you still 




think you can have dignity only if I have none? ... The Anglo 
bosses look down on you, and you hate them for it. ‘Stay in 
your place, you dirty Mexican’—that’s what they tell you. But 
why must you say to me, ‘Stay in your place.’ Do you feel 
better having someone lower than you? ... Whose neck shall I 
stand on to make me feel superior? And what will I get out of 
it? I don't want anything lower than I am. I'm low enough 
already. I want to rise. And push everything up with we as I 
go.... And if you can't understand this you're a fool—because 
you can't win this strike without me: You can't win anything 
without me!” 

SALT OF THE EARTH, of course, is not social science; it is art. It does 
not analyze the interaction of these struggles; it does centrally present 
that interaction. In refusing to assign priorities to these struggles either 
in importance or in time (e.g., first the workers, then the women, or vice 
versa), the film acknowledges their often uneasy contemporaneousness 
in life. 

At times in the film, these struggles—against racism, sexism, the 
unchecked power of the ruling class—converge and coalesce. At times 
they conflict (or seem to conflict) with one another. Where they conflict, 
the mining community becomes divided against itself. Where they 
converge, there is unity. The film’s power as a narrative and visual 
structure comes largely from its acknowledgement and use of that 
pattern of conflict and convergence, of division and of unitv.f'H The 
pattern itself reflects the contending social forces of that time and place. 
The film depicts the inevitable antagonism between labor and 
management, the long history of tension between Mexican American 
and Anglo, and the more recent tension between the women and the 
men as the women’s picket line altered their roles and consciousness at 
different rates. 

The opening scenes establish almost immediately the conflict between 
the women and the men, and the apparent conflict between the 
problems of the women and the problems of the men. The camera shows 
both Esperanza and Ramon at work. Esperanza is chopping wood, 
carrying it to the fire, scrubbing the clothes, hanging the wash, tending 
the children. Ramon is lighting fuses of dynamite in the darkness of the 
mine shaft. It suggests the difficulty and significance of both kinds of 
work. Yet initially the conflict between Ramon and Esperanza centers on 
their mutual failure to understand the extent and source of one 
another’s feelings of oppression: 

Esperanza (timidly): What’s more important than 
sanitation? 

Ramon (flaring): The safety of the men—that’s more 
important: Five accidents this week—all because of speed-up. 
You're a woman, you don't know what it’s like up there.... 

First we got to get equality on the job. Then we'll work on 
these other things. Leave it to the men. 


Esperanza (quietly): I see. The men. You'll strike, maybe, for 
your demands—but what the wives want, that comes later, 
always later. 

Ramon (darkly): flow don't start talking against the union 
again. 

Esperanza (a shrug of defeat): What has it got me, your 
union? 

Ramon: Esperanza, have you forgotten what it was like... 
before the union came? (Points toward parlor.) When 
Estrella was a baby, and we couldn't even afford a doctor 
when she got sick? It was for our families: We met in 
graveyards to build that union: 

Esperanza (lapsing into desperation): All right. Have your 
strike. I'll have my baby....” 

Her prediction is fulfilled in the montage sequence, where the editing 
juxtaposes Ramon’s being beaten with Esperanza’s childbirth, 
unattended by a doctor because none will come to the picket line. Yet 
this scene is one of confluence rather than conflict. Again, the nature of 
their specific oppression differs. But in calling out for one another, they 
express their bond with one another—a bond of love as well as shared 
oppression. The editing underlines the commonality of their struggles. 
We know what they are fighting against and what they are fighting for. 
Both learn during the course of the film that, though their needs may 
differ, they can demand redress only if they join forces. The difficulty— 
and the source of the film’s greatest dramatic tension—is that they learn 
this lesson in different ways and at different rates. 

In the final sequence both script and camera emphasize the coalescence 
of the different struggles, the forging of a “unified class identity.” That 
sequence is literally one of convergence, the spatial reflecting the 
political, as streams of people pour toward the scene of the eviction. 
Initially we see only a few people at la casa de Quintero, the members of 
the community of women with whom we are most familiar—Esperanza, 
Luz, Mrs. Salazar—and the children. Gradually others join them, the 
women flagging down cars, the men arriving in Jenkins’ car and the 
union truck. The crowd swells increasingly with still other women 
walking down from the surrounding hills, with the “guys from the open 
pit” (a reference to the copper mining operation at nearby Santa Rita), 
with “the guys from the mill” (down the road some ten miles in Hurley). 
The children throw dirt clods at the deputies, spontaneously initiating 
an effective diversionary tactic in a general and organic movement of 
resistance. 

The treatment of two objects in this sequence deserves particular 
mention. One is Ramon’s gun; the other, the portrait of Benito Juarez. 
Throughout the film each has accumulated an iconic significance. The 



negative image of the gun and the positive image of the portrait each 
concentrate elements from at least two of the film’s main ideological 
thrusts. 

Guns in the film, in addition to serving their literal function, become 
images both for a crude machismo and for the power of the ruling class. 
At times that usage seems almost too obvious, as in the frame filled by 
the holster and gun on the hips of the deputy Vance, who later taunts 
the female picketers in an obvious (though entirely believable) double 
entendre: “Hey, girls. Don't you wanta see my pistol?” At times it is 
more subtle. In the barroom scene, when the men are feeling most 
pessimistic, they find a news photo of the company’s owner, in his guise 
as Great White Hunter, clothed for the safari with his gun across his lap. 
The men, with the false consciousness that apes ruling class activities as 
a substitute for genuine power, decide that they too will go hunting, a 
decision arising directly from their sense of helplessness. 

During most of the climactic confrontation scene between Esperanza 
and Ramon, when Esperanza is at her strongest and Ramon at his 
weakest, most defensive and potentially most brutal, Ramon cradles, 
cleans, oils and loads his rifle for the hunt. At this point the conflict 
between the different struggles—like the conflict between the two 
protagonists—seems greatest. To Ramon—although not to Esperanza 
and the audience—the women’s insistence on equality seems utterly 
irreconcilable with his own need for respite in the home from his 
struggles at the workplace. He raises his hand to strike Esperanza. It is 
an exercise of male power akin to his absorption with the rifle and a 
gesture obviously familiar if not habitual. She stiffens in defiance, 
ordering him never to threaten her physically again. 

“That would be the old way.” 

And she retires to sleep alone. The gulf between the two of them as 
individuals seems unbridgeable. So for a moment does the gulf between 
the rising of the women and the struggles of the workers in their 
exclusively male occupation. 

But during the hunt, phrases from Esperanza’s impassioned statement 
echo in Ramon’s mind: 

“I don't want to go down fighting. I want to win. (Pause) 

Have you learned nothing from this strike?” 

A gunshot marks the point of his decisive turnabout. And in the final 
sequence he half raises his rifle, then thrusts it aside, handing it to Mrs. 
Salazar. The action suggests, through earlier accretions of meaning, a 
rejection of the masculine mystique and of ruling class methods for 
maintaining power. Literally it represents a rejection of an 
individualistic, suicidal modality for social action against the bosses. He 
foregoes the explosive but finally ineffectual anger of some of his earlier 
confrontations. Having finally understood the lesson Esperanza learned 
first, he says, 



“Now we can all act together, all of us.” 


And they do, the women reversing the eviction with the same esprit de 
corps they have brought to the picket line and the jail, the men for the 
first time backing them effectively, with the sheer weight of their 
numbers and determination. 

The photograph of Benito Juarez, the Zapotec Indian who became one 
of Mexico’s greatest leaders, is a positive image, evoking a heritage of 
resistance to imperialism from abroad and reaction at home. We already 
know its significance from an earlier scene, the encounter between 
Ramon and Frank Barnes at the card table. In that scene Ramon accuses 
Frank, though not in so many words, of racism. The charge is twofold: 
Frank thinks Mexican Americans are “too lazy to take the initiative,” and 
he is ignorant of Mexican American history. He has shown his ignorance 
by failing to identify Juarez. Ramon, telling him that Juarez was the 
father of Mexico, adds, 

“If I didn't know a picture of George Washington, you'd say I 

was an awful dumb Mexican.” 

Frank denies the first charge—that he thinks Mexicans are lazy—and the 
other men defend him. He accepts the charge of ignorance, agreeing that 
he has a great deal to learn about Mexican American culture and history. 
In the tension between the two men we see that one of racism’s 
consequences is to threaten the possibility for trust and friendship even 
between allies in the class struggle. Throughout, the film makes clear 
how the bosses manipulate racial antagonisms to obstruct unity between 
the workers. Here, Frank’s openness tentatively reestablishes trust. The 
pattern has moved briefly from conflict to convergence, as each of the 
men tries to come to terms with his own racism. 

In the final sequence the friendly, educable ignorance of Frank Barnes is 
replaced by the hostility and destructiveness of the Anglo power 
structure and its agents. In this scene racism and capitalism 
dramatically reinforce one another. The sheriff and his deputies do the 
job because they are in the employ of the bosses. They enjoy their job 
because of their scorn for (and fear of) the people. They dump the 
precious portrait of Juarez on the road along with other possessions: the 
shrine to the Virgin, a doll, furniture. In a subsequent shot we see a boot 
damage the frame of the portrait. But when the eviction fails, each of the 
Quinteros takes a part in rescuing the portrait, and in the final shots 
Luis adjusts its frame before the family turns to enter its saved home. 
The young have salvaged part of their heritage. 

In the final frames the camera visually creates the image of unity 
summarized by Ramon’s verbal, “Now we can all act together.” It lingers 
on the faces of the crowd gathered to watch and finally halt the eviction: 
the faces of women and men, of young and old, of Angle workers and 
Chicano workers. Then it draws back to show the crowd as a solid, dense 
mass. For a time it focuses on Ramon and Esperanza on the steps of 



their house—the baby in Ramon’s arms for the first time by his own 
choice. But the final filmic image is again of the people, as they leave the 
area. We must see Esperanza and Ramon as part of an entire 
community, their struggle representing and synthesizing the struggles of 
the community as a whole. The hard-won unity is not permanent, nor is 
the victory, as Hartwell’s, “Maybe we better settle this thing—for the 
present” makes ominously clear. But something significant has been 
won, an inheritance for the future, a sense of hope and confidence and 
power to pass on to the children. “And they,” Esperanza’s final voice 
over predicts, “the salt of the earth, shall inherit it.” Esperanza, of 
course, means hope. 

The conclusion is powerful, and because the filmic structure has built up 
to it, it is also believable. Its power lies not only in the relief of narrative 
suspense—of knowing that the strike has been won and that the 
personal relation between Esperanza and Ramon has, at least “for the 
present,” rejected the old way and advanced to a higher plane of 
consciousness. It is also powerful as the last tonic chord of a musical 
composition is powerful: relieving a structural tension. At last the entire 
working class community can all come together in a shared political 
action, as before it could not. The conflict between the three different 
struggles is dramatically (if temporarily) resolved. 

The relief of laughter, too, plays its part: 

Sheriff (bellowing): Now see here, Quintero! These women 

are obstructin’justice. You make ‘em behave, savvy? 

Ramon: I can't do nothing, sheriff. 

You know how it is—they won't listen to a man any more. 

Ramon’s line always brings down the house. It is a deliberate parody of 
his own former sense of helplessness. The words are the same as words 
he might have used earlier, but the meaning is utterly different. The gulf 
between men and women, earlier the deepest source of conflict and 
pain, has been transformed by a new consciousness into a weapon 
against a common enemy. We laugh with Ramon at the sheriff s 
discomfiture; we also laugh with relief at the transformation from point 
of conflict to point of confluence. SALT OF THE EARTH, incidentally, is 
a very funny film, one of the few to use humor to deflate sexist 
pretensions. 

In the final scenes, then, for one moment in time, a single collective act 
combines a rejection of sexism and racism with resistance against the 
unadulterated power of the ruling class. Put another way, the temporary 
abeyance of sexism and racism within the community has enabled that 
resistance: a fact, not a formula. For a moment in time we understand 
emotionally and intellectually the meaning of “unified class identity.” 

Clearly the film’s main thrust is toward this unified class identity. But 
SALT OF THE EARTH is not, strictly speaking, a revolutionary film. 



That is, it does not explicitly urge workers to take control of the means 
of production. To do so would have been politically impossible and 
historically inaccurate. It does argue for a strong and democratic union 
capable of wresting better working conditions from those who own the 
means of production. And it does intimate that winning a single strike is 
no final victory, given the fundamental antagonism between owners and 
workers. Class struggle figures prominently. Revolution does not. 

As with class struggle, SALT OF THE EARTH’S feminism, though 
pervasive, stops short of the radical. Ramon comes to understand how 
important and demanding household tasks are when he is forced to 
assume them during Esperanza’s three days in jail. But certainly there is 
no criticism of the nuclear family itself and of the basic division of labor 
along the line of traditional sex roles. Still, we can be grateful that the 
film presents housework, childcare and sanitation as fundamentally 
political issues. It takes its stand on the “woman question” even more 
forcefully by its very choice of a woman as both protagonist and central 
consciousness. 

Not only are Esperanza’s growth and heroism central. The filmgoer’s 
reactions depend, at least in part, on her interpretive voice. 
Contemporary viewers recognize like a page from their own lives the 
dramatic conflict between her growing sense of self and Ramon’s sulky 
resistance. The film’s feminism was powerful enough to provoke male 
unionists ranging from officials in the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, co-producers of the film, to the Longshoremen’s 
Harry Bridges into complaining to organizer Clint Jencks (the film’s 
Frank Barnes), 

“Why did you have to bring in the woman question? Why 

couldn't you have made a straight labor film? ” (4) 

The struggle against racism, though of equal weight with the film’s other 
thrusts, is in some ways less dynamic because it generates less conflict 
between the protagonists and less suspense as a narrative element. The 
racism of the Anglo bosses and their agents emerges in crude and 
obvious ways, as racism often does. We see it in the designation of 
Ramon Quintero as “Ray” and “Pancho,” the beating and taunting of 
Ramon in the police car, the statements about Mexican Americans’ 
childlike mentality. 

The film not only depicts the “evils of racism”—the verbal abuse, the 
cruel discrimination in working and living conditions—it also exposes 
racism’s economic usefulness. It does so by suggesting that racism 
serves the bosses by dividing the workers and setting them against one 
another. Finally, it vigorously asserts the value of traditions and history 
divergent from the dominant Anglo culture. Mexican American 
traditions and cultural patterns weave like the Spanish language 
throughout the texture of the film. References to the floricanto —flowers 
and song—add a poetry to the screenplay while evoking the quality of 
the Latino heritage. The score, by Sol Kaplan, consists of variations on 
“La Adelita,” a fighting song of women in the Mexican Revolution. (5} 


One of the film’s sub-themes concerns the inroads of the dominant 
Angle culture on the Mexican American. The cowboy music on the radio, 
the ersatz Spanish music on the jukebox, suggest its dilution. When the 
deputies take away the radio, they force the people to draw on their own 
capacity to create culture rather than depend as consumers on the 
prepackaged. “Here,” says Ramon, thrusting the guitar (“a dusty guitar,” 
says the screenplay) at one of his friends, “Let’s hear some real music 
for a change.” 

As UCLA’s Bob Rosen points out, SALT OF THE EARTH lacks a 
dialectic common in many Third World films. That is, the film does not 
treat the traditions of an ethnic or national group as both source of 
strength and as relics of the past inimical to progressive struggle. In 
SALT even the Church appears benevolent, even though church officials 
in the real strike warned the women back into their homes lest they sin. 
Perhaps that dialectic emerges only in films less indebted to Anglos for 
their final shape. Where ethnicity is concerned, self criticism has always 
seemed more appropriate than criticism. On the whole, though, the film 
is conscientious in its portrayal of working class Mexican American life, 
taking an obvious pleasure in the culture without patronizing it. £6) 

The preceding four paragraphs were qualifications, not judgments. For 
SALT OF THE EARTH is a rich and powerful film, and what it has to say 
matters as much now as twenty years ago. Having seen it, we leave the 
theater with renewed energy for the struggles in our own lives. 

A Postscript 

The day I finished this paper, I attended a discussion group on ideology 
and the media that brought Stanley Aronowitz and Bob Rosen together. 
Ironically, given the use I make of their ideas in this essay, both of them 
questioned the merit of SALT OF THE EARTH as a work of art. 
Aronowitz, a Hitchcock fan, used SALT as an example of a film 
politically “correct” but ideologically heavy handed and formally 
uninteresting. He wants ambiguity in art, reflecting a complex reality. 
Rosen faulted the film, as I understand it, for its linear qualities as 
narrative and its failure to use the camera and the editing room in 
innovative ways. The film, he said, provides no “cerebral space.” He 
preferred films with formal devices demanding critical thought as well 
as immediate emotional involvement. Both found the film 
melodramatic, sentimental, “Hollywoodish,” though Aronowitz added 
that he had seen it six times, each time with pleasure. Some of their 
specific objections, particularly Aronowitz’s, sounded similar to those 
Pauline Kael registered in her 1954 essay on the film (in I Lost It at the 
Movies, Bantam, 1966, pp. 298-311). Their reactions, though, were 
harder for me to dismiss than her blatantly anti-communist diatribe. 

Those who admire the film, as I do, can respond to their criticism in two 
ways: 

(1) We can admit the validity of the criteria—innovativeness, ambiguity, 
complexity, aesthetic distance—but question their negative application 


to SALT OF THE EARTH. 


(2) We can argue that the criteria themselves are too narrow, that SALT 
OF THF EARTH, though it may lack all or some of the criteria in 
question, possesses other aesthetic values neglected in the discussion 
and/or values that are not strictly aesthetic but are nevertheless 
important. 

I would defend the film on both counts while conceding that there is 
some truth to the criticisms. 

Certainly, innovative, interesting camera work and editing style are one 
measure of a film’s quality. And it is true that SALT OF THE EARTH 
breaks no new ground in these areas. But if the camera work and editing 
are not venturesome, neither are they flawed. That is a considerable feat 
given the constant harassment during every phase of work on the film 
from preproduction to distribution, resulting in a lack of money 
throughout, an inexperienced and understaffed crew and limited access 
to Hollywood technical facilities during editing. £2} Even so, the 
filmmakers did their best to turn the restrictions to advantage. For 
example, when insufficient personnel and equipment for a moving 
camera dictated the use of a stationary one, Biberman decided to shoot 
scenes from the same angle but at a number of distances. This way the 
pace of the film, with its unprofessional cast and their slow, halting 
English, could be speeded up by rapid cutting. Also, 

“because there were no changed angles, the audience would 

not have a sensation of abruptness and being yanked about.” 

— Salt of the Earth, p. 80 

Consequently, the filmgoer is aware, not of the camera, but of the people 
and the land. A film of deliberate social realism, SALT OF THE EARTH 
uses a combination of close ups, group scenes and full shots in a way 
that suggests the relation between the central couple, their community 
and their environment. The camera work in the final sequence, 
described in more detail above, illustrates this usage. Personally, I find 
the deliberately unobtrusive camera style appropriate to its subject. 

Then there is the business about ambiguity and complexity. Perhaps for 
this discussion we can make a distinction between the two terms. The 
opposite of complexity is simplicity; of ambiguity, clarity. All have been 
used at various times as terms of critical praise. Ambiguity suggests to 
me, William Empson’s seven types notwithstanding, the relativity of 
value. It seems especially apt in discussing the moral implications of art, 
the difficulty of resolving problems of good and evil. It is useful as a 
descriptive term; I have my reservations about it as a criterion. 
Complexity, if we define it as richness, depth, resonance and, in mimetic 
art, some fidelity to the messiness of life, does seem to me an important 
value. I am arguing that art can be complex without being ambiguous. 
SALT OF THE EARTH seems to me such a work. 

Certainly the film is not ambiguous about where it stands, where its 


sympathies are. And yes, this clarity of conviction does at times make for 
melodrama, especially in the polarization of the forces of good and the 
forces of evil. The bosses and the deputies (less so the sheriff) are 
cardboard figures, racist capitalist pigs and their agents, villains less 
than convincing in their total nastiness. That their counterparts in real 
life were equally nasty, as newspaper accounts indicate, is perhaps no 
vindication of the film’s aesthetic merit—though it does answer the 
charges of critics less sympathetic than Aronowitz and Rosen that these 
figures were exaggerated for propagandistic purposes. But it is some 
vindication to point out that these figures lie outside the film’s primary 
dramatic interests. The struggle that figures most prominently is that of 
the working-class community to unity itself. The film mirrors the 
complexity of that struggle in its structure and central characterizations. 

Aronowitz used the term overdetermination to attack the film’s 
structure and ideology. He misused the term, (8) but he knew what he 
meant: “Over” for him clearly meant “too much.” He found the 
coexistence of contradictions based on class, race and sex unconvincing 
and heavy handed. Though historical accuracy in a fictional film is not of 
itself a validation of merit, still it is worth remembering that such a 
juncture in history is what brought the filmmakers to New Mexico in the 
first place. And unlike Aronowitz, I find the use of these related 
struggles an important source of dramatic tension. As described in the 
body of this essay, they do not overlap and confirm one another in facile 
ways. Rather, the struggles bump contradictorily against one another, 
determining the narrative structure of the film. 

The characterizations range in complexity, but even the bit parts, except 
those of the “bad guys,” transcend the stereotypical. The fullest 
portrayals, of course, are those of Ramon and Esperanza. Ramon is not a 
“pure” working-class hero. His fundamental decency, passion and 
compassion do not preclude a sullenness, a quickness to anger and a 
defensiveness on the issues of sex and race that one understands 
without liking in the least. I suspect that male critics like Aronowitz, 
who believes with other male leftists that the film fails to represent 
working-class interests as convincingly as it does feminist ones, would 
as soon delete this dimension of complexity. Certainly Esperanza’s 
growth in strength and consciousness, so well portrayed by Rosaura 
Revueltas, is at the heart of the film. 

Indeed, the script’s real innovativeness lies in the very selection of a 
woman as both protagonist and narrator. Her growth, slow and hard 
won, brings her up hard and sharp against the pervasive sexism of her 
world, including her husband. She and Ramon are convincing, three- 
dimensional characters. And the film finds some superb ways to suggest 
their changing interactions. One is the moment when Esperanza 
removes the chair from under Ramon’s feet and brings it into the circle 
for the meeting of the Auxiliary. Another is the scene when, in jail, she 
passes the children quietly to Ramon, then slowly lifts her head, opens 
her mouth and for the first time screams with the other women. Perhaps 
one has to be a woman to know what an important moment that is. 


The language of the film, both visual and discursive, also achieves a level 
of complexity. One of the characteristics of both narration and dialogue, 
for example, is a remarkable density of historical reference. Phrase after 
phrase evokes whole episodes in these people’s experience: a history of 
land grants and land grabs (“claims his grandfather used to own the 
land where the mine is now”), of secret struggles to build a union, of 
painful discrimination and exploitation, of resistance and pride. A 
familiarity with that history and with the culture of the people of New 
Mexico increases one’s appreciation for the authenticity of the film and 
makes one able to recognize its richness—a richness of allusion, rather 
than of irony or symbol. 

Not that the film lacks a multivalent iconography. The rifle, as described 
above, is one complex icon; the radio is another. The radio provides the 
housebound Esperanza with her main source of pleasure. It also 
functions as a measure of the workers’ exploitation under the 
installment plan and the Mexican American’s cultural oppression under 
the onslaught of Anglo products. It appears at critical junctures in the 
narrative. In the opening scenes Esperanza clings to it and Ramon 
attacks it. Later, when the deputies arrive to repossess it, he shows his 
love by his readiness to fight over it, and she shows her new political 
astuteness by holding him fiercely back. 

Finally, SALT OF THE EARTH does possess some value not mentioned 
by Aronowitz and Rosen in their admittedly unsystematic discussion of 
criteria: The film has a remarkable unity and economy, in which no 
gesture or word or scene is wasted. It has a content that matters, by 
which I do not mean an ideologically correct “line” but rather a 
believable and authentic portrayal of a community in struggle and 
transition. And not least, the film has the power to move us deeply. 

This last quality perhaps confirms Rosen’s argument that SALT OF THE 
EARTH offers no “cerebral space.” Certainly the aesthetic of the 
filmmakers lay at the other end of the continuum from the illusion¬ 
breaking Brechtian mode. Theirs was a deliberately affective art. And it 
is true that SALT OF THE EARTH does not always avoid sentimentality. 
But if it is occasionally sentimental, it is never, I think, dishonest. There, 
is nothing vulgar or self-indulgent in its appeal to our emotions. And if it 
can still move us on the sixth viewing, its appeal must transcend the 
manipulative. Sentimentality alone would surely wear thin after a third 
or fourth exposure. Must we assume that appeals to the heart preclude 
appeals to intelligence and good taste? 

SALT OF THE EARTH does something else as well. It inspires belief in 
the possibility of genuine social change. It encourages us to act on that 
belief. Seeing it has made a difference in more than one life; my own was 
one of them. 

Both Aronowitz and Rosen find SALT OF THE EARTH an “engaging” 
film; they simply do not regard it as good art. I disagree in this instance. 

I think it is an important film, and I think it is a good one. But I share 



their insistence that the left requires a culture rigorous in its creative 
and critical standards, capable of self criticism, and imaginative and 
supportive in its forms. This is a demand that no one on the left 
concerned about the juncture between culture and class struggle can 
afford to ignore. 

Notes 

n I do not want to dwell here on the making and subsequent repression 
of SALT OF THE EARTH. Much of that story is told in Salt of the Earth: 
The Story of a Film, by Herbert Biberman (Boston: Beacon, 1965). 1 am 
working now on an afterword to a paperback reprint of the screenplay, 
soon to be published by the Feminist Press. It will discuss the film’s 
historic context and significance at some length. Most readers will be 
familiar with the film’s background, but for those who aren't, here is a 
summary: The film was based on an actual strike at Empire Zinc, a 
subsidiary of New Jersey zinc, lasting from October 17,1950, until 
January 25,1952. The film was the product of an unusual collaboration 
between blacklisted Hollywood people and the families of a militant 
local of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Most of its major roles were played by people in the mining community. 
Efforts to complete and distribute the film were hampered by local 
redbaiting and vigilantism, the deportation of the Mexican actress who 
played Esperanza, Congressional pressure and opposition from the 
studies and the conservative IATSE. 

2i False Promises: The Shaping of American Working Class 
Consciousness (New York: McGraw Hill, 1973), pp. 333-4. 

3, I am indebted to Bob Rosen and some of his students in the UCLA 
Department of Theater Arts for the concept of “conflict and 
convergence” though not for its specific application in this case, and for 
many of the ideas in the following discussion, especially concerning the 
film’s iconography. 

^Interview with Clint Jencks, Summer 1975. He was capturing the 
tenor of their remarks, not quoting them directly. 

5^ Some of the film’s least convincing moments occur when union songs 
drawn from Anglo working-class culture and obviously performed by 
Anglo singers burst forth from the soundtrack—ostensibly the women 
on the back of the truck and on the picket line giving a rousing rendition 
of “We Shall Not Be Moved.” If we compare that moment to the 
mahanita scene, when the community gathers to serenade Esperanza on 
her Saint’s Day, we recognize the difference between authenticity and 
superimposition. 

A The genesis of SALT OF THE EARTH was in many ways a collective 
effort. Michael Wilson wrote the script in constant consultation with the 
mining community, and a production board of four members each from 
the miners, the Ladies’ Auxiliary and Hollywood coordinated 
production. But that is an essay in its own right. 


7. During the legal struggles over the boycott of SALT OF THE EARTH 
Paul Jarrico, its producer, prepared a 40-page chronology detailing the 
specifics of the harassment. It brings home vividly the staggering 
thoroughness and brutality of the blacklist. 

8. The term overdetermination was borrowed from Freud by French 
Marxist Louis Althusser, who uses it not judgmentally but descriptively 
to describe how various contradictions in society, including the “final” 
contradiction between labor and capital, sometimes reinforce, 
sometimes impede, one another’s revolutionary potential. In that sense, 
not the judgmental one, the term does indeed describe the historical 
moment on which SALT OF THE EARTH is based—but then, Althusser 
argues that such overdetermination is always present. 

Copyright 1976, Debby Rosenfelt 
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Macunaima 

Revenge of the jungle freaks 

by J.R. Molotnik 

from Jump Cut, no. 12/13,1976, pp. 22-24 

When MACUNAIMA, made by Brazilian director Joaquim Pedro de 
Andrade in 1968, first opened in New York, it was dubbed JUNGLE 
FR EA KS and advertised in the Village Voice as “95 Minutes of Brazil 
Nuts.” New Line Cinema, the film’s U.S. distributor, was clearly seeking 
to attract the Voice’s avowedly offbeat readers with promises of an 
exotic spoof. Their promotion campaign, aided by a slick comic book 
style poster featuring a grotesque grownup “baby,” emphasized the zany 
experience awaiting the viewer. The movie buff likely to attend such an 
“underground” film was thus readied for a far-out lighthearted film, one 
bearing little resemblance to the “heavy” classics of Latin American 
revolutionary cinema. 

It is my position that both aesthetically and politically, MACUNAIMA is 
a landmark film. Its systematic misinterpretation in the United States 
requires explanation. Why have U.S. art house and university audiences 
found the film fun but incomprehensible, and why has it not been given 
a serious political reading? 

Part of the answer lies in a simple lack of information. Although there is 
an explicit historical introduction which appears immediately on the 
screen, it is insufficient for the non-Brazilian viewer. Only a specialist 
would be aware of the mythical and historical references made 
throughout the film, through which it raises problems of national 
identity, colonialism, and artistic commitment. Furthermore, the movie 
is openly based on a well-known Brazilian novel, written by Mario de 
Andrade in 1928 (no relation to either Joaquim Pedro or Oswald de 
Andrade, another important Brazilian writer). This fact creates a 
dialogue around form which Brazilian but not U.S. audiences would 
engage in. 

While lines from the novel are directly quoted in the narration, there is 
also much in the film that does not appear in the novel. Most of the 
additions are sequences treating Macunaima in the city. Fantastical but 
nonetheless obvious references to urban guerrilla warfare are added 




which allude to the suspension of civil rights and impossibility of legal 
dissent that have characterized Brazilian daily life since the 1964 
military-led “Revolution.” Philosophically the film is faithful to its 
literary source. Certain aspects of its content, though, are intentionally 
altered to represent, and protest, the harsh realities of repression and 
censorship “legalized” by the military regime. 

To Brazilian viewers, MACUNAIMA is an unmistakably political film. 
They may not be aware of its specific references, yet they will certainly 
understand how intimately the film, released in 1969, is tied to a major 
turning point in Brazilian political life. Given the dismal lack of 
knowledge in the U.S. about Latin America and especially about Brazil, 
even the educated North American viewer is unlikely to know that on 
December 13,1968, Institutional Act No. 5 essentially “dissolved the 
Brazilian Congress, suspended all individual guarantees such as habeas- 
corpus, imposed control over the press and gave freedom of repression 
to the security system of the military. ”{1} Still in effect today, this 
infamous decree effectively silenced both civilian protestors and 
vanguard political groups in Brazil. 

Clearly it also had a disastrous effect on artists. The precise 
ramifications of censorship and repression in the cultural sphere have 
not yet been systematically explored. The arts—especially film, theater, 
and popular music—have been able to register some political protest. 
More direct sources—the press, universities, social scientists and 
politicians in general—have been harder hit. On one hand, artists can 
pass off criticism or protest as “entertainment.” On the other, they can 
act as an unwitting escape valve for a government seeking to siphon off 
potentially threatening dissatisfaction among its citizens. The issue is 
disturbingly complex. Important here are the ways in which 
MACUNAIMA proposed an imaginative and widely-admired response to 
both a political crackdown and a crisis of expression in Brazil. 

In strictly cinematic terms MACUNAIMA was a highpoint for the 
Brazilian film industry. From 1960-64 the Brazilian cinema had 
demonstrated a self-conscious concern for national problems. Working 
without an organizational infrastructure to speak of, “with an idea in 
their heads and a camera in their hands,” idealistic filmmakers like 
Nelson Pereira dos Santos, Glauber Rocha and the Mozambican Rui 
Guerra had forced their countrymen and others to look at the harsh 
realities of the Northeast. In films that later became classics of the 
Cinema Novo, or New Cinema, these artists explored the peculiar 
drought-ridden landscape and striking social inequities of that 
potentially explosive region. The year 1963 saw the production and 
release of three epoch-marking films: Rocha’s DEUS E O DIABO NA 
TERRA DO SOL (BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL); Guerra’s OS FUZIS 
(THE GUNS); and dos Santos’ adaptation of Graciliano Ramos’ classic 
novel, VIDAS SECAS (BARREN LIVES). OS FUZIS is the most overtly 
political, but all the films were shot on location and eloquently protest 
the exploitation of peasants and of their beliefs. 


After the 1964 military coup, the Cinema Novo, like other art forms in 
Brazil, reflected both an increasing need to speak for the silenced 
segments of the population and the pressures of censorship. Political 
corruption, problems of Brazilian capitalism and development, the 
impotence of the intellectual class and the crisis of Brazil as a nation 
unable to unity and organize its own people were indirectly depicted in 
many films, most notable among them Carlos Diegues’ A GRANDE 
CIDADE (THE BIG CITY, 1966) and Glauber Rocha’s TERRA EM 
TRANSE (LAND IN ANGUISH, 1966). This last film has sparked 
endless debate about the true nature of revolutionary cinema, especially 
since its protagonist declares: “Poetry and politics are too much for just 
one lifetime!” 

Both TERRA EM TRANSE and MACUNAIMA couch their political 
messages in indirect forms: Rocha using violent allegory and Joaquim 
Pedro stylized, sometimes wacky farce. Yet both are clearly critical 
treatments of major fallacies supported by the current Brazilian regime 
—in the former case, the “romance” of Revolution, whether from the left 
or right, and in the latter, the “glories” of capitalist development. 
MACUNAIMA’s urban emphasis, in particular, corresponded to an 
increasing awareness in Brazil that the country was no longer 
predominantly rural. Now, industrialization, with all the contradictions 
it manifests in a dependent economy, was the road of the future. 

These contradictions, in fact, and the special dilemmas they pose for 
artists are the theoretical “meat” of the film. Before discussing them in 
detail, however, it is necessary to recall the movie itself. Like the novel, 
the film opens with the birth of the hero MACUNAIMA. The “baby.” 
though, is a full-grown black man, while the “mother” is white, aged, 
and masculine in appearance. Humorously acted and directed, the scene 
is only the first of many plays on conventional categories of race, sex, 
and age. Macunaima himself later fathers a black “baby” (deliciously 
acted by Grande Otelo), although both he and his “wife” are now white. 
This racial spoof has a special resonance in Brazil where the professed 
acceptance of miscegenation fails to hide a clear prejudice against 
blacks.(2) North Americans, with their less flexible notions of race are 
likely to miss the full social context and significance of these 
transformations. (As Carl Degler points out, in the U.S. one is either 
black or white while in Brazil there are literally hundreds of in-between 
categories.) 

In the first part of the film, then, we see the black “baby” Macunaima 
leading a leisurely existence in the Amazonian wilderness. Sucking his 
thumb, whining, and clutching his blanket, Macunaima lives off his 
wiles (and the labor of others). He remains silent for his first six years, 
because, after all, there is nothing to complain about. When he does talk 
finally, it is to remind everyone about how lazy he feels. “Ai,’ he wails, 
“que preguiga!” (“Boy, am I whacked out!” ) Chief among his diversions 
is “playing” with his brother’s mistress—a sexy white woman whose 
magic “cigarettes” turn Macunaima into a debonair Prince Charming. 
The sudden change from ragged black “baby’ to suave white hero 


(shown in alarming color on the screen) enhances Macunaima’s sex 
appeal. Even his brother’s jealous rage isn't much of a constraint. The 
woman is finally sent away, reaffirming masculine control of at least that 
situation. Again the categories of race, sex, and age are humorously 
manipulated in a way that seems somewhat arbitrary to a U.S. viewer 
even though it makes satirical sense in Brazil. 

The idyll ends with the coming of a great flood. Macunaima survives by 
hoarding a private banana stash; his less fortunate irascible mother dies. 
Macunaima, his two brothers Maanape and Jigue, and the latter’s new 
woman are forced to migrate to the city. On the way they spot a gushing 
fountain, the waters of which turn Macunaima white again, this time for 
good. Jigue, also black, rushes to the spring but manages to wet only the 
soles of his feet and the palms of his hands. This is a sarcastic visual 
treatment of a popular legend explaining Negroid coloring (we have a 
similar folk tale). And the “miracle” leads to the scene’s punch line. By 
the time the third and oldest brother reaches the spring, it has dried up 
completely. He forgets his disappointment when Macunaima reminds 
him, “You're already white. What if you turn black?” 

This entire sequence may appear not only ridiculous but racist to a 
viewer here unaccustomed to the ironies and contradictions of racial 
mixtures in Brazil. It is hard to “prove” that the film has a critical 
attitude toward these racial stereotypes and prejudices. But its farcical 
tone, its more obvious critique of consumerism and capitalist 
development, and its sardonic treatment of Macunaima as the white 
“hero” are evidence of the film’s generally critical stance vis-a-vis the 
dominant myths of contemporary Brazilian society. Although racial 
attitudes are not Joaquim Pedro’s main concern in this film, they are 
closely related to the other conventions he attacks. 

Sexuality, urban violence, and financial empire-building are the main 
issues treated in the second part of the film. That part might be called 
“Hard and Soft Times in the City.” Macunaima literally falls for a lovely 
urban guerrilla, Ci, who initiates him into the pleasures of conjugal life. 
Their sparsely furnished apartment features an elaborately decorated 
hammock strung just above a mattress. For even more fun. Ci is always 
the aggressor, both at home and in town, where she goes to “make war” 
as other housewives might go shopping. Macunaima is both sexually and 
politically passive, reacting strongly only when Ci blows both herself and 
their black “baby” to smithereens with an ill-timed bomb. Her 
unfortunate and violent end might well be a comment on the fate of 
most resisters to the Brazilian dictatorship. And her relationship to 
Macunaima represents an intentional reversal of conventional male- 
female roles. On a psychological level her aggressivity corresponds to a 
common male fantasy. Within the film, it contrasts sharply with 
Macunaima’s essential lack of character and his preguiga or laziness. 

Like racial stereotypes and prejudices, sex roles in the film are blown-up 
to farcical proportions. 

Sexual aggression also characterizes the next sequence. When the 



leather-clad Cl explodes, the magic stone “protecting” her (the 
muraquita ) falls into the hands of the evil giant Pietro Pietra. Pietra 
discovered it, he claims, in the belly of a fish. Proudly indicating the 
extent of his landholdings, acquired as “accidentally” as the magic stone, 
of course, Pietro Pietra extols the virtues of “free” enterprise. “Why, 
anyone,” he affirms, “might have found the muraquita.” His Italian- 
accented Portuguese satirizes the entrepreneurial excesses of the 
Matarazzos and other Italian industrialists who in fact profited greatly 
from the growth of Sao Paulo. Undaunted by the giant’s monopoly 
capitalism, Macunaima tries repeatedly to recover the magic stone. In 
“drag,” trying to seduce Pietro Pietra, he is found out and flees only to be 
literally netted by the carnivorous women of the house who fling him, 
missionary-style, into their cooking pot. A sympathetic younger 
daughter lets him go, with an ulterior motive, of course. Macunaima 
manages to escape without the muraquita but with his honor intact. 

The reference to cannibalism is even more explicit in the lurid 
swimming pool scene which follows. Pietro Pietra’s daughter is about to 
be married. A feijoada, the Brazilian national dish made of beans and 
pork ends, is prepared for the celebration. No ordinary feijoada, this one 
floats nauseatingly in an Olympic-sized pool full of piranhas. Guests are 
shoved in by force and resurface later on as tasty tidbits for the others. 
The giant presides over this anthropaphagous orgy with great glee, 
forcing Macunaima onto a trapeze that swings threateningly over the 
pool. With great agility Macunaima in turn forces Pietro Pietra onto the 
trapeze. The giant is at last in a vulnerable position, and Macunaima, 
dressed in the green and gold national colors of Brazil, scores a direct hit 
with an arrow in the giant’s back. The villain gets his comeuppance. 
Having consumed so many others, he will soon be eaten himself. 
Connoisseurs of black humor flip out over this scene, reminiscent of 
Terry Southern’s worst and equaled in a grimmer mode only by 
Fernando Rey’s dive into a tank of human excrement in Lina 
Wertmuller’s SEVEN BEAUTIES. 

As master of the house and owner of the muraquita, which were his 
rewards for slaying the giant, Macunaima immerses himself in luxury. 
He soon tires of urban life though and decides to return to the mato (the 
forest). He brings with him a laughable assortment of superfluous 
consumer goods: TV, electric guitar, blender and air conditioner. Like 
these objects which have no possible use far from “civilization,” 
Macunaima himself falls idle. Abandoned by his comrades, he ends his 
days in the company of a sympathetic parrot who listens to his master’s 
recounted exploits with a somewhat disbelieving cock of the head. The 
film ends with the ultimate “consumption.” Unable to resist the lure of a 
lovely water nymph. Macunaima dives into a languid pool. To the ironic 
strains of a military march, his bloody clothes bubble to the surface, 
evoking the film’s introductory explanation, that it is “the story of a 
Brazilian consumed by Brazil.” 

For most American viewers, the political aspects of this theme are often 
overshadowed by the film’s flamboyant style. I have already mentioned 



the “baby” Macunaima’s transformations into an Elizabethan Prince 
Charming, complete with tights, pointed shoes, and a multicolored 
tunic. The urban guerrilla sequence wherein Macunaima meets the 
lovely but violent Ci ends with an outrageous seduction on a car elevator 
in a parking structure. Similarly entertaining is Macunaima’s visit to a 
macumba rite of Brazilian spiritism. One of the dancers “picks up” 

Pietro Pietra’s spirit and under a hail of blows from Macunaima 
“transfers” her bruises to the unsuspecting giant. This alternation of 
settings, often within a single scene, is paralleled by an astonishing use 
of double entendres. One day, for example, Macunaima comes upon a 
bum sitting at the base of a concrete overpass. ‘What are you doing?” he 
asks. “Cracking nuts,” the bum replies, demonstrating by driving a brick 
into a bag of edible ones placed perilously close to his crotch. 
Macunaima, literal as ever, imitates the bum but without the prop, so to 
speak. The scene ends with the two bent double: Macunaima with pain, 
his “mentor” with glee. 

These visual tricks and puns give the film such a captivating surface 
slickness that many viewers probe no further. U.S. audiences, in 
particular, are likely to see the film as hopelessly wacky comedy, “Brazil 
Nuts.” But even for a Brazilian the film’s innovative mixture of artistic 
vanguardism and political commentary is startling. Nor are all the 
historical allusions common knowledge. It is interesting, for example, 
that Macunaima itself is the name of a creation myth from the extreme 
north of the Amazon region. According to the Indians there. Macunaima 
was a great and good spirit which created the earth, the plants, and the 
animals. Only when these were finished did he create man, who 
promptly/e// into a profound sleep. When he awoke, there was a woman 
at his side. But soon the Bad Spirit won superiority over the earth, and 
in retaliation Macunaima sent great floods. The film makes ironic use of 
these mythical elements so that Macunaima, who is hardly a creator, 
becomes an anti-hero, one “without any character. ”(3} His laziness and 
trickster mentality, even when mixed with gullibility, are typical of many 
Brazilian folk figures. 

The film, then, proposes its own definition of the Brazilian national 
character. Long a preoccupation among historians, artists, and 
philosophers, the question of national identity is particularly 
problematic in the light of Brazil’s colonial past as well as her current 
economic dependence. In Brazilian folklore, those tricksters who prefer 
cunning and deceit to “honest” labor are often glorified since such 
preguiga or laziness is taken as a form of protest against both foreign 
and local profiteers. Figures like Pedro Malasarte and Macunaima, who 
passed into folklore as Mario de Andrade’s shiftless but loveable hero, 
are highly esteemed in Brazil because they consistently “beat the 
system.” Everyone can identify with Macunaima when he slays the giant 
or cons his brothers. But in Brazil outsmarting the bureaucracy or 
proving one’s resourcefulness against intractable officials is a national 
pastime. Joaquim Pedro’s final twist of the legend, Macunaima’s 
unhappy end, reveals just how small these victories really are. 


Closely related to the notion of preguiga is more radical form of non¬ 
cooperation: cannibalism. The idea pervades the entire film and 
connotes traditions unfamiliar to most North Americans. Historically all 
cannibalistic incidents in Brazil hark back to the original deglutition of 
the Bishop of Sardinia. The first such high ranking churchman to be sent 
to Brazil in the 16th century, the Bishop was not only shipwrecked but 
captured by the Indians and eaten. Leading the Cannibal Movement of 
the late 1920’s, Oswald de Andrade called for a new calendar in Brazil to 
be dated from the year of that original feast, as well as for a Congresso 
de Antropofagismo (Cannibalism Conference) to be held each 11th of 
October, the last day of independence in America (Columbus, of course, 
arrived on the 12th). “Tupy or not Tupy,” wrote Oswald (the Tupis were 
an important Brazilian coastal tribe), burlesquing the mental 
subjugation imposed by over 400 years of colonial rule. At the basis of 
his cannibal consciousness was a desire to break taboos, to destroy the 
colonial father, or in a mixture of Freudian and Christian symbology: eat 
not the host but the guest! 

Not only the Cannibal Movement but Brazilian Modernism (a very 
important artistic movement centered in Sao Paulo from 1922-1945) as 
a whole valorized local tradition over European artistic models. In 
writing the novel Macunaima, Mario de Andrade attempted to create a 
thoroughly Brazilian idiom and break the Lusitanian, or continental 
Portuguese, tyranny over his country’s written language. He saw this 
“Brazilianization” of Portuguese as the most effective tool with which to 
mold national identity since it proved the innate creativity of the 
Brazilian people as expressed in their folklore. Yet Mario also recognized 
the inherent contradictions in the Modernist campaign, “to write like 
the people talk,” since most of the Modernists, himself included, were 
members of an elite group with Europeanized educations, tastes, life 
styles, and aspirations. 

Joaquim Pedro’s film also suffers from this dilemma. Isn't this critique 
of cannibalism in Brazil (in the end Oswald de Andrade is revealed as a 
dreamer, and Macunaima becomes the victim) most likely to be seen by 
the country’s chief cannibals? That is, like most vanguard works which 
utilize material from popular culture, the film is literally inaccessible to 
the very people whose culture it portrays. It is quite possible that an 
Acrean homesteader or a laborer in Sao Paulo would adore the 
movie.(4) It is unlikely, though, that they would ever have the chance to 
see it. Music is perhaps the only art form in Brazil which successfully 
cuts across rigid class lines. Literature, theater and film, in contrast, are 
almost totally produced and consumed by the middle and upper classes. 

Still, MACUNAIMA was widely appreciated among Brazilian 
moviegoers. Along with Nelson Pereira dos Santos’ COMO ERA 
GOSTOSO O MEU FRANCES (HOW TASTY WAS MY LITTLE 
FRENCHMAN, 1971), it ranked among the twenty-five biggest box office 
hits from 1968-1973 according to a list published by the National 
Cinema Institute. The erotic appeal of both films contributed to their 
marketability—the Brazilian “Revolution” has been anything but 


austere. Yet both are undeniably important films, and they glare out 
from the list of comedies, melodramas, historical super-productions, 
musicals, children’s films and pornochanchada (soft porn) that have 
saturated Brazilian movie houses since the death, in 1968 with 
Institutional Act No. 5, of the Cinema Novo as a cohesive movement. 
(Isolated filmmakers, including Joaquim Pedro and Nelson Pereira, 
have continued to produce.) 

MACUNAIMA’s popularity, in particular, represents a major victory for 
a certain line of avant-garde thinking which aims for a unification of 
artistic and political freedom. Like the bomb of the urban guerrilla, the 
film blows up the notion that social criticism, to be widely understood, 
must be confined within a realist aesthetic. The Brazilian moviegoer, 
even if he/ she knows nothing about the film’s mythological and literary 
sources, will still pick up the spoof, in the character of Pietro Pietra, of 
the immigrant Italian industrialists who “modernized” southern Brazil. 
Nor can he/she miss the implications of the urban guerrilla sequence, 
which allows viewers to participate imaginatively in shooting up the 
forces of repression (at least until Ci meets her untimely end). 

Macunaima’s speechifying, furthermore, has unmistakable echoes of the 
military regime’s inflated rhetoric. Today one hears the slogan, the 
omnipresent “Este e um pais que vai prafrente!” (“This country is 
moving forward!”) Aren't these slogans favored in Brazil as meaningless, 
given the difficulties of survival for most people, as Macunaima’s bizarre 
motto? His is, “Muita sauva epouca saude os males do Brasil sao!” 
(Lots of leaf-cutter ants and little health are the evils of Brazil!” ) 
Macunaima, in fact, may be closer to the truth. The point is that his 
generally anarchistic attitude is obviously an affront to the traditions of 
family and property glorified by the military regime. (5} How could the 
government promote the famous “Milagre Economico Brasileiro” 
(“Brazilian Economic Miracle”) among the likes of Macunaima, who in 
order to avoid arrest sets everyone on the track of a wild boar he claims 
to have seen? “E em plena bolsa de valores!” exclaims an irate 
businessman. (“And right in the middle of the stock exchange!’”) 

Brazilian avant-gardists have always defended formal experimentation 
and internationalism in style. At best, they have produced art works 
which reformulate foreign influences to meet local needs. As far back as 
the 1920’s, writers perceived the social and political importance of their 
aesthetic decisions. Oswald de Andrade proclaimed that the Modernist 
Movement was to be merely the first phase in the “general 
reconstruction of Brazil.” Obviously a poem or painting could not 
change Brazil’s world status as a dependent country. Still the Modernists 
and their avant-garde successors have challenged traditional ideas of 
European and American superiority held not only by Europeans and 
Americans, but by many Brazilians. Tarsila do Amaral, a Modernist 
painter, summed up the vanguard’s position: 

“Why Rome? We have a mystery at hone. The earth is 

pregnant. You [outsiders] can follow us from far. Art needs 


no explanation.” 


What characterizes Joaquim Pedro’s MACUNAIMA, I think, is precisely 
that refusal to explain. The film stands squarely on its own beliefs, as 
“Brazilian” to a foreigner’s eye as the picture postcard view of 
Guanabara Bay. Of course, it can be trivialized and dismissed as zany 
farce (“Brazil Nuts” ), but that is the fault of the uninformed viewer or 
the promoter, not the filmmaker. The movie makes no concessions to 
foreigners, and since it is a well-known U.S. habit to degrade things we 
can't understand, in the United States MACUNAIMA has at worst been 
dismissed, at best taken too lightly. 

Is MACUNAIMA a revolutionary film? In answering this question, one 
must first of. all consider what “revolutionary” means within today’s 
Brazilian context. Remember that the military officers in control since 
1964 envision themselves as the leaders of a great “Revolution.” The 
implementation of censorship and the abrogation of civil rights are thus 
“revolutionary” measures. On the other hand, activities critical of the 
regime are “subversive acts of terrorism.” This may sound facetious, but 
the point is a serious one. Any film which opposes the established order, 
especially when that order is dictatorial, must play by certain rules if it is 
ever to be released. Clearly one can maintain an ideal definition of 
revolutionary cinema, but it will be useless or inoperative in a tightly 
controlled, repressive society. 

Perhaps another example will further explain my position. Chico 
Buarque de Holanda, the popular Brazilian musician, has observed that 
his music is not political. “It’s about daily behavior,” he says. “Only 
today in Brazil, any criticism aimed at the middle class is considered 
protest.” By the same token Joaquim Pedro’s critique of urban 
development, foreign exploitation of national resources, and chauvinist 
rhetoric appears revolutionary (i.e. violently opposed to the established 
order) in today’s Brazil, where merely expressing such opinions is 
tantamount to sedition and is treated as such. Joaquim Pedro played by 
the rules insofar as he coded his messages in highly farcical form and 
capitalized on the national respectability of his literary sources. In so 
doing he created a complex art work that invites many interpretations. 
Yet it is inconceivable that any direct attack on the regime or clear 
socialist plan for the future would ever be made (who would invest in 
such a film?) or shown in Brazil (what theater manager could or would 
take such a risk?). 

It is clear to me that those of us interested in the struggle for liberation 
in Brazil or in any repressive society must accept not only the 
revolutionary potential of criticism but its actual revolutionary 
importance. Despite censorship during the twelve years of military 
dictatorship in Brazil, film, theater, and especially popular music have 
shown an enormous capacity both to register and inspire political 
dissent. Again, such “entertainment” may simply function as an escape 
hatch for potentially dangerous energy or as a mode of self-deception for 
the so-called “izquerda festiva” (“festive left” ). Still, in the face of direct 



repression artists have reached large’ audiences, and their distress 
signals—if nothing else—have gotten through. The popularity of two 
recent plays, Chico Buarque and Paulo Pontes’ Gota d'Agua (A Trop of 
Water) and Joao das Neves’ O Ultimo Carro (The Last Car) is proof that 
audiences hunger for social criticism. Both productions always evoke the 
same response from enthusiastic viewers: “How wonderful it is to see a 
play about our Brazilian reality!” 

Definitions or labels are in the end much less important than the works 
themselves. Many more observations might be made about 
MACUNAIMA, especially from a technical point of view. The main 
point, however, is that the film has had a lasting impact on both 
filmmakers and moviegoers in Brazil. It is a humorous but convincing 
reminder that the market’s current saturation with American, European 
and nationally produced commercial “fluff’ is not entirely inevitable, 
because a serious film can also be popular. Further, its highly original 
style is evidence that social criticism and protest need not necessarily be 
tied to a somber didactic form. And for U.S. audiences the film’s sheer 
strangeness makes the point that not everything from the Third World 
can be chewed, consumed, and regurgitated onto a T-shirt. Perhaps that 
is the real revenge of the “Jungle Freaks.” These “Brazil Nuts,” despite 
their promised exotic taste, are not edible. 

Notes 

u Jean Marc Von der Weid, Brazil: 1964 to the Present: A Political 
Analysis (Montreal: Editions Latin America, 1972). 

2l See Florestan Fernandes, The Negro in Brazilian Society, and Carl N. 
Deglar, Neither Black Nor White: Slavery and Race Relations in Brazil 
and the United States (New York: Macmillan, 1971). 

3. This phrase appears in the full title of the novel: Macunaima, o Heroi 
Sem Nenhum Carater, or Macunaima, the Hero Without Any 
Character. 

4+ The issue is very complex. Many studies have shown the great 
aesthetic sophistication of folk and traditional art forms, but there is 
little empirical evidence as to how cinematically inexperienced people, 
for example, would react to a multileveled farce like MACUNAIMA. To 
what extent is aesthetic sensibility determined by social class, and how 
do people with no experience of an art form interpret its relation to their 
reality? Cuban research in this area promises to be very illuminating. 

5* In Sao Paulo on March 19,1964, a huge demonstration called the 
“Marcha da Familia con Deus pela Liberdade” (“The Family’s March, 
with God, for Freedom” ) revealed the extent of rightist sentiments 
among certain segments of the urban bourgeoisie. These causes and 
their accompanying rhetoric were then championed by the military 
which took over just days later on April 1,1964. 
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Hollywood films of the 1940s present complex and contradictory images 
of workers and work, f 1! They portray workers as unhappy, fatalistic, 
and self-destructive but mutually supportive, creative, and honest at the 
same time. They depict wage labor as dangerous, degrading, and 
alienating but also as necessary, satisfying, and socially useful. Although 
sympathetic to workers, they invariably offer escape to small 
entrepreneurship as the ultimate path to happiness and success. 

Designed as entertainment and expressing the corporate fantasy of a 
small group of screenwriters, directors, studio bosses, and their 
financial backers, these films make no claim to historical truth. Indeed, 
the working world that they present omits any reference to unions, 
strikes, class struggle, or assembly lines. They ignore macro-social 
conflict and pose only individual solutions to collective social problems. 
Yet to focus on what Hollywood films do not show belabors the obvious. 
Such an approach ignores the intriguing and effective presentation of 
reality that they do contain. The omissions tell us much about the limits 
of art when it is controlled by capitalist monopolies. But the content of 
these films illumines the complex relation between the events of 
everyday life and their representation on the screen. 

At the very least, Hollywood films of the 40s expressed prominent 
attitudes and ideas about work, which viewers could accept or reject on 
the basis of their own experience, but which nonetheless imposed a 
framework for discussion. At most, they employed the appearances of 
day-to-day reality to impose a false consciousness that divorced 
decisions about work from their social context. In either case, 
filmmakers tried to establish artistic and political credibility with their 
audiences and presented images of work remarkably consistent with 
those found in firsthand accounts, public opinion surveys, oral history, 
and sociological studies of the same period. 

The contradictory images of workers and work in these films reflect the 




dilemma of a society unable to reconcile its articulated commitment to 
freedom and dignity with the hierarchy and discipline of its productive 
process. Despite deficiencies in representing macro-social conflict, and 
despite the failure to pose anything other than individual solutions to 
social problems, Hollywood films of the 1940s do offer much insight 
into the work processes, attitudes toward work, and aspirations of the 
working class at that time. 

SATURDAY'S CHILDREN (Warner Brothers, 1940) dwells on the ill 
effects of alienated labor. An office worker remains glum on a beautiful 
spring day, knowing that he won't see much of it from his desk. A bill 
collector on company time sharply threatens his own brother-in-law 
over an unpaid bill but immediately reverts to a warm personal 
relationship with the relative at six o'clock when he is on his own time. 
An elderly bookkeeper, despairing over his dull, repetitive and pointless 
existence, attempts suicide in the hope that the insurance money will 
bring happiness to his children. In THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT (Warner 
Brothers, 1940) a truck driver’s wife expresses relief when her husband 
loses his arm in an accident because it will force him to give up driving 
and spend some time at home. The process by which people subtly turn 
themselves into instruments of labor pervades films about work. The 
depiction is never more vivid than in FLOWING GOLD (Warner 
Brothers, 1940) when unemployed oil workers pin signs on themselves 
reading “taxi” and carry customers piggyback over muddy streets for a 
fee. 

Wage labor not only alienates but injures. A young man in STEEL 
AGAINST THE SKY (Warner Brothers, 1941) defends his hostility to 
work on the grounds that a lifetime of construction labor left his father 
“all busted up.” In TRUCKBUSTERS (Warner Brothers, 1943) and 
THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT lack of sleep and monotony dull the reflexes of 
truck drivers and result in fatal accidents. In FLOWING GOLD and 
STEEL AGAINST THE SKY oil drillers and construction workers fall 
from high ledges, attempt to perform their jobs in inclement weather, 
and try to avoid being crushed by falling objects. Hot wires and 
thunderstorms combine to maim electrical linemen in MANPOWER 
(Warner Brothers, 1941) while falling trees incapacitate lumbermen in 
KING OF THE LUMBERJACKS (Warner Brothers, 1940). 

Firsthand reminiscences and sociological studies about work in the 40s 
closely correspond to the portrayal of the alienation and dangers of work 
in motion pictures. Paul Romano emphasizes that workers at the time 
felt that wage labor was “hard on the body and harder on the mind,” (2) 
whereas Stan Weir recalls that the “alienation and indignities of work 
constituted the primary motivation for trade union organization.” (3} 
Sociologist Charles Walker surveyed workers during the 40s and found 
that those questioned consider working conditions and their effect on 
health to be of the greatest importance. (4) Lloyd G. Reynolds and 
Joseph Shister, in a similar study, concluded that unsafe working 
conditions were a major source of worker dissatisfaction and that 
workers wanted more variety and interest in their jobs. £5} 


Hard work and alienation hardly exhaust the dramatic possibilities of 
the industrial process. Sensitive directors like Raoul Walsh, Lloyd 
Bacon, and A. Edward Sutherland brilliantly convey the awesome power 
and potential of industry through collages composed of towering 
bridges, speeding truck wheels, churning generators, and expansive 
power lines. These collages introducing films about workers establish 
the social role of the working class and grant it an importance 
transcending individual lives. 

Workers also bask in the reflected glory of the products of their labor. 
Implicit in the drama of these films is the necessary and virtuous activity 
of workers providing the energy, food, transportation, and shelter the 
rest of society requires. During the war years, defense production adds 
more luster to workers’ accomplishments. Aircraft workers in WINGS 
FOR THE EAGLE (Warner Brothers, 1942), merchant sailors in 
ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC (Warner Brothers, 1945), and 
munitions workers in TENDER COMRADE (Paramount, 1943) and 
GANGWAY FOR TOMORROW (RKO. 1943) not only sacrifice to 
produce needed goods but play an essential role in the struggle against 
fascism. 

Even considered apart from their products, workers in most of these 
films have an admirable sense of purpose and responsibility. In 
HIGHWAYS BY NIGHT (RKO, 1942) a wealthy scientist becomes a 
truck driver, in part to find out how “ordinary people” live. After weeks 
of physical labor he expresses admiration for his fellow workers, telling 
them, “You do things for yourselves, you solve your own problems.” The 
workers in these films exude the sense expressed by Chester Himes in 
his 1946 novel If He Hollers Let Him Go, where the hero, a black 
shipyard worker, says, 

“Something about my working clothes made me feel, rugged, 
bigger than the average citizen, stronger than a white collar 
worker—stronger than an executive. Important too.” £6) 

Awed by the majesty of industrial production, impressed by the social 
contributions of labor, and excited by workers’ responsibility and sense 
of purpose, Hollywood filmmakers still realized the powerlessness and 
low prestige of wage labor. In WINGS FOR THE EAGLE an aspiring 
engineer resists his wife’s entreaties to work in a defense plant because 
he doesn't want to “jump in there with a bunch of retired farmers and 
dimwits.” A truck driver in TRUCKBUSTERS prefers the perils facing an 
owner-operator to employment for a large company because he doesn't 
want to become a “dumb wage slave.” In THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT a 
driver working for a large company boasts that he gets paid every 
Saturday, and an owner-operator retorts, “You get ordered around every 
other day.” Contemplating the dangers of his job, a merchant seaman in 
ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC concludes that “a guy has to be 
muscle bound between the ears” to have the job he has. At the same time 
that they praise the process and products of labor, these films present 
those who perform it as somewhat stupid, condemned to always follow 


someone else’s orders, and trapped in an unrewarding and unsatisfying 
role in life. 

The camaraderie and support of fellow workers partially compensates 
for the oppressions of working class life. Workers lack money, social 
prestige, and control over their own labor, but they do enjoy a close, 
supportive community with other workers. 

A foreman in FLOWING GOLD protects a worker unjustly accused of 
murder and later joins with his work crew to buy an oil well and drill it 
on a shared profit basis. In JUKE GIRL (Warner Brothers, 1942) 
migrant workers unite to help a small farmer market his crops, asserting 
that being neighborly is all you can do in this world. Four women 
defense workers set up a cooperative household in TENDER COMRADE 
and evenly divide their incomes with each other and with the woman 
they hire to keep house. In both TRUCKBUSTERS and THEY DRIVE BY 
NIGHT truck drivers pool resources to defend fellow drivers against 
collectors from finance companies. The need for teamwork on the job 
creates an atmosphere of mutual trust and support among work crews of 
electrical linemen in MANPOWER, lumbermen in KING OF THE 
LUMBERJACKS, construction workers in STEEL AGAINST THE SKY, 
and factory workers in WINGS FOR THE EAGLE. In ACTION IN THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC sailors use peer pressure to control undesirable 
behavior and to reward group solidarity. 

The importance of primary work groups in films of the 40s corresponds 
to their importance in firsthand accounts and sociological studies. 
Matthew Ward, Weir, and Romano emphasize the positive contributions 
of group solidarity in making work bearable. (7) Walker found that team 
spirit in work groups was crucial to both successful production and to 
worker morale, asserting that “the group, not the supervisors, was the 
most powerful disciplinary force in the mill.” (8) Reynolds and Shister 
observed that relationships with fellow workers were responsible for 
much of the satisfaction workers received from their jobs and that one of 
the most highly prized goals was favorable recognition from other 
workers. (9) 

While group solidarity appears as the greatest positive resource of 
working class life, it fails to obviate the drawbacks of the job or fill the 
need for love and self-esteem. The primary work group makes work 
bearable, but workers seek fulfillment of emotional needs in the home 
and the family, which emerge in these films as idealized sanctuaries 
from a hostile world. 

The aggressive and competitive world of work stands in sharp contrast 
to the idyllic paradise represented by the home lives of workers in JUKE 
GIRL, TRUCKBUSTERS, KING OF THE LUMBERJACKS and ACTION 
IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC. While the work world is primarily a man’s 
world, the home represents the woman’s sphere and conveys the values 
associated with women in most Hollywood films: warmth, loyalty, 
devotion, and romance. Yet, though envied for its soothing qualities, the 
home ultimately does not escape the pressures of the outside world. 


A merchant sailor in ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC goes off to 
sea because as long as there is a war on he feels that “we can't sit around 
and hold hands.” The war also disrupts idyllic home lives in TENDER 
COMRADE and PRIDE OF THE MARINES (Warner Brothers, 1945). 
The outside world intrudes on the home in ways other than war. In WE 
WHO ARE YOUNG (MGM, 1940) a loving couple find that outside 
financial pressures and the burdens of installment buying create 
tensions in their relationship. Family obligations lead an accountant in 
SATURDAY'S CHILDREN to surrender his dreams of recognition and 
success. The family’s very stability makes it both a refuge and a trap. 
Lacking immunity from outside pressures, the family cannot provide 
happiness by itself. 

Other sources echo Hollywood’s assessment of the tension between the 
home sphere and the work sphere. Novelist Ruth McKenney portrays 
marriage as an escape from social responsibility in JAKE HOME, the 
story of a coal miner and union organizer, fiol Beth McHenry and 
Frederick Myer detail these same tensions in a novel about life in the 
merchant marine, Home Is the Sailor, fill Merchant sailor Charles 
Rubin’s autobiography, The Log of Rubin the Sailor, concludes with 
Rubin leaving the sea to settle down with his wife. fi2f Sociologist Alvin 
Gouldner attributed a decline in union activism in the late 40s to the 
demands of the home sphere, fiY) 

Perhaps aware of the limits of the primary work group and the home 
sphere, Hollywood filmmakers turned to the promise of social mobility 
as the resolution of the difficulties of working class life. For workers, the 
most obvious advancement involves becoming a foreman, and 
Hollywood films explore that possibility thoroughly. 

In FLOWING GOLD. MANPOWER, STEEL AGAINST THE SKY, and 
WINGS FOR THE EAGLE, foremen heroically supervise production 
while retaining the loyalty and affection of their workers. Each 
previously established himself as part of the work crew and differs from 
his former peers only in increased responsibility. These foremen have 
good reasons for wanting to increase productivity. In FLOWING GOLD 
workers are to share in the profits from an oil well. In MANPOWER they 
try to restore electrical service to the public. In STEEL AGAINST THE 
SKY and WINGS FOR THE EAGLE increased production helps the war 
effort. 

When foremen try to increase production for reasons of profit, they 
appear as villains hostile to the interests of workers. In JUKE GIRL a 
foreman in the employ of a large packer engages in criminal activities 
and exercises tyrannical power over the workers. When a previously 
admired foreman in KING OF THE LUMBERJACKS tries to speed up 
the work, his crew fells a tree near him as a warning to change his 
behavior. 

Unless the circumstances can be carefully tailored to present a favorable 
image, foremen make unlikely heroes of working class drama. They 






possess no more freedom than hourly employees and represent the boss 
in the work group. Contemporary audiences probably identified more 
with the presentation of foremen in JUKE GIRL and KING OF THE 
LUMBERJACKS. A public opinion survey conducted for Fortune 
magazine in 1947 indicated that whereas most workers hoped to get a 
better job, over 50% expressly did not want to become foremen. The 
same survey revealed that workers believed that in general, ability led to 
promotion but that they would not be promoted regardless of their 
ability. fi4l Reynolds and Schister found the same attitudes in their 
surveys, (15) A1943 article in Public Opinion Quarterly disclosed that 
companies were having difficulty convincing workers to become 
foreman. fi 61 Ward recalls that his happiest days at work occurred when 
the foremen in his plant went on strike. f17) Alexander Saxton 
eloquently sums up these attitudes about foremen in his novel Grand 
Crossing, when a foreman advises, 

“Don't ever be a foreman. It’s no good. Everybody hates the 

foreman. I used to hate him before I got to be one myself.” 

am 

The real heroes and role models of these films are small businessmen 
and workers who appear most laudable when they are most like small 
entrepreneurs. Working for their own benefit, free from supervision, 
and exercising more creativity than wage laborers, small businessmen 
embody Hollywood’s ideal of the productive and free citizen. 

When an avaricious capitalist tires to drive a small competitor out of 
business in FLOWING GOLD, the small businessman unites with his 
workers to form a cooperative, and they drill the well together. In JUKE 
GIRL a monopolistic packer tries to eliminate the competition of a small 
farmer, but the packer finds his plans thwarted when migrant workers 
help the farmer get his crops to another packer. In one unforgettable 
scene, a migrant worker (played by Ronald Reagan) points to the packer 
and shouts, 

“We've all got sore backs from carrying guys like him on our 

necks.” 

In HIGHWAYS BY NIGHT, TRUCKBUSTERS, and THEY DRIVE BY 
NIGHT, truck drivers fight to save their small businesses (their trucks) 
from the predatory instincts of large corporations. A merchant sailor in 
ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC explains that he decided to go to 
sea because he had a small business for years and that by helping to 
defeat Hitler he could guarantee the future of that business. 

Even films that do not explicitly concern small businessmen attempt to 
express their concerns. Most films about work in the 40s describe 
independent outside work (lumberjacks, truck drivers, oil drillers, 
construction laborers) rather than assembly line labor. These workers 
are not their own bosses, but they are so far removed from their 
supervisors that it seems they control their own work. 






In many ways, these movies are only incidentally placed in working class 
settings and primarily describe the goals and ideals of small 
businessmen. Workers must sell their labor power in order to live, and 
the great risks involved in struggle impel them to see battles through to 
the end. Few workers have the luxury enjoyed by Casey Dorgan in 
TRUCKBUSTERS when he assures his brother, 

“Don't worry, Jimmy. If worst comes to worst, we'll sell out.” 

He means “selling out” in the literal sense of selling his trucks to the 
monopolists with no intentional connotation of the later meaning of the 
word—to betray one’s ideals. However, in practice, selling out their 
business would mean selling out their friends, their hopes for 
independence, and the cause they were involved in, so both meanings 
actually apply. Yet coincident to the petty bourgeois ideals expressed in 
these films lies a rebellion against work, hierarchy, and alienation. 

Hollywood’s idealized portrayal of independent, non-supervised work 
and small business corresponds to aspirations expressed in public 
opinion polls and sociological surveys. A1940 public opinion poll 
conducted for Fortune magazine found that 50.7% of those responding 
wanted to own their own business and thought they night try it within 
five years, fiol Reynolds and Shister found that workers preferred 
outside jobs with little or no supervision and that given their choice of 
jobs, many would choose to own a small business, (hot Walker’s study 
found that workers valued independence and control over their lives and 
work above all else, (hit Eli Chinoy’s survey of auto workers found that 
many nurtured the hope of owning a farm or small business, a viewpoint 
consistent with Romano’s descriptions of his fellow workers. f22t 

Although these films rarely connect the events of everyday life to a larger 
social or political context, they brilliantly dramatize the effects of social 
change on ordinary people. Much of the dramatic tension in these 
motion pictures stems from their exploration of traditional institutions 
as they were transformed by the chaotic world of the 1940s. 

Defense production immediately before and during World War II 
introduced new methods of organizing work and brought new workers 
into production. The work speedups depicted in STEEL AGAINST THE 
SKY and WINGS FOR THE EAGLE demonstrate the human costs of 
defense mobilization as well as its accomplishments. TENDER 
COMRADE shows the entry of women into the industrial work force, 
whereas GANGWAY FOR TOMORROW explores the decisions of five 
people from diverse backgrounds to become workers. As new workers 
enter production, others leave to join the armed forces in 
TRUCKBUSTERS, WINGS FOR THE EAGLE, and TENDER 
COMRADE. 

The war also disrupted family life. Husbands enter the armed forces in 
GANGWAY FOR TOMORROW, risk death in ACTION IN THE NORTH 
and return disabled in PRIDE OF THE MARINES. Wives learn to live 
without men and become workers in WINGS FOR THE EAGLE and 






TENDER COMRADE. 


Changes in production and family life coincide with new patterns of 
consumption. WE WHO ARE YOUNG details the evils (and tremendous 
lure) of installment buying, a theme presented in TRUCKBUSTERS and 
THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT as well. A way to obtain desirable goods, 
installment buying also involves a new form of dependence. One driver 
in THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT tells another, 

“You're not working for you, you're working for the finance 
company. As soon as your truck’s paid for, you'll have to get 
another one.” 

Installment buying also leads to altered consciousness about the law. 
Finance company collectors clearly have the law on their side, but 
workers continually defy them. In TRUCKBUSTERS a reporter jokes 
that killing a collector should be justifiable homicide. And in THEY 
DRIVE BY NIGHT drivers take action to prevent the unjust although 
legal seizure of their trucks by a finance company. This view of law 
extends beyond installment buying and collections. When two drivers in 
THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT force a freight agent to pay money he owes 
them, he protests that taking other people’s money is against the law. 
One of the drivers answers that if that were the case, the freight agent 
would have been in jail long ago. Although workers maintain a general 
commitment to law and order, they are not confident that it will be 
administered fairly in their particular cases. 

The worker-small business alliance against monopoly in FLOWING 
GOLD, TRUCKBUSTERS, JUKE GIRL, and HIGHWAYS BY NIGHT 
reflects another important change during the war years: the growth of 
monopolistic big business. In TRUCKBUSTERS wealthy truck line 
owners attempt to take advantage of a wartime freeze on production of 
new trucks to corner the market and force owner-operators out of 
business. Although the owner-operators turn back that particular 
challenge, the film’s indecisive ending makes it clear that the large 
truckers will profit most from the trucking boom. 

That Hollywood film studios, themselves highly concentrated 
monopolies offering huge returns on investment, should present (and 
profit from) a critique of monopoly power underscores the powerful 
cooptive forces in commercial culture. Even rebellion against the system 
becomes just another commodity, packaged in a form that renders its 
particular content meaningless. Rebellion sells as well as submission. 
Neither leads to action when expressed by the hierarchical mechanisms 
of Hollywood, which leave the audience passive and powerless. 

Hollywood’s greatest ideological impact lies not in plots and story lines 
but in the hidden assumptions and features of life on the screen. Thus 
we see in films the plethora of consumer goods, the isolation of 
individuals, and a subtle censorship, which narrows the range of ideas 
and lifestyles available for consideration. Yet Hollywood’s power is also 
a weakness. As long as real needs are unmet, films cannot convincingly 



offer completely escapist fantasies; they must address the problems of 
their audience. Even by attempting to co-opt antisocial attitudes, films 
give them legitimacy and stimulate aspirations, which can only be 
genuinely fulfilled by social change. The more the films show of day-to- 
day life and its problems, the more opportunity Hollywood motion 
pictures present for people to reevaluate their own lives. It is clear that 
in showing resentment against the growth of monopoly, these films were 
speaking to widely held attitudes at the time. 

In an article published the same year that TRUCKBUSTERS was 
released (1943), Mary Heaton Vorse reported that workers felt a special 
bitterness at the enormous profits reaped by industry because of the 
war. 123! C. Wright Mills wrote in 1946 that the war effected a transition 
from small entrepreneurship to “monopolies augmented by an enlarged 
white collar work force.” (24) Geoffrey Perett’s history of the U.S. during 
World War II points to the gains made by large corporations at the 
expense of small ones because of the benefits of government contracts 
and policies. (2^) 

Hollywood films about work in the 40s described the alienation and 
indignities of work precisely at the time that war production required 
speedup and greater productivity. The films offered a satisfying picture 
of the solidarity of the primary work group as the war disrupted the 
work force, drawing workers into the military and new workers into 
industry. They presented the family as a potential refuge while the war 
was breaking up families and war production offered new roles for 
women. They showed the evils of installment buying at a time when it 
was more popular than ever. They depicted the rewards of unsupervised 
outside work when the number of inside supervised factory jobs 
increased tremendously. And they idealized small business ownership 
and its resulting independence at a time when it was becoming less and 
less feasible. 

Hollywood did not present these goals uncritically; it often showed their 
limitations. Yet as the war changed traditional institutions, traditional 
values became increasingly inappropriate, and Hollywood was unable to 
offer convincing alternatives. What Hollywood viewed as the ugly side of 
working class life, trade unionism, was on the upsurge, even in the 
studios themselves. With all the films’ positive reference points 
destroyed by their own inadequacies or by the war, it is not surprising 
that Hollywood abandoned working class films after 1945 and expressed 
social realism in film noir. That genre showed a basically hostile world, 
overpowering, overwhelming, and unaffected by human will. 

The working class films of the 40s did not show the reality of working 
class life. That reality was incredibly more complex and more 
threatening to the established order than Hollywood films could 
tolerate. Themselves expressions of subjective judgments about workers 
and work, these films reflected and reinforced popular attitudes. Of 
course, the film industry’s own monopolistic position and economic 
interests precluded some ideas from representation on the screen. 





Excised from public view in the movies was 

• collective action 

• class struggle 
•utopian visions 

•any sexuality other than heterosexual, monogamous relationships 
•intelligent blacks 

•strong, independent, self-assertive women 

•coherent, self-conscious political statements 

•numerous wartime strikes against the CIO’s no-strike pledge 

•worker resentment against speedups in factories 

•black agitation for fair hiring in defense industries 

•adjustments made by rural whites to urban industrial culture. 

These and many other real life examples of the drama of the 40s never 
found their way to the movie screen. Yet to the extent that these films 
accurately reflected and reinforced popular attitudes, they reveal much 
about that period. 

The commitment to unrealizable values expressed in these films 
contained the seeds of socially explosive contradictions. Those who 
attributed their frustrations to the war experienced profound disillusion 
when peace only perpetuated wartime conditions. Those who remained 
committed to abstract values, like law and order or freedom, with no 
expectation of realizing them in their own lives, internalized hypocrisy 
and cynicism as a way of life. Those who sought fulfillment of those 
ideals and were disappointed became resentful of others who could be 
portrayed as obstacles to happiness and they were contemptuous of 
themselves for not succeeding. Whereas these films ignored political 
solutions to the oppressions of day-to-day life, trade unions and left 
political parties of the 40s themselves ignored the aspirations for 
nonalienated social relationships implicit in the concerns expressed in 
films and surveys. No alternative vision challenged Hollywood’s picture 
of day-to-day life, but Hollywood’s success failed to resolve the deep 
contradictions of the society that produced it. The basic contradiction 
expressed in Hollywood films of the 40s between the ideal of 
independence and the reality of wage labor remained unsolved on film, 
as it was unsolved in real life, and as it remains unsolved today. 

In The German Ideology Karl Marx writes: 

“The ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch the ruling 
ideas; i.e., the class which is the ruling material force of 
society, is at the same time its ruling intellectual force. The 
class which has the means of material production at its 
disposal has control at the same time over the means of 
mental production, so that thereby, generally speaking the 
ideas of those who lack the means of mental production are 
subject to it.” (26) 

This concept has been expanded in the 20th century by Antonio 
Gramsci and others to define ideas as part of the ruling mechanisms of 
society that create a hegemony of bourgeois ideas, forcing workers to 


internalize ideas that are not in their class interests. Certainly the film 
industry, with its financial backers, censorship, control over 
distribution, and resistance to popular control, functions to strengthen 
the ideological hegemony of bourgeois ideas. Yet like other kinds of 
power, ideological hegemony is subject to popular resistance. People 
still evaluate what they see on the basis of their own experience. And 
even bourgeois filmmakers have long recognized the necessity of 
showing people some truth about their lives. A revolutionary art would 
incorporate Hollywood’s grasp of the issues of everyday life with a vision 
of a better society and of a social movement capable of realizing that 
vision. 
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LOOSE ENDS is a low budget fiction feature shot in Minneapolis in 
1974. Its choice of subject—the relationship between two working class 
men and their desire to escape from their depressing lives—differs from 
the majority of independent (and not so independent) features released 
in the past few years. Since theatrical films serve primarily as escape 
valves for fantasy projections, it is no accident that films dealing with 
the problems of everyday life are conspicuously absent from the screen; 
those that make a conscious effort to locate their characters in a specific 
working class context are few indeed. 

As a first feature, the film is an impressive achievement. Its self- 
assurance, attention to detail, and the ability to retain its primary focus 
are qualities not usually found in low budget, independent films. Aside 
from a few overlit interiors, the photography and camerawork are 
excellent in their unobtrusiveness (the same could be said for the 
music), important considerations in a film that strives for naturalism. 

The story concerns two friends, Eddy and Billy, who work together in a 
garage. Eddy is married with a four-year-old son, and his wife is 
pregnant. Billy is divorced and unhappy with his life. What follows 
amounts to a courtship between the two men. Billy is always nagging 
(the word is appropriate here) Eddy to come out for a few beers or to 
shoot a game of pool. Although it is never made clear why they have 
sought out each other’s exclusive company, their relationship continues 
until a screaming match between Ed and his wife sends the two men off 
on a trip to Denver to start a new life. 

In terms of Hollywood conventions, it is interesting to think of what the 
relationship would have been in a “normal” love triangle, with Eddy 
running away with another woman at the end. Certainly there would 
have been the obligatory scene in which the “other woman” says how 
she “understands” him more than his wife does, instead of Billy’s “What 
do you need this shit for? Let’s split!” Since both the men are pretty far 




out of touch with reality, there is no discussion about what they would 
actually do once they got to Denver. It is all part of the pre-adolescent 
mentality of the male mystique. 

One of the strengths of the film is that the sexual undercurrent in the 
men’s relationship is both obvious and muted. Most of this is generated 
by the performance of Chris Mulkey, who plays Billy with a fey 
sensuality that makes an essentially pathetic character attractive. But 
there is little warmth in the relationships. The three people in the film 
have displaced their feelings of affection for each other into some 
neutral space, so no one really connects, no one communicates. In such 
a situation, there is little possibility of growth, development, or change. 
When Eddy is back at his job at the end of the film (their car breaks 
down, and they run out of money in Iowa), we feel that the last spark of 
rebelliousness has been shut off. 

In part, the film attempts a debunking of the male-buddy road movie, 
which serves as fantasy food for people like Billy and Eddy. But to deny 
the creams of escape when the day-to-day reality is so depressing is to 
miss the boat. People who are as blind to the possibilities of change and 
(dare I use the word) happiness in their own lives as the characters in 
the film are will always find some means of avoiding reality. 

And like the movies it seeks to demystify, LOOSE ENDS gives the 
woman the shortest shrift. Since the film is really about the men, Ginny, 
the wife, is presented in the most unattractive light possible. She is the 
trap that Eddy is running from. The child is never dealt with at all. Eddy 
rarely speaks to him, or even acknowledges his presence. The boy is, as 
it were, part of the baggage. Pregnant, isolated, and ignored by her 
husband, Ginny can only whine for a house in the suburbs, or lash out in 
anger. When she confides some of her true feelings to Billy, he puts her 
down for it. It’s too bad the filmmakers didn't give her a few friends so 
they could have ganged up on the men a little. The movie takes place in 
Minneapolis, but at times it seems as though the three of them are on a 
lifeboat in the middle of the ocean. While this may in fact be intentional, 
it works against the naturalistic tone of the film. 

In the end, it was the deadend, totally negative picture of working class 
life that flawed the picture for me. Granted that it is necessary for people 
to learn that they can't live by illusions, but they must have some place 
to start from. It is the most pessimistic picture of the working class 
possible: men who are so limited by their jobs and outlook on life that 
they can only live in fantasy or abject surrender. It is Archie Bunker 
politics with a vengeance. 

This is not to say that there aren't working class people who are escapist, 
insensitive, and incapable of affection. It is just that these are not 
generic traits. There are also people like Jane Giese in the Ashur/ 
Barton/ Mulford/ Palewski documentary, JANIE'S JANIE; the 
Kensington residents in Hugh King’s WE THE PEOPLE; and the 
Chicago family in Kartemquin’s NOW WE LIVE ON CLIFTON, who 
show just how exceptional “ordinary” people can be. 



Distribution 


LOOSE ENDS (108 min. 16mm b&w). Written, produced and directed 
by: David Burton Morris and Victoria Wozniak. With: Chris Mulkey, 
John Jenkins, Linda Jenkins. Music: John Paul Hammond. Executive 
Producer: Allan Fingerhut. Distributed by: Twyman Films, Inc., 329 
Salem Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 45401. Reviewed at the Whitney Museum 
New Filmmakers Series, New York City. 
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The following interview with Robert Kramer took place on 
December 9, 1975. Kramer directed ICE and co-directed 
MILESTONES (review and interview in JUMP CUT 10/11). 

KRAMER: I went to Portugal this last time because MILESTONES was 
invited to the National Film Festival. At the time I felt uncomfortable 
about bringing MILESTONES to Portugal. I didn't really understand 
what relationship it had to the struggle there ... But I went because we 
were doing solidarity work here, and it seemed like it would be valuable 
to go back again. 

I was really surprised by the response at the festival. MILESTONES won 
the first prize, sharing it with THE PRINCIPAL ENEMY by Sanjines. I 
was surprised by the way the people there—a fairly broad class spectrum 
of people—were able to get into certain aspects of what they considered 
the cultural revolution. This meant not only the question of the role and 
relationship of women, but also a lot of questions about the internal 
relationships of groups of people. This even meant a certain way of 
formulating the political question as a central part of daily life. 

At the time, it surprised me that they responded to MILESTONES in 
that way. But the longer I stayed in Portugal, the more I understood 
something of where they were coming from. At the same time, because I 
was feeling rather guilty and sheepish about dragging MILESTONES 
over there, I brought some films from the Newsreel period. I brought 
PEOPLE'S WAR (shot in North Vietnam), SUMMER ‘68 (about U.S. 
political activity during that time), and TO OUR COMMON VICTORY 
(an agitational film made to organize support for the Mayday 
demonstration). I showed those films at the festival too. They won the 
Jury Award for Newsreel. (Newsreel, as you probably know, is alive and 
well in New York City. They have a number of films in production, and 
one community theater showing excellent militant movies. I think they 
are about to open two more theaters and expand their work in general.) 




There was a really strong feeling of what was new in those films for the 
Portuguese. In a nutshell, it was the idea that a film could try to contain 
the same energy that was in the events themselves. Portuguese 
filmmaking is dominated by the interview technique, largely because 
most of the Portuguese filmmakers live off of state television. So there is 
very little of the kind of energy that came out of the whole cinema verite 
explosion. 

The other aspect that was new to the Portuguese was the absence of 
separation between the people who made the films and the struggles 
themselves. Whatever the nature of the struggles, and whatever the 
limits of them, the people who made the film believed in them and were 
in the midst of them. 

The Portuguese cultural workers in general, but especially the 
filmmakers, have many aspects of a colonized group. They look out of 
the country a great deal for models—to France and elsewhere in Europe. 
A great majority of them seem to be moving to the Right, whether they 
want to or not. The only categories of judgment they have are traditional 
ones about a kind of quality, a kind of distance from the material that 
allows you to judge it, and place it, and put a frame around it. It’s an 
attitude about what making art is that really doesn't allow them to leap 
in the middle of it and make films that try to serve the people, allowing 
the very framework of the film to be educated by the relationships 
between filmmakers and the people. 

BROM: So how did you come to make the film on the Portuguese 
revolution? 

KRAMER: After the festival, I went back to Lisbon. There, Phillip 
Spinelli and I got steady pressure to stay, invitations for us to stay. We 
decided to stay and work together on this film. There was really selfless 
and generous support and cooperation on the part of a wide range of 
different filmmakers and political organizations. No one could solve the 
whole problem of how to make a film, but each one would offer a 
camera, or contacts to get television footage. In a lot of ways, the prize 
was the key. 

At different times, we finally were able to use three different cameras— 
one from the film school, one from someone else, and we had a Bolex. 
We got a lot of raw stock from state television, in exchange for their 
rights to screen the film when it was finished. But there was no real 
prior discussion about what we intended to do. 

BROM: Were you working with political parties at the time? 

KRAMER: I have a close working relationship with the PRP—the 
Proletarian Revolutionary Party. It’s sort of friendship and politics 
blended. In terms of energy and work and line, I was very attracted to 
them. So they not only offered a lot of encouragement, but they also 
made it very clear it wasn't their film in any sense. It was an ideal 
situation. 



BROM: Can you describe the progression from the early 
conceptualization of what the film was, and then how that moved as you 
proceeded to acquire footage and go through these discussions? 

KRAMER: I wish I could be clear. It’s now almost three weeks since I've 
come back, and I still haven't seen more than a few hundred feet of all 
the footage I shot. We didn't see anything when we were in Portugal. 

I think the overall shape of the change is the deepening understanding 
of the class struggle. Superficially, when you get to Portugal you look to 
the political groupings to lead you through the maze. You continue to 
see it as a party struggle, which it certainly is at a certain level. That’s 
reinforced by the bourgeois media here, which deals basically with the 
parliamentary struggle. 

Increasingly you begin to understand how the Portuguese themselves 
very quickly understand the party struggle and the parliamentary 
struggle, and look to the day-to-day struggle at the base—the class 
struggle within each organization and institution at the base—to 
understand the overall process of what’s going on in Portugal. 

BROM: Did you intend to chronicle three months of revolution? 

KRAMER: No. We intended to avoid that. I have a lot of questions about 
whether or not we have a film. I've been reading Ten Days That Shook 
the World, which I think is a real model for everything that we want to 
do in this situation. All of the limitations of our work are clear in that 
book, including ideological limitations. 

There was simply no way we could chronicle the revolution over that 
time. There were just two of us. So what we chose to do was take on this 
question: How deep are the roots of the revolutionary process among 
the people? Why is it a popular revolutionary process? Why is it not 
what the bourgeois media says—a series of manipulations in the 
superstructure? We intended to document that in every way we could. 
We would deal with the Right only as you feel it in Portugal—down the 
end of this telescope held the wrong way. Basically, we grouped all of 
our material around soldiers, workers, and peasants, including as much 
emphasis on daily life as we could get. 

BROM: Who initially was the film for? Did the PRP intend to use it, or 
to continue the filming after you left? 

KRAMER: No. But just before we left, we started a film group. It 
included us, a number of other Portuguese filmmakers, and other 
Portuguese who wanted to learn about filmmaking. There was a sense of 
continuing this project, but more important a sense of creating the first 
up-front propaganda film work group in Portugal. There are a number 
of film cooperatives, some of them good and with reasonable politics. 
But none of them are basically committed to making propaganda. They 
formerly had used the television for bread and butter, but no longer. I 
don't know what many of them are going to do now. 



Many of the filmmakers placed only minimal value on their television 
work, while we found this work tremendously exciting. The idea that you 
would have an hour a week on national television—which maybe three 
million people would see—they regarded as a drag on their talents and 
energy. Many look more toward making fiction feature films, which 
didn't have much connection to the Portuguese revolution. 

BROM: When you were in Portugal, you were working with the PRP 
discussing the political questions as they arose. Now you're here. Where 
are you looking for political direction for the editing of the film? 

KRAMER: I don't know... It’s a tremendous problem. When I came 
back, my intention was to go right back again. Bart we haven't got the 
money to get there. We intend now to put together a rough assemblage, 
and start to have screenings for people. It was something we did with 
MILESTONES. We had an open house every Sunday, and we showed 
whatever we were working on plus whatever else people wanted to see. 
That was a very useful device for us, and created a whole community 
around the film. I'd like to do that with the Portugal film, and ask people 
to make small contributions to complete the project. I also think we 
have to go back. At some point, the Portuguese have to see the 
assemblage. 

We really shot selectively in Portugal—I think it was right, but it’s really 
scary. One mentality when you're shooting in a foreign country is to 
shoot everything in sight. I remember in Vietnam, I felt like I had to 
keep the camera going all the time. But when we left Portugal, we gave 
away 20,000 feet of film to friends that we didn't use. 

We did, however, fight very hard to shoot some things—you have to fight 
very hard. Not only is there the basic level of the pressure cooker “in the 
fist of the revolution,” but also the combination of what 
underdevelopment, fascism, and Latin culture has done inside this 
whole process. So people don't show up. You might spend eight hours 
discussing to shoot 15 minutes. The growing class struggle has created 
real problems inside the forts. It was real simple three months ago to 
shoot inside any of the army bases, but by October, it was virtually 
impossible. That wasn't just for security. There are now competing 
structures of local power inside the army. There are cross-class 
formations inside the army that include officers, as well as the soldiers’ 
commissions. There’s a very high level of struggle inside the Assembly of 
Unit Delegates, which means they've closed their doors. Whoever is 
losing the political struggle doesn't want it to be filmed. 

BROM: Did all of these groups want to check your politics before you 
could film? 

KRAMER: For sure. In most cases that was done in a very up-front 
political way. We were asked a lot of questions, which were usually 
handled through translators. I speak fluent French, which helped a 
tremendous amount. That meant that literally anywhere we went, there 



was somebody we could talk with comfortably. French is also not 
offensive in Portugal. English, primarily because of the English business 
interests in the country, has a tremendous colonial weight to it. 

BROM: Briefly, what were the subjects of most of your shooting? Were 
you primarily filming demonstrations and rallies? 

KRAMER: The substance of most of the shooting was to try to find the 
politics embedded in daily life. So at least one big chunk of the film is 
about misery, continuing misery. There are people who say there has 
been a socialist revolution in Portugal. It’s not true. You know the scene 
in OCTOBER where there are people huddling in the snow? “And has 
the revolution gotten to these streets?” I like that. 

We did work inside some rallies, but they were mostly ones that we had 
some kind of particular connection to. For example, we followed a group 
of striking workers from their strike meeting in the south, through the 
occupation of the Constituent Assembly, where we stayed with them. 

The way it would often happen would start by going to some kind of a 
meeting. We went to a plenario of all neighborhood councils in Lisbon. 
At that meeting there were a couple of women that we noticed. We then 
went to another demonstration, and one of these women was there. Phil, 
who was shooting, recognized her and followed her. We found 
somebody who knew her. So we went back and filmed a lot with her. We 
filmed her at the market, where she sells flowers. Then we went back to 
her house and got to know her a lot better. Then we would drop by later 
to ask her what she thought of the events that were going on, and filmed 
little pieces of that. So a thread would develop. 

We could then begin to script it. Here’s this woman. We could begin to 
try to understand what all the different parts of her life are, and what are 
the things that we could begin to think about showing. There were a lot 
of things popping out of that that we didn't have the time or energy to 
deal with. Like the man that she was living with, and the work that he 
did on the docks in the morning. Later in the afternoon he would show 
up in the market to work. His role in the demonstrations was very 
different from hers. A web emerges. That would be the ideal film, where 
the revolutionary process was actually reflected in people’s lives. Not 
just gotten at in interviews, but where you actually see the process. 

There were limitations on what we could do using this technique. For 
instance, you couldn't see the house where she lives, at least inside. We 
don't usually use lights, and we certainly didn't have them there. It was 
just dark inside; everything in Portugal is dark. I'm really terrified to see 
most of the black and white footage, because most of it has been pushed 
to ASA 1600 because everything that happens, happens at night. In fact, 
Portugal doesn't start cooking until after 9 pm. 

In Ten Days that shook the World, John Reed describes going out to 
this meeting of 20,000 to 30,000 people in a huge hall lit by five tiny 
bulbs suspended on a thin wire across the top of the amphitheater. Well, 



that’s absolutely par for the course in Portugal. You'd wait all day for 
this thing that you were going to go to, and get there to discover it 
happening in almost total darkness! I really have no idea what some of 
the footage is going to look like. 

BROM: You've mentioned John Reed several times now. Did you 
identify with his experiences reporting Insurgent Mexico and Ten Days 
That Shook the World ? 

KRAMER: Oh, yeah. But the main thing is that everybody in Lisbon is 
reading Ten Days that Shook the World. I looked all over Lisbon for a 
copy of the book in English, and couldn't find one. I haven't read it, 
before now. I wish I had, because it’s really opened up my perspective. 

BROM: I was trying to get at the methodology of John Reed rather than 
the substance. Do you see John Reed’s methodology, as you can 
determine it from Ten Days that Shook the World, as a model? 

KRAMER: I'm only in the middle of the book now. There are certain 
components of the work that I think are right. Reed had privileged 
access to the Bolshevik Party. I think you can't make a film about a 
revolutionary process unless you have access to a revolutionary party. 
I'm not absolutely sure that it has to be access to “the” party. In Portugal 
it’s not clear which “the party” is, or even if it exists. But there has to be 
this connection with people who are making an analysis, that has to live 
in the world, that has to live in action. There’s a real difference between 
all the people who are sitting around understanding it, and people 
whose choices actually determine what’s going to happen to people’s 
lives. They have an intimate connection with practice that is essential for 
understanding what is going on. We would have been lost if we didn't 
come home after shooting and sit up several hours hearing about 
everything that had gone on all over the country that day, and 
understanding what a militant perspective of that was. 

BROM: How about the kinds of things that Reed chronicles. He had to 
make choices about where to go and what to cover. Do you have any 
criticism of those choices? 

KRAMER: Well, he has a tremendously successful way of relating the 
political struggle to the popular social struggle. We're really going to 
have to do that schematically. In film terms. I think we failed to do that. 

For him the material is all descriptive. You write the speech or you write 
down the vision of the people surging in the streets. For a filmmaker, it’s 
largely a problem of physical choices. You can either be here or be there. 
We don't really have the material to show everything that was 
happening. 

OCTOBER, THE GENERAL LINE, and STRIKE were playing in Lisbon 
as a triple feature for three months. It must have been fantastic to have 
the resources of the state to reconstruct events and the struggle of the 
people. I don't know how you would do it working with the raw reality. 



But we tried anyway using the Bolex—we'd say “Every single thing that’s 
done in OCTOBER could have been done with this camera!” 


BRON: What relationship do you see between your experience filming, 
and your previous films? 

KRAMER: This was really an important event for me. Most of the 
filmmakers around me were trying to get into documentary films and 
have the control over them that you have over a fiction film. That is, to 
develop a way of working with verite so you could actually compose a 
film that had the same depth and ability to move between different parts 
that a fiction film has. 

But I was always trying to take fiction films and make them feel like 
documentaries. I hadn't really been attracted to documenting struggles 
directly. 

This time it felt wonderful to document a mass revolutionary struggle. 
There was virtually no difference in the way we worked on the Portugal 
film and MILESTONES. We would get a body of material and then begin 
to think what needed to be there to fill it out. We'd look for a strand, and 
then follow it up with subsequent filming. Only the reality was that 
much more vibrant as it erupted around us. The disruptions that would 
constantly alter the direction of our work felt good, forcing us to include 
them in the scope of the film. 

The main thing that I learned in Portugal is what it means for the left to 
be marginalized. It makes me wonder why we've done as well as we 
have. People are fed by a mass struggle. A mass struggle is like life 
blood. You can actually see the difference between a group of people 
who've been sitting in an office all day in Lisbon—doing necessary but 
bureaucratic political work for the Party, let’s say—and people who've 
just come back from a successful struggle of a tenant’s commission. It’s 
really like one person looks healthy and is standing up straight and has a 
positive perspective on what’s happening, and the other person is sort of 
dragging around and has a lot of negative criticism. 

My films, more than probably any others, reflect that marginalization. I 
feel good about having made them, because I think that’s an honest 
reflection of reality. But it doesn't seem like that has to be done any 
more. Our project now is to somehow change that condition. 

It’s really a whole different thing in Portugal. Even the smallest left 
parties have a direct connection to the people. For example, you walk 
into a party office and you see a lot of people who you think are just 
petty bourgeois students—they're just like us. Then you discover that 
these people are from villages from all over the country. Their style of 
dress has changed after three years in Lisbon, but their social reality is 
still that countryside. They can go back there and talk to people. It 
makes you realize how great the class separations are in America, and 
what an enormous struggle it’s going to take to overcome that. 



BROM: Have you thought ahead to whom you want to reach with the 
film, and who’s going to distribute it? 

KRAMER: No, I haven't thought about those questions. The film really 
needs to be made for a non-left audience—a broad American audience. 
That’s another reason we chose not to deal with the party struggle. At 
the time, we thought of those as a series of left questions that were not 
of interest to a broad audience—I'm not sure if that’s true now. 

I think the heart of the way to make that broad film is to show the 
concrete basis for the demands for socialism. In some ways, I think 
that’s the only thing that we can do. We can argue this line or that line. 
But the primary thing is to find a way to demonstrate that people’s real 
daily oppression produces their resistance, and then struggle to change 
that. It’s not something mysterious or something caused by Communist 
ideology. Marxism-Leninism only describes it, and suggests some ways 
to aid it. But the primary thing is the struggle to change the social 
reality. The strategy of the film is to show basically that, and find subtle 
ways to draw the parallels here. 
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Directed and co-scripted by Jean-Louis Comolli, one of the editors of 
Cahiers du cinema, LA CECILIA is the account of the creation of a 
commune by Italian anarchists in Brazil in 1887. The film recounts the 
problems encountered by emphasizing the various contradictions at 
work: between the commune and the world outside, and inside the 
commune itself. (1) 

For Giovanni Rossi, the man behind the experiment, La Cecilia is an 
attempt to put socialism into practice, but the very setting-up of the 
commune brings the first contradiction into play: permission is granted 
by the Emperor of Italy. Why should a monarchist be sympathetic to 
anarchism and socialism, both bent or the overthrow of everything he 
represents, as Giovanni makes clear in his meeting with the Emperor at 
the beginning of the film? It is around this question that many of the 
contradictions of the enterprise revolve. 

After reading Giovanni’s book, A Socialist Commune, the Emperor 
makes his decision. (An interesting point is made here: He refers to the 
book as A Socialist Communion, thus introducing a religious note that is 
very important in the film.) Giovanni hesitates, than accepts. But what 
does this acceptance mean? A gift from a patron, and a capitalist 
monarchist one at that. For the Emperor may be willing to see a 
commune set up in Brazil; he considers it impossible in Italy. 

By setting up a commune with the blessings of a capitalist sponsor, 
Giovanni and his fellow anarchists become colonialists, as the Brazilians 
refer to them and other groups who have settled there. They are free to 
run La Cecilia as they like, at the expense of the people of Brazil who 
have no say but whose land it is. Or rather, whose land it should be. For 
the order up till then has been feudal, although one feudal aspect is 
removed as the anarchists arrive: the slaves are freed. Giovanni and 
Rocco greet them as brothers, but one ex-slave (only the blacks are 




slaves) says, “They are your brothers,” pointing to another group of 
colonialists. This other group is working for somebody else, complete 
with overseer. One of them—they too are Italians, but not anarchists— 
thanks God and the saints for having work. 

Giovanni is convinced that La Cecilia won't go this way. But he is faced 
at once with another blow to the concept of autonomy. The commune 
needs grain and tools, which have to be bought from a local Brazilian 
dealer. The dealer dictates the price, double what Giovanni and Rocco 
consider fair. Thus, exchange value on the capitalist market operates in 
Brazil, too, and it is applied equally to Italian anarchists. Giovanni is 
told to accept the price before it doubles. This advice comes from 
Brazilian merchants and landowners who were manifesting their dislike 
of “the colonialists” as Giovanni and Rocco entered the store. What the 
local capitalists wanted was labor; what they got was competition. 

From the outset, therefore, the concept of autonomy is undermined. 
Comolli illustrates the nature of the undertaking in a magnificent 
sequence that follows immediately from the decision to come to Brazil. 
The anarchists move from the forest into a clearing. Close up of 
Giovanni, who closes his eyes, rubs them, then opens them. Cut to a shot 
of a misty valley, surrounded (as a slow pan shows) by high mountains. 
Giovanni’s action and the camera movement indicate only too clearly 
what La Cecilia will be and how the anarchists conceive it. It is a dream 
come true : Eldorado, the Promised Land, Paradise. 

This Christian concept is crucial to the film, as already indicated. The 
members of the commune are really continuing old ways of thought 
masquerading as new ideas while believing they have made a complete 
break with the past. But for Marxists, there can be no question of a 
complete break. For that means acting as if the past had never happened 
and therefore has no influence on the present. The concept of the break 
—starting from scratch as if the past had never existed—is part of 
Christian mythology: purification via confession and redemption. 

La Cecilia thus represents a haven, as the brilliant continuation of this 
sequence shows. In long, slow pan the camera circles the open glade, 
stopping periodically to watch the men at work. Then it stops and 
repeats the motion in reverse, circling the glade with Olimpia, the only 
woman in the group . She goes from man to man, giving them water. 

She is the mother figure, and La Cecilia is the womb to which the men 
wish to return, a sanctuary cut off from strife. Their unconscious 
prejudices hem them in, with La Cecilia becoming a self-perpetuating 
circle of misconceptions and misunderstood values. 

Rocco, however, is quick to point out a contradiction: Do they have legal 
right to the land? Is it theirs? Do they have a contract? Giovanni replies 
that laws and property are notions to be fought and rejected. So Rocco 
retorts by asking about the other communes in the region. Are they run 
by anarchists? No. Do they have contracts? Yes. Then what about us? 
Silence from Giovanni, who has no answer to this contradiction. Why 
should La Cecilia be different from the other communes just because it’s 



run by anarchists? Where does its autonomy come from? 


The major crisis comes with the overthrow of the Italian Emperor and 
the creation of a Republic. This creates a problem for the anarchists, for 
they owe the commune to the emperor. But one anarchist points out 
that the Republic is better, and they all chant, “Long live the Republic!” 
However, their response is not so much genuine as conditioned. They 
are responding to something they feel they ought to support. A further 
contradiction now faces them. The new government forces them to pay 
for their land. The anarchists find themselves in a situation that no 
talking or theorizing can resolve. To pay what they owe, they have to go 
and work for the state. This change of affairs is crucial in another way. 
From the point of view of the anarchists, it is a disaster, for their 
“autonomy” has gone. But where did it come from in the first place? 

From the emperor, who granted them land in the best colonialist 
tradition. Thus, the commune came about at the expense of the 
Bi'azilian people. The overthrow of the emperor means the land is no 
longer there for the taking by plunder. From the point of view of the 
Brazilians, the coming to power of the Republic represents a social 
advance. The slaves have moved from a feudal society to being paid 
members of the proletariat—a massive gain. For the anarchists there is a 
regression. Therefore, when forced to work for the state, Luigi 
complains that he thought he had escaped from being a paid worker. 

The capitalist division of labor and the concept of property are reflected 
within the commune. At first, all goes well, with everyone contributing 
according to his or her particular skill and knowledge to the well-being 
of the community as a whole. But the idyll is soon disrupted. The 
peasant anarchist is furious when his crops are destroyed by cattle. This 
prompts Luigi to denounce the peasant for referring to the crops as if 
they belonged to him alone. The carelessness that allowed the accident 
elicits from the intellectual anarchist, more clearly Marxist than the 
others, the remark that organization is needed. Luigi and the peasant 
make common cause to denounce him. For Luigi, organization = 
property. 

The peasant has already been contrasted with the intellectual at the 
beginning of the film; the former is a Catholic, the latter an atheist. Thus 
the religious background is stressed again. It is the peasant who, much 
later, proposes that the land be divided up equally: the person who 
works will have enough, and the one who is lazy will go without. Thus 
the basic principles are jettisoned: “to each according to his needs” 
(socialism) becomes “to each according to his labor” (capitalism). The 
peasant’s philosophy is moral, not political. It is inherited from 
Christianity and the concept of the Fall: chased from Eden, Adam and 
Eve had to work. Those who work are favored; those who don't are 
punished. The links with capitalist ideology are patent. The capitalists 
cannot admit that unemployment and inflation are inherent in the 
system, so they must displace the blame for both onto the proletariat. If 
you are without work, it’s your own fault for being lazy; if prices rise, it’s 



your fault for asking for more money. Significantly, it is the peasant 
anarchist who leads the breakaway group that finally leaves the 
commune, taking with then what “belongs” to them. 

The key factor behind this departure is, in fact, the basis of the 
contradiction that informs the text in a variety of ways: the ideology of 
the family. Giovanni returns to Italy to present the case of La Cecilia to 
sympathizers and opponents. The anarchists have been attacked for 
“deserting” Italy at a crucial time of proletarian uprising. This prompts 
the intellectual to furiously assert their support for the workers and their 
opposition to the monarchy (except when it is a case of accepting La 
Cecilia). When Giovanni returns, he brings the anarchists’ families with 
him. It is the beginning of the end. 

There is a remarkable sequence in Italy in which Giovanni expounds on 
his theories before a small group of middle-class sympathizers. It is here 
that he denounces the family, a greater plague than any other to befall 
humankind. At the end of his speech, he is dutifully applauded. But who 
are these supporters, and what do they represent? As Giovanni talks, 
Comolli moves the camera slowly round the room. We see religious 
statues, paintings, family portraits and photos, trinkets there as signs to 
indicate nothing but social rank, everything contradicting what 
Giovanni is saying. The audience may go along with him in theory, but 
not in practice. Indeed, we can see in the strong religious elements 
contained in the statues and paintings a reinforcement of the ideology 
behind the emperor’s gift of La Cecilia: The reference to “Communion” 
instead of “Commune” was not a chance one. 

During Giovanni’s speech, Comolli intercuts a shot of Olimpia and a 
young anarchist. She is reading Giovanni’s speech and fondling the 
young man. A second shot after Giovanni has finished talking has them 
lying in one another’s arms, having made love. (The position of their 
bodies, the young man’s unbuttoned trousers and the relationship 
between this insert and the previous one permit such a reading, based 
partly on cultural coding and on the network of related concepts set up 
by the film’s own textual activity.) Thus Olimpia practices the theory of 
free love outside the family, whereas Giovanni theorizes about it. This 
sequence by the waterfall is crucial for another reason. Earlier the young 
man had been sitting in the same place with Luigi, reading a theoretical 
essay by Giovanni. Luigi dismisses the concept of pure theory and points 
out the dangers of tyranny that stem from the intellectual’s belief in his 
superiority. In the case of Giovanni, one can certainly say that his 
behavior contrasts sharply with what he preaches. Thus, after a major 
fight about the destiny of the commune, he is seen sitting alone in the 
middle of a field, talking of the need for revolution to be made in contact 
with the masses. His contradictory status could not be made more clear. 

This is most striking in Giovanni’s relations with Olimpia. Comolli 
includes three inserts of them together, no background perspective 
possible—just inserted shots. As the shots progress, so the camera 
moves closer and closer to the couple and Giovanni becomes more and 



more intimate with Olimpia. They discuss love, but Giovanni envisages 
their relationship on a personal basis, outside the context of La Cecilia. 
In contrast, Olimpia sees it as forming an integral part of a communal 
existence. For Giovanni, the situation calls for an individual self¬ 
critique. For Olimpia, other, far more important values are at stake—the 
education of the children and the place of children in La Cecilia. 

On several occasions Olimpia is seen teaching the children; finally the 
mothers call them away. Olimpia, realizing that the ideology of the 
family has triumphed over that of the collectivity, tells Giovanni. But he 
is more interested in the personal questions surrounding Olimpia and 
himself and puts the mothers’ action second. Olimpia’s position is 
crucial. Early in the film, when she is teaching Tullio to read and write, 
they start discussing free love and he indicates an interest in her. She, in 
turn, asks him about his family, as he has shown a preference for family 
morality over free love. When he admits that he doesn't always miss his 
wife and children, she points out his contradictory position: a belief in 
the family and all it entails, but a desire to break out from time to time. 

The arrival of the families means the triumph of order and respect, as 
Luigi points out. Thus, one father demands respect from his children, 
and one family all rise when the father comes to the table. He is served, 
says grace, and then the meal begins. Thus, the ideology of the family in 
a patriarchal society, underpinned by that of Christianity, reigns 
supreme. This is despite the presence around the walls of the supposedly 
communal dining hall of posters calling on women and children to free 
themselves, but in the dining hall each family sits alone, separated from 
the others and from bachelors like Luigi. 

Here, again, Olimpia is in the forefront of the ideological struggle. 
Anarchists have fought for women’s rights, she says, but in words only. 
Luigi, too, plays a vital role in this context. He is having an affair with 
the daughter of one member of the group, a fact which gives rise to 
gossip among the women. There is a single shot that highlights 
beautifully the contradictory and mutually exclusive ideologies at work 
in La Cecilia. In the foreground the children are singing and dancing in a 
circle. Having been removed from Olimpia’s influence, they are now 
reduced to fulfilling the “typical” children’s role. Their dance not only 
takes up that of the anarchists on hearing that their families are coming 
to live with them, where they all danced in a circle, but also takes up the 
long camera movement at the very beginning, with the future commune 
described as a self-contained circle. 

It might be profitable to pause here briefly before discussing the crucial 
final sequence in order to stress some key concepts of the film. What is 
so important is Comolli’s rejection of the ideology of individualism as 
purveyed by the discourse of the dominant cinema, particularly that of 
the status of the hero and his self-sufficiency. Thus, it is never a question 
of showing one member of the commune always being right at the 
expense of another or the others. The point lies elsewhere. The 
contradictions he not in the clash between what one individual thinks 



and does, or even in the personal clash between one member and 
another, but in the discrepancy between what La Cecilia as a group 
effort is and what it is meant to stand for. 

Each of the individual members is used to highlight one particular 
contradiction inherent in the anarchist experience, never seen by itself 
but as part of the enterprise as a whole. Thus, after the families have all 
left (except one where the husband refuses to go), the collective spirit 
reasserts itself. But the contradictions do not disappear into the night 
with the individual families. They were there from the very start and 
come to the surface again in the remarkable last sequence. 

The final sequence of LA CECILIA is a staging by the remaining 
anarchists of Buchner’s play Danton’s Death, with Luigi as Robespierre, 
who represented the most extreme and advanced form of the revolution, 
the taking of power by the people. One anarchist plays a role in which he 
makes a speech calling for more deaths so that the blood of the 
aristocrats will assuage the thirst and hunger of the people. The only law 
is the “will of the people.” But this assumes a general and total 
revolutionary situation, which was certainly not the case in Brazil in 
1890 (and there is no doubt that the play serves to indicate the mood 
and beliefs of the anarchists). The members of the commune are going 
too fast, for once again they are neglecting to take the outside world into 
consideration. As if to remind them of this, a soldier enters and tells 
them they have been mobilized to help the Republic put down a 
rebellion in the region. Although the nature of the rebellion is not 
specified, it is safe to assume that reactionary forces in favor of 
feudalism are attempting to reinstate a pre-Republican situation. The 
real importance of the interruption of the soldier, however, lies 
elsewhere. 

The outside is now inside, and the anarchists don't like it. They refuse to 
fight for anyone and, anyway, they're Italians. The soldier replies, “In 
Italy you're Italians. In Brazil you're Brazilians.” The final impasse. No 
socialist can deny this truth, for one of the basic tenets of socialism is an 
opposition to petty nationalism and racial antagonism purveyed by 
capitalism to divide its victims. The attitude of the soldier is a 
progressive one: here we're all Brazilians, irrespective of race, color and 
creed. Even Olimpia cannot accept this. Even Olimpia cannot surmount 
this, the final contradiction, for to surmount it means to realize that the 
entire concept of an anarchist commune is a contradiction. But Luigi 
understands: La Cecilia is finished. If they stay, they're mobilized and 
have to accept the collapse of the ideology of the commune. He sees that 
they've made a mistake, that they must reinsert themselves into history 
and play a role, instead of just being passive. 

Luigi faces the anarchists with their inherent contradictions, and then 
the screen goes black, as if a door had suddenly closed, a curtain fallen 
on the stage. These are precisely the framing devices Comolli has used 
from the first image of LA CECILIA. A door opens and we enter an 
antechamber where Giovanni awaits to be introduced to the emperor. 



Clapping is heard, for it is the intermission of a play. Giovanni meets the 
emperor in the royal box; the curtain is down, waiting to rise again. As 
Comolli has pointed out in his presentation of the film in Cahiers du 
cinema, 262/63, the curtain is about to rise on the stage of history upon 
which the actions of LA CECILIA (1975) and of La Cecilia (1887-1890) 
are to be played out. 

From the onset, therefore, Comolli inserts not only the events portrayed 
in his film but the very film itself— how these events are portrayed —into 
the process of history, from which no person or act is exempt. It is 
significant, therefore, that the film should close with a play, that the 
final technical device (a blackout) should complete the process 
generated by the opening door, and that the sequence in Italy where 
Giovanni gives his talk should be presented in exactly the same manner 
as the sequence that opens the film (except that the door is now open, 
for the process is underway). Similarly, after the families leave La 
Cecilia, Comolli includes a shot of the remaining anarchists huddled 
together silently in the field, a shot taken from inside through a partially 
open/closed door. This particular historical process is coming to an end, 
with both film, and events described. The curtain will soon rise on 
another stage. It is perhaps of interest to point out here that the very 
sudden blackout at the end functions in the same way for the spectators 
as the irruption of the soldier for the anarchists: it returns them to 
reality. 

The role of history is central to LA CECILIA. One could say indeed that 
the enterprise of the commune was doomed, not because anarchism is 
incapable of interpreting history but because, long before Giovanni had 
his idea, the people to be involved were already products of history. 
Exposed from birth to an ideology, they come to: reject, but that 
nevertheless leaves its mark in their unconscious, the anarchists build a 
commune from which all contradictions and strife are to be eliminated. 
But history is built on just such forces. By cutting themselves off from 
the outside world, the anarchists transposed into the heady climate of La 
Cecilia the unconscious prejudices and ideologies inherited from Italy. 
Religion, the family, the division between capital and labor and between 
manual and intellectual labor all triumph in the end, despite moments 
of lucidity from individual members of the commune, because the 
anarchists as a collectivity deny history its role. 

Notes 

1. The co-scriptwriter is Marianne Di Vettimo. a native Italian speaker 
who also assisted Comolli in directing the film for language reasons. 
Comolli insisted on making the film in Italian, for how people speak and 
in what language is part of their historical role. Because language is part 
of the body, he used stage actions, accustomed by their presence on 
stage to emphasizing this function of language. 
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The principal attraction of the documentary is its truth value: like 
history texts, documentaries are supposed to be dull but true. One 
remedy is to structure the movie around a hero (of either gender), a 
model for action. This hero is not an observer/ commentator a la Walter 
Cronkite but a participant/ storyteller. These are the characters who 
make a documentary come alive and move. And what, in this year of the 
masquerade celebration of this country’s history, could be more 
appropriate than a patriotic hero? 

Enter Sam Lovejoy, a small-town homegrown ponytailed organic farmer 
who quotes the Declaration of Independence and accuses the power 
companies of despotism. This Little David, Abe-Lincoln-ugly and 
Thoreau-righteous, slings a well-aimed stone at the throbbing temple of 
the robot of nuclear power doing the monster mash right into the genes, 
air, and water table of America the Beautiful. And it’s Sam as Paul 
Revere, risking his own liberty to warn the citizens, “The nukes are 
coming! The nukes are coming!” The traitors are waving the flag, and 
Lovejoy, appropriately surnamed, grabs for it, grins, raises his head and 
explains in loving detail just how and why he knelt, on George 
Washington’s birthday, in the moonlight on the Montague plain, 
loosening the guide wires that supported a 500-foot steel weather tower, 
the symbol of the nuclear power plant planned for Montague. He 
watched it fall, sat back and had a smoke, and then walked into town 
and turned himself in. Acting as his own lawyer, he was released in the 
midst of a controversial trial on a technicality: the distinction between 
real property (taxed) and personal property. 

And that is the drama of Sam Lovejoy. But the film is also the drama of 
Montague, Massachusetts, and its continuing encounter with nuclear 
power; it is also the drama in microcosm of the United States. 




The issue is nuclear power. From all indications, it is unsafe and 
unnecessary. We are convinced by experts, statistics, and common 
sense. Nuclear energy advocates say that there will be no complications 
or mishaps if the nuke projects are administered properly. In 
LOVE JOY'S NUCLEAR WAR, John Golfman, author of Poison Power, 
makes what seems an eminently reasonable point: 

“Is there anything that you would like to guarantee will be 

done by humans 99.9% perfectly for 100,000 years?” 

Well, no, and that is the condition for an assurance of the security and 
safety of nuclear power plants. And that is without even getting into 
considerations of wastes sinking into the water table, thermal pollution, 
and other health and safety obstacles that pronukers dismiss. And of 
course we haven't had to wait 100,000 years for complications and 
mishaps. There are regular, albeit small, stories weekly of leaks and 
malfunctions at atomic power plants. 

The arguments in the film against nuclear power are many and 
convincing. If anything, we are bombarded with too much information 
to absorb in an hour. The arguments are backed up by GE film, 
intelligent people (including Einstein) and horrifying statistics. Instead 
of remembering how many millions of dollars are flowing into nukes, I 
was shellshocked from the whirlwind history of nuclear power. 

Sam became convinced of the necessity of civil disobedience when a 
man who had worked for six years against nuclear power plants 
explained why he was convinced that nothing would stop the plants 
short of a giant disaster. Charles Bragg, vice-president in charge of 
public relations for Northeast Utilities, seems to support such a claim: “I 
wouldn't want to hazard a guess as to whether a yes or no vote would 
have any impact on whether that plant was built or not.” Bragg speaks as 
oatmeal Man, the man whose mind is so entrapped by the interests he 
serves that it is difficult to know if he believes his own words. 

Also included in the cast of characters are Howard Zinn, professor of 
political science at Boston University, Boston Globe columnist and 
more; Anna Gyorgy, member of Nuclear Objectors for a Pure 
Environment (HOPE), a local Montague group that is opposed to the 
construction of the nuclear plants; and Stanley and Betty Bell, constable 
and retired librarian, respectively; and cameo appearances by several 
Montaque citizens. 

Compared to the others, Zinn seems extraordinarily tense and 
humorless and makes the only factual mistake I was able to catch. Locke 
writes that the state protects life, liberty and property, and the pursuit of 
happiness, as does the Constitution. Zinr gets it backward somehow. 

But Betty Bell, retired librarian, is impossible to doubt, blinking serious 
eyes behind thick glasses: 


“Having been conditioned for 65 years to a strict law and 



order thinking, it was hard for me to change my mind about 
the destruction of property. But it was a catalyst. It’s a 
shame, but it seems like a lot of good changes in society have 
come out of illegal acts.” 

Except for Bragg and William Semanie, public information officer for 
the Montague Nuclear Project, the powers that have ordained the 
expenuiture of $12 billion on nuclear energy remain faceless and 
anonymous, the hidden faces of big money masquerading as 
benevolence and philanthropy and concern for the public welfare. 

“Come play in the nuclear power park,” reads one magazine ad placed by 
a utilities company. “That,” says Golfman, “is conspiracy to obstruct 
truth. It is the purchasing of truth with dollars.” 

The breadcrumb path of clues has led us to the witch’s gingerbread 
house again, an economic system where profit is the decision maker. Is 
it possible that the espoused U.S. values and democracy, freedom, and 
justice are irreconcilable when all major decisions are made on the basis 
of profit? Sam puts it simply: “The needs of America are not based on 
profit.” Is 1976 the time to celebrate 200 years of hypocrisy? But Sam 
does not say this last part. He is not a wild-eyed radical, a bit sleepy- 
looking, in fact, and he’s not inciting to violence or asking for money or a 
vote. He seems to be a reasonable fellow saying,’’This looks serious.” 

It’s not surprising that even the librarian and her husband, the 
constable, are becoming distressed. Sam Lovejoy, the weirdo, seems to 
have done the brave and honorable thing according to a fairly basic 
principle—that is, the survival of the species. Save the babies. Sam is 
shown smiling with his daughter Sequoia. 

The film is technically superior to much of what is currently on the tube 
as well as more interesting and more controversial than what we are told 
are“hard-hitting documentaries.” It will never see the light of the glass 
teat on any major scale for, as was demonstrated with the suppression of 
THE POWERS THAT BE in Los Angeles, there seems to be a conflict of 
interest between those who control the airways and those who have 
something to say. 

Einstein said, “It is to the village square that we must carry the facts of 
atomic energy. From there must come America’s voice.” Can a film help 
carry out such a task? A film in a can does nothing. My question about 
this film is whether it will get sufficient exposure to make any impact. 

It may be hard for some to become concerned with the issue of nuclear 
energy and its effects on future generations when there are children 
rummaging in garbage cans for food in the present. But while many 
Americans are able to avoid being confronted by the daily violences of 
our country, they and their children do not go unaffected by the 
governing principle, profit. As Sam says, 

“What’s happening is the environmental movement, the 
whole ecology movement, and all these different segments of 



society that are fighting the No Nukes campaign are all 
starting to become politicized, and they're starting to realize 
that there’s a capitalist dialectic forcing nukes to be built in 
this country. There’s no other way to draw the line.... It’s 
going to get to the point where all these factions all over the 
country are going to start to realize that the only way they 
can stop these nuclear power plants is certain kinds of 
political action, direct actions, saying no, in a concrete way. 

No plant!” 

Distribution 

LOVEJOY'S NUCLEAR WAR is available from Green Mountain Post 
Films, Box 269, RFD 1, Montague, MA10351; tel: 413-853-4754 or 413- 
367-9374. 
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Probably given impetus by John Schlesinger’s MIDNIGHT COWBOY 
(1969). with its tale of a country-mouse Texas stud learning the hard 
facts of live from his derelict city-mouse friend, the currently popular 
male companionship film has emerged as one of the most durable and 
important screen modes of the 70s. Still going strong with ONE FLEW 
OVER THE CUCKOO'S NEST and THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING, 
it dominated the 1973-74 film scene in what so far has been its banner 
year. There were Steve McQueen and Dustin Hoffman in PAPILLON, 
Paul Newman and Robert Redford in THE STING, Michael Moriarty 
and Robert de Niro in BANG THE DRUM SLOWLY, Gene Hackman and 
Al Pacino in SCARECROW, Bernie Casey and Bo Swenson in MAURIE, 
Robert De Niro and Harvey Keitel in MEAN STREETS, Jack Nicholson, 
Otis Young, and Randy Quaid in THE LAST DETAIL, George Segal and 
Elliot Gould in CALIFORNIA SPLIT, Clint Eastwood and Jeff Bridges in 
THUNDERBOLT AND LIGHTFOOT, and very likely a few titles that 
have escaped me momentarily. 

Though any movie boasting male actors in the principal roles might 
seem at first to qualify as a male companionship film, nothing could be 
further from the truth. The recent spate of “cop pictures” (S*P*Y*S, 
BUSTING, THE SUPER COPS, THE NEW CENTURIONS, etc.), for 
instance, owes its male-dominated casts more to the requirements of the 
genre than to anything else. Ditto for such super macho entries as THE 
KILLER ELITE and EMPEROR OF THE NORTH. Basically interested in 
the central relationship it depicts, the male companionship film can be 
divided into two groups: the film of bonhomie and the film of 
friendship. 

The film of bonhomie treats its relationship with picaresque laissez- 
faire. Here in a world peopled by ideal drinking buddies, geniality and 
friendliness are passed off more or less as friendship. In the 
phenomenally popular and Oscarized THE STING, to cite a prime 
example, the two plucky con men make few demands and exert no 




pressure on each other. Nor is there any hint of real, discernible 
affection between them. Their impersonal relationship is as carefully 
laid out as a football field, with the rules just as formalized if unspoken. 
The filmmakers faithfully adhere to these rules, not so much out of fear 
that viewers may suspect latent homosexuality (though that fear 
probably exists somewhere in the front of their minds), but because they 
sense the viewers’ admiration for the strong silent man, the “rugged 
individual” who by now is one of the country’s most cherished mythic 
prototypes. In this manner, then, bonhomie helps propagate a myth that 
teaches us to be wary of affection in man-to-man relationships. 
Additionally, however, it probably gives viewers what they would ideally 
like or think they would like in their own relationships: fun, a kind of 
loyalty that is unspoken and unasked for, and total freedom from 
psychological complications or involvement. What it gives them in plain 
English is good ole American “cool.” 

Cool, as any veteran of kindergarten knows, is the art of being calm, 
steady, in control, and unruffled in the face of confusion, crisis, or chaos. 
“Be cool,” in fact, is the unwritten motto of the land with “don't panic” as 
its corollary. Not to be forgotten, these dicta are more zealously 
drummed into men than are reading, writing, and arithmetic. “To lose 
your cool” is less a social blunder than a sign of character deficiency and 
moral failure. With such a view at work, no wonder we—men and 
women alike—are more impressed than disgusted by Clint Eastwood’s 
ability to gun down fleeing bank robbers only seconds after finishing a 
mustard-sopped hot dog. This is the logical reductio act absurdum, in a 
culture that encourages its members, especially its men, to restrain and 
even set aside their feelings in order to be capable of decisive action. In 
the final analysis cool becomes a value in itself. Absence of feeling and 
emotional expression is mistaken for strength. 

Yet this is by no means the complete picture. Somewhat schizophrenic, 
society also realizes that without emotional expression a man is scarcely 
more human than the famed Marlboro cowboy. Consequently the 
second type of male companionship film—that of friendship—risks 
greater depth of feeling, exploring a genuine relationship. It 
acknowledges the audiences’ need to believe and trust in emotional 
involvement, but sometimes it is compromised by the filmmakers 
themselves. In their desire to satisfy the audiences’ sense of reality, to 
recognize and consider any skepticism they may harbor toward 
friendship, the filmmakers grow timorous. Worse still, they allow a 
vestige of cool to slip into their materials. To be sure, this cool is not so 
pervasive and damaging as in the bonhomie film, but it is there 
nonetheless. 

This phenomenon is best illustrated by BANG THE DRUM SLOWLY, 
one of the most affecting films of friendship of 1973. Like BRIAN'S 
SONG and National General’s MAURIE, its milieu is the world of 
professional sports—this time baseball—and its plot is built around the 
fatal illness of one of the two friends. Slowly dying of Hodgkin’s disease, 
Pearson (Robert De Niro), the doomed player, is a backwoods bumpkin, 



a greasy-haired, tobacco-chewing catcher, equally mediocre in his craft 
and at making friends on the team. Yet somehow this gawky fellow and 
proverbial loser has managed to earn the friendship of Wiggin (Michael 
Moriarty), the team’s ace pitcher, who is on the brink of fame and 
fortune. Mark Harris’ screenplay focuses on Wiggin’s devotion to 
Pearson, his struggle to keep Pearson from being cut from the team, his 
effort to conceal Pearson’s illness, and finally his standing beside 
Pearson until they must part ways. 

Among the many virtues of this fine film and perhaps the most 
admirable are its respect for Wiggin and Pearson’s relationship and its 
skill in balancing compassion, gentle humor, and sentiment. Wiggin 
especially is sensitively characterized. Though his affection is rich, he 
never coddles Pearson but instead, out of his own self discipline and 
regard for their friendship, quietly urges Pearson to do his best on the 
field as if everything were A-OK. In moments of need, however, he does 
not hesitate to show his feelings. When Pearson suffers a first attack 
during the middle of the night and shivers more from fear than from the 
cold, Wiggin is more than at his side. He literally holds Pearson from all 
pain, both physical and psychic. 

Because 95% of the film is so unaffected and forthright in depicting 
human emotions, the meek ending is doubly disappointing. The friends 
part in a beautifully understated scene, knowing that they will never see 
each other again. Then shortly after in a voice-over narration, Wiggin 
explains, “From now on, I rag [bother] nobody.” Given the context, this 
cool, laconic utterance is more perplexing than anything else and 
warrants Stanley Kauffmann’s complaint: 

“That’s the point? Pretty puny; and pretty false.” (1) 

Of course, that’s not the point, and Kauffmann probably knows it. Yet 
for reasons that seem fairly obvious, the makers of BANG THF DRUM 
SLOWLY are content to leave their film thematically and emotionally 
suspended in mid-air rather than incur possible audience displeasure. 
Fearing that viewers might consider Wiggin’s articulation of what the 
friendship has meant to him as sentimental balderdash or worse, the 
filmmakers have said almost nothing. This omission is a nice irony since 
the byline in the ads comes closer to the truth: 

“Nothing is more important than friendship. Not fame, not 

money, not death.” 

What goes unsaid is that thanks to his friendship with Pearson, Wiggin 
has had the chance to develop his humanity through love. Having taken 
the principles of sportsmanship and applied them in life, Wiggins has 
transcended the macho philosophy of the locker room to become richer, 
more sensitive—in a word, human. To express such a common though 
rarely achieved ideal takes more guts than the filmmakers have had. in 
their defense they most likely would argue that they chose to underplay 
the conclusion so that audiences could formulate their own meaning. 
But this is only a clever way to rationalize the basic motivation that 


prompted their decision in the first place. 


No such compromise occurs in another meritorious film of friendship, 
THE LAST DETAIL. Focusing on the exchange of compassion between 
men, the story concerns the effect of Meadows, a young bumbler, on the 
two escorts assigned to transfer him from a Virginia brig to a naval 
prison in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

At first “Bad Ass” Buddusky (Jack Nicholson), the eternal boy out for a 
boozing good time, regards Meadows (Randy Quaid) only as a burden. 
His plan is to get Meadows to Portsmouth as fast as possible and then 
have some fun. But Meadows is such a pathetic greenhorn, his sentence 
so far outweighs his crime—he tried to lift forty dollars from a charity 
box and was caught in the act—that Buddusky feels sorry for him and 
decides that he deserves one last fling. Probably it’s his first. What starts 
out as a hell-raising good time, however, soon grows into something 
quite different. True, there is plenty of rough talk, beer guzzling, a scrap 
with some marines, and, of course. Meadows’ sexual initiation in a 
Boston brothel. But all the roughhouse is rather innocent and even 
touching. Underneath it is a developing affection between guards and 
prisoner which awakens feelings in the former and helps mature the 
latter. 

Robert Towne’s screenplay artfully penetrates Buddusky’s he-man 
bluster, exposing his insecurities and guarded emotions, as well as his 
genuine coarseness and cussedness. However, it does not pretend that 
Buddusky’s discovery of his potential sensitivity will in any way change 
his life. On the contrary, Buddusky turns his prisoner in and returns to 
regular duty. Both he and fellow guard Mulhall have experienced the 
rewards and pain of friendship, and in so doing have experienced even 
more: love and self-discovery. Yet for various reasons, one of which is 
fear, the experience will become only a memory. Buddusky will continue 
to be the “Bad Ass” that he both pretends to be and is. 

More than anything else, Buddusky is a prisoner of cool without even 
knowing it. For him and millions like him, manhood is equated with 
being tough, and when he cannot act tough, at least he can talk tough or 
so he thinks. Actually his standard brand of cool bravura—what he 
thinks is sure to bring women to his bed in droves—repeatedly backfires. 
In fact his “relationships” with women are far greater flops than those 
with men because they lack even the redeeming grace of reluctant 
affection. Scoring satiric points off Buddusky for his misconceptions of 
masculinity, the makers of THE LAST DETAIL implicitly demand that 
we see how ingrained social cool damages a man’s relationship with 
both sexes. 

Like most probing male companionship films BANG THE DRUM 
SLOWLY and THE LAST DETAIL successfully dramatize how 
friendship binds men together by a mutual code of trust and honor. 
Indeed the film of friendship always pays obeisance to this code, which 
is perhaps given quintessential expression in Peckinpah’s THE WILD 
BUNCH (1969). In this controversial western, which also just happens 



to be one of the most elegiac examinations of the failure of friendship, 
Pike Bishop (William Holden) explains to his ragged outlaw gang, 

“When you side with a man, you stay with him, and if you 

can't do that, you're no better than an animal.” 

Unfortunately in Pike’s complex, ambiguous world—the changing West 
—most men exploit and are exploited. Friendship is passe. 

If anything, today’s world is even more complex and ambiguous than 
that of Pike. And yet audiences, especially in the United States, hunger 
for a reaffirmation of certain values. Psychologically and morally 
dislocated, estranged from church and state, they look to the past— 
hence the wave of nostalgia—and/or they turn to themselves and to such 
basic values as family ties, personal friendships, and the bonds between 
men. No matter how roseate this may sound, it does offer men and 
women a small enough, personal enough unit of trust and affection to 
nurture. 

It is no accident that the male companionship film has blossomed into a 
recent trend, for male friendship itself has long held an important place 
in the scheme of traditional U.S. values. One has only to think of our 
literature, of Ismael and Queequeg in Moby Dick, Huck and Jim in The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Lenny and George in Of Mice and 
Men, and the suburban quartet in Deliverance —works which have 
logically found their way to film—to realize that for U.S. viewers, male 
friendship is an archetypal form of emotional security, a pact of love and 
brotherhood. (2) As such it is so powerful a myth that it reaches into the 
deepest recesses of the national psyche, fulfilling the vicarious needs of 
men and women alike for those things which it represents: purity, 
innocence, love, and human sensibility. Friendship, that is to say, is all 
the more precious to us because it seems a rarity in our lives. 
Undoubtedly these are the main reasons for the emergence and 
popularity of the trend rather than those explanations usually offered, 
such as the current lack of major female box office attractions or 
Hollywood’s nervousness in depicting women in these days of the 
Feminist Movement. 

Unsurprisingly nostalgia pervades many of the films whether they deal 
with friendship or bonhomie. What seems to have been lost is not only 
friendship but also the right to be a hero or even an individual. The most 
popular male companionship films, those of bonhomie, have sensed as 
much and catered to these needs often with a cunning instinct for what 
contemporary audiences would accept emotionally. No bonhomie films 
have been more successful or knowing than those which team Paul 
Newman and Robert Redford. In BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE 
SUNDANCE KID (1969) and THE STING (1973) the old loyalties 
between men are treated with a kind of heroism and romanticism. But 
it’s not the variety of the Old Sentimental Hollywood in which they died 
with their boots on if they died at all but a new brand. The New Heroism 
is carefully cool and emotionally lightweight so as to give audiences 
what they want—the benefit of camaraderie, yet in a cutesy, capering 


style. For all the supposed joi de vivre, however, there is something 
intrinsically disturbing about the Newman-Redford films. The films 
exploit the very values—friendship and the need for individuality—that 
they pretend to avow. They use nostalgia for these values as points of 
departure to serve up the slickest form of escapism. Worse they leave 
audiences with the impression that these values have been examined 
fairly, however lightly, which is not the case. Manipulative and 
calculated, BUTCH CASSIDY and THE STING are films to be criticized 
because they shamelessly advocate and glamorize cool. 

Fully aware that many male relationships in this country scrupulously 
avoid the slightest expression of affection, the makers of BUTCH 
CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID first of all play cool and loose 
with Butch and Sundance’s relationship. Not so much a friendship as a 
cowboy nightclub act, it finds Redford playing straight man to 
Newman’s lovable chatterer. “Bitch, bitch, bitch,” Sundance remarks at 
one point when Butch sarcastically jokes about his dinner. Though we 
are left to surmise that some kind of emotional and spiritual 
commitment exists between the two men—otherwise what sense would 
their staying together and dying together make?—William Goldman’s 
script offers few clues. Instead it seems content to garner laughs and to 
hint that the pair’s incessant wisecracking obliquely indicates affection. 
Even the final scene fails to deliver any explanation because the 
filmmakers are only interested in combining cool with heroism. Thus, 
totally surrounded by the Bolivian army, Butch and Sundance engage in 
more of their stock banter, albeit somewhat muted, as they courageously 
try to keep up a front in the face of death. The ploy, however, doesn't 
work. Even here their familiar verbal antics have no more capacity for 
evoking nuances and genuine feelings than they did throughout the film. 

If cool is responsible for making Butch and Sundance’s camaraderie 
superficial, it is even more at fault for vulgarizing their relationships 
with women. The first scene between Sundance and Etta Place 
(Katherine Ross), his school teacher girlfriend, is especially galling since 
it purposely misleads viewers into believing that he intends to rape her. 
It goes on until she protests, 

“Do you know what I wish? That you'd get here once on 

time!” 

Then like a mousetrap the entire scene springs climactically shut, clearly 
catching the audience by surprise. 

Logically and emotionally the writing of this “meeting cute” scene is 
patently dishonest, and not because a man and a woman in love would 
eschew playing such games. Here the construct is deliberately calculated 
to tease, even to titillate. There is contempt for the sensibilities of the 
audience and a tip-off that the relationship, like subsequent materials, 
will be used for effect rather than for exploration. The remainder of the 
film treats Etta and Sundance’s “romance” with less cool flashiness but 
no greater depth. In fact, despite a characterizing speech in which she 
expresses her reasons for joining the pair, Etta remains essentially one- 



dimensional. But that is one dimension more than any of Butch’s 
women. Plainly whores with hearts of gold, they stand by for quick 
interludes and then mostly praise him as a “real man” while he makes 
his opinion of them known by less than half listening. It is possible to 
believe that many male viewers can accept such cardboard mockups of 
women, especially as objects of their own sexual fantasies. But it is hard 
to imagine that most female viewers can, unless of course they find 
identification impossible in the first place. Whatever the case, the 
filmmakers expect us to accept these relationships as the epitome of cool 
in a film that finally offers little else. 

The question arises: why have audiences paid over $44 million to see 
BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID during its various 
releases? The answers are fairly obvious. At the simplest level they 
regard the film as glamorous, escapist fun adorned by the presence of 
two attractive stars and featuring a fashionable story of outlaws on the 
lam. Furthermore, there is the combination of modishness and nostalgia 
that gives audiences the seemingly simple, romantic past alongside the 
psychological and moral verities of today. But one undeniable reason for 
the success of the film is its implicit definition of heroism. Like all of us 
Sundance and Butch are flawed; the former cannot swim, the latter 
cannot stop nagging. Yet they never allow themselves to be intimidated. 
Their spirit remains inviolate and they die uncompromised because they 
never lose their cool. Unfortunately even their camaraderie is held in 
check lest it trespass upon private feelings. Thus on the surface, the film 
cleverly pays tribute to the traditional bonds of friendship and the code 
of loyalty. But in actuality it finally settles on the myth of the rugged 
individual, using it to advocate a new cool heroism. If most viewers 
seem willing to accept this cool, it is because the film admittedly has a 
colorful and invigorating manner that makes other considerations 
appear minor. Yet despite appearances, the matter is neither so simple 
nor so innocent as that. In an increasingly impersonal world—where 
acquaintanceship and friendship often go undifferentiated—many 
people no doubt accept cool as a form of self protection: less demanding 
involvements are simply more convenient. By partaking of this attitude, 
BUTCH CASSIDY allows for worship at a familiar altar while it 
fabricates, propagates, and cultivates cool as if it were a consummate 
virtue. 

The same celebration continues in THE STING. Now Butch and 
Sundance shed their cowboy attire for a full array of Edith Head’s 
costumes as they find themselves in the Chicago of the 30s out to 
hoodwink a “vindictive as hell” big-time syndicate boss. Redford is 
Johnny Hooker, smalltime con man, and his buddy is Henry Gondorff 
(Newman), ace veteran fallen on boozy hard times. Essentially a caper 
film, THE STING is primarily concerned with the details and mechanics 
of Gondorff s strategy. Thus David S. Ward’s screenplay allows Hooker’s 
fervor for revenge and any genuine characterization to fade into the 
background so that the plot’s twists and surprises can reign supreme. To 
this end not only are several subplots interwoven to liven things up, but 
also nostalgia is laid on with a trowel to make the film seem stylish. 



Beginning with Universal’s (ghastly) lucite trademark of the late 30s and 
including then voguish optical devices (wipes and iris shots), episodic 
title cards straight from the pages of the Saturday Evening Post and 
Scott Joplin’s ragtime score, THE STING is less a lightweight 
entertainment than a slavish encore of BUTCH CASSIDY that refuses to 
swerve too far from the successful formula. Even the relationship of 
Hooker and Gondorff is carefully imitative, full of the same soulless 
cool. There is the predictable banter, though this time it is more cynical 
and salty, as much grizzled toughness as cute repartee. “Glad to meet ya, 
Kid. You're a real horse’s ass,” Gondorff succinctly greets Hooker at 
their first meeting, thereby setting the tone of their relationship. 

Such verbal playfulness would be acceptable if the camaraderie had 
some substance, but it has next to none. Though we are to understand 
that the men have become quick friends, what little affection they show 
for each other is conveyed in speedy shorthand. Gestures include one 
wink, a steady exchange of smiles, and a glean in the eye as they pass 
their warning signal, a calculated flick of the nose with the forefinger. 
“You can't play your friends like marks,” Gondorff warns Hooter. This 
statement applies even more to Ward’s script, which operates on the 
principle that in a caper film only the most captious viewers would 
expect to see friends stop to talk and enjoy each ether’s company. Even 
Gondorff s role of mentor to Hooker’s protege is less an emotional tie 
than a necessary part of the con, in which the charmingly naive Kid gets 
himself killed and then everything is over for both of them. 

And yet in the last third of THE STING, the filmmakers depend on 
audiences’ taking a vested interest in Gondorff and Hooker’s 
“friendship.” The chief question no longer remains, “Will the two make 
their sting?” but rather “Will Hooker betray Gondorff to the FBI when it 
looks as if he has no other choice?” Every indication is that he does, but 
appearances are forever deceiving until Hooker and Gondorff rise from 
their mock deaths in gleeful triumph, having been in cahoots all along. 
Comparable to the “meeting cute” scene of BUTCH CASSIDY, this finale 
requires the viewers’ concern over the pair’s friendship, but only so that 
it can deliver the usual goods: cool. Real cool. 

Furthermore, in those moments when the filmmakers try to show that 
Hooker and Gondorff have at least some feeling, the effort fails because 
the men’s cool, nonexistent relationships with women undermine it. 
Nearly faceless, Gondorff s girlfriend Billie is the stereotyped, tough-on- 
the-outside, soft-on-the-inside madam; Hooker’s is a sullen waitress 
who holds a tight rein on her feelings. The depth of these relationships 
reaches a tasteless nadir in the crosscutting between Gondorff s and 
Hooker’s bedding down with their women. In different locations they do 
the same thing at the same time with women who are more or less 
willing. But the scene is essentially phony because it seeks to add 
dimension to the men’s characters without challenging our image of 
them as cool operators. They come for sex and even deliver such 
painfully pathetic lines as Hooker’s, “I'm just like you. It’s two in the 
morning and I don't know anybody,” but they do not share any of their 



feelings or qualms about the big job coming up the next morning. 

Worse still is the script’s hasty dismissal of Hooker’s emotions in the 
following scene in which his girlfriend is shot before his eyes. After 
seeing her forehead erupt into a stream of blood and learning that she 
had been hired to kill him, Hooker allows himself to be quickly ushered 
away. Though he apparently has some feeling for her, though now he is 
presumably confused, not to say shocked, the film has no time to treat 
his personal emotions. Keeping his cool and maintaining the 
momentum of the caper are all that matter. Yet the death is so graphic 
that it violates the light, jocular tone of the film. Furthermore, Hooker’s 
finally blase response—cute, puppy dog cool—is so inadequate in the 
situation as to be morally offensive. Simply reminding ourselves that 
this unpleasantness is acceptable in a caper will not do. Nor for that 
matter can the exploitation of male friendship and male-female 
relationships be overlooked. The trouble with THE STING is that it 
encroaches on materials requiring some depth and honest treatment, 
ransacking them so that in the end the final coup may be a zippy 
entertainment that out cools all others. 

It is easy to see why the film has been such an outstanding commercial 
success. Besides its heavy doses of nostalgia and its clever plot-minded 
story, it gives audiences the kind of American man they've been taught 
to want: the lean, laconic type. Both Hooker and Gondorff quality. They 
keep feelings to themselves, are tough with only a single lapse into 
sentiment, and—most important of all—emerge as cool winners. There is 
certainly nothing wrong with being a winner; in fact, audiences also get 
to be vicarious winners by finally being let in on the con—no doubt 
another reason for the film’s popularity. Put there is something 
reprehensible about reinforcing questionable attitudes not only about 
manhood but also about male friendship and male-female relationships 
as well. Yet nowadays when human relationships of any depth scarcely 
appear in films, those depicted in THE STING may impress viewers as 
better than most. Sad to say, it becomes a matter of degree. 

In short, it is ironic that while critics continue to argue about the 
importance of LAST TANGO, NASHVILLE, and BARRY LYNDON, 
bonhomie films like THE STING and BUTCH CASSIDY will probably 
have the most penetrating and lasting effect on the public. Without 
fanfare they corroborate misconceptions and make change for the better 
difficult. What superficially appears as a celebration of friendship and 
human intercourse is actually a celebration of non-involvement. Unlike 
less pretentious bonhomie films, they act as if they are treating such 
values as friendship in depth; they are not. Only the genuine film of 
friendship does that—hence its importance. In showing that manhood is 
not one guy’s outcooling another, in dramatizing the affection that one 
man bears another, the genuine film of friendship not only reaffirms our 
belief in the validity of bonds but also paves the way for improved 
relationships between men and women as well. 


Notes 



“Stanley Kauffmann on Films,” The New Republic, September l, 1973, 
p. 24. 

2^ See Leslie A. Fiedler, Love and Death in the American Novel, rev. ed. 
(New York: Stein and Day, 1966) for a fuller discussion of these points. 
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Imagine a society that has never developed the biological sciences but 
which, located in a tropical paradise, is surrounded with thousands of 
species of birds. Bird watching has become a popular pastime in this 
culture, and serious hobbyists enjoy watching birds, discussing them, 
even writing about them. One day some people arrive from another 
society. They explain that they too want to watch the birds, discuss 
them, and even write about them, but they will be doing it differently. 
The newcomers seem as interested in recording data as appreciating the 
birds’ beauty. They spend days studying the same bird and discussing 
questions such as how birds are able to fly, to migrate, to build the same 
kind of nest year after year. At first the natives try to laugh off the 
outsiders. But after a while, when the foreigners start dissecting and 
labeling birds and claiming that they know more about birds than the 
people who grew up watching them, it’s gone too far. No longer does it 
seem adequate to dismiss it as a fad. The visitors are now discussing 
birds using a whole new vocabulary. Enough is enough! 

The tale parallels the arrival of new film theory and new ways of looking 
at film, falling under the vague label of “semiology” and “structuralism,” 
that have gained attention and interest in the U.S. film scene in the 70s. 
The moral is obvious, I hope. There is a distinct difference between 
appreciating something and analyzing it. That point should seem self- 
evident, but apparently not very many people have understood it since 
so much hostility has accompanied the introduction of new film theory 
in North America. 

The criticism we are used to, that which dominates the bulk of film 
discussion, aims at helping us appreciate (some would say consume) 
film. It poses the question of understanding film in terms of finding the 
meaning of a film. In contrast, the newer semiological criticism states 
the question of understanding in terms of how it is that a film means. 
On the one side, we have a criticism that leads up to and of paraphrase 
and usually an aesthetic (and/or consumer) judgment. On the other 
side, we have a criticism that strives to explain mechanisms. What it 




means vs. how it means. Obviously this is a simplistic division to make a 
point. Equally obviously, the division is not as insurmountable as has 
been supposed. This is particularly the case if we combine both concerns 
and both approaches with a rigorous historical analysis that could give a 
foundation for the often detached fancies of both methods as usually 
practiced. 

Semiology, the scientific study of communications, grew rapidly in the 
60s in Europe, particularly in France and Italy, accompanied by the 
profusion of various “structuralisms,” a post-Stalin revival of Marxist 
thought, the revolution in modern linguistics, and fundamental 
rethinking in the human sciences. Film semiotics grew at the same time. 
Imported to the English-speaking world in the 70s, the concerns of film 
semiology found a home in England with Screen and in the U.S. and 
Canada with a number of younger people dissatisfied with accepted film 
criticism orthodoxies. 

As might be expected, the development of film semiology in North 
America has been uneven. The hostility of established criticism has been 
strong. Although it has several sources, a good part of this hostility 
stems from the correct perception that semiology is often accompanied 
by politically radical thought. Other factors influenced the development 
of film semiology as well. Because much of the important work is not 
translated, fluency in French has been almost essential, and this 
restricts the field. For several years a Paris film program has immersed a 
small but very talented number of U.S. students in high level theoretical 
study with the leading French film thinkers. At home, however, not one 
university film program has shown itself committed to film semiology in 
a serious way. And although Film Quarterly published a number of 
important articles on semiology, no one film publication here acts as a 
forum for the field. In fact, most publications are decidedly hostile. In 
addition, semiology has appealed largely to younger people, who, by 
definition, have little power or prestige. 

Some internal problems complicate the picture further. Semiologists are 
still establishing their field. As with any new areas of study, film 
semiology has been filled with false leads, awkwardly established and 
used terms and definitions, quarrels over first principles, and doses of 
plain old bad writing. The results have often appeared garbled or 
confusing and thereby open to charges of elitism, idealism, and 
irrelevant abstraction. Some outlines emerge clearly, but the details are 
often disputed or not worked out. As a result of the interaction of these 
diverse factors, film semiology has grown unevenly and its development 
has been complicated by its affinity for politically left thought as well as 
other intellectual directions, such as psychoanalysis and formalism. It 
may be best to recognize that the concerns of “film semiologists” often 
go beyond film and semiology into other areas and to discard the term 
“semiology” as too narrow to describe the actual situation. 

In reality, unevenness is the most characteristic element of the new film 
theory situation at present. On the one hand, we have some people who 



have finished dissertations using new film theory; for example, Judith 
Mayne, “The Ideologies of Metacinema” (SUNY-Buffalo, 1975) and Julia 
Lesage, “The Films of Jean-Luc Godard and Their Use of Brechtian 
Dramatic Theory” (Indiana, 1975). On the other hand, faculty unable or 
unwilling to learn about it discourage students from working in this 
area. And established critics, teachers, and scholars have taken to 
attacking the new tendency with rancor and ridicule. Thus today there is 
a distinct division in film thought between an entrenched orthodoxy and 
a newer tendency familiar with, though not defined exclusively by, 
semiology. As antagonistic as this division has been, I think it unlikely 
that it will come to as definite a “revolution” in thought as linguistics 
experienced in the 60s with the overthrow of traditionalists by 
transformational and generative linguists. Whatever the outcome, it 
seems clear that new theory is here to stay. It’s not the fad some so 
urgently wished it were. 

Given that new theory is here to stay, some problems appear to limit the 
continued development of the field at present. First, because of the 
reasons outlined earlier, we have a situation in which a small number of 
people are doing some interesting and potentially important work, but 
understanding that material depends on learning a new vocabulary and 
a new way of thinking about film. Naturally, many people have been 
skeptical about preparing themselves to understand it until they can see 
some results. We need two remedies. First, semiologists, if indeed they 
are involved in the scientific study of film, must learn the principles of 
good scientific writing. The difference between the laboratory and the 
lecture hall, between research notes and expository prose, hasn't been 
grasped by many of the pioneers in this area. 

In addition, we need a basic introduction, a film textbook based on 
semiology—the kind useful for a first undergraduate course in film. Such 
a text would not only have a pedagogical use, but it would also function 
as a polemical device: If it wore written on such a simple level, it could 
then introduce film semiotics to established film teachers as well as to 
students. (It’s also obvious that the writer of that first text would have 
her/his career made.) 

The fact that people are entering into the discussion of new film theory 
at distinctly different levels creates a problem. While some U.S. 
undergraduates produce original and speculative work in Paris, some 
senior professors in film studies are just now learning the basic 
vocabulary of the field. This problem of a distinct continuum of 
beginners and advanced theorists, all of whom have gotten into the field 
with different preparation in the past few years must be dealt with. It is 
elitist to sidestep the matter by saying things seem “too fluid” to settle, 
or that the new people and the outsiders will just have to catch up as 
well as they can. At the same time, no quarter should be given to people 
who claim expertise in film criticism and theory but who refuse to 
examine the emergence of new thought seriously. Whatever their 
positions, titles, degrees, or publications, by their laziness they have 
given up any claim to the name of intellectual. 



Another major limit on new film theory at present is its often unclear 
relation to Marxism. Semiology has emerged in Italy and France within 
an intellectual ambiance in which a fairly thorough knowledge of 
Marxist thought is taken for granted. Presumably in that context the 
political implications are clearer. The introduction of new theory in the 
English speaking world has compounded the political problem, 
however. In England a group of intellectuals around Screen who define 
themselves against the establishment at the same time they are inside it 
by virtue of their educational privilege have taken up new theory. As a 
result in many cases, a distinctly intellectual, even ethereal Marxism has 
emerged. 

Here, in the U.S., the relation of semiology and Marxism seems to be 
expressed in two ways. Some people have gone from an interest in film 
semiology to an examination of the Marxist-influenced theory and 
assumptions surrounding it. Others have moved from an established left 
position to examine semiology as a way of perhaps getting beyond the 
simplistic and mechanistic approaches to film that characterize much 
prevalent left film criticism. 

Of course there is nothing inherently radical, left, socialist, or Marxist 
about semiology. Nor is there anything inherently reactionary and 
formalistic about it. Thus every specific example has to be viewed with a 
critical eye—critical in terms of film and critical in terms of politics. As 
Constance Penley pointed out in her article on French theorist Christian 
Metz (“Semiology’s Radical Possibilities” ) in JUMP CUT 5, claims for 
scientific neutrality can mask a retrograde theoretical foundation. 
Though students report that Metz, the leading figure in French film 
semiology, is clearly left-leaning in his classes and conversation, his 
published work avoids political implications and conclusions, as does 
that of other leading French figures. The situation of Italian semiology is 
similar. Umberto Eco, the main theorist, is a member of the II Manifesto 
split to the left of the Italian Communist Party. Yet in his recent A 
Theory of Semiotics (Indiana, 1975) the relation of this theory to 
Marxism and his political allegiance remains unexplained. Clearly, it 
would be a lot easier to assess the genuine political significance of 
semiology in Marxist terms if its proponents were not so coy or reticent. 

Despite the political and intellectual unevenness of new film theory’s 
growth, it seems we are beginning a new stage of its development in the 
English-speaking world. The initial questions have been examined. 
Clearly inadequate early formulations—such as the idea of a “classic 
realist or Hollywood film” or the application of semiology to the avant- 
garde—are being critiqued, explored in terms of practical work, and 
fleshed out in a more reasonable way. Basic faults with the theorizing so 
far, such as ignoring the relation of films to spectators, are being taken 
up, even if awkwardly, as in the recent enthusiasm in England for 
psychoanalysis. And the natural concomitant of any new burst of film 
theory, the valorization of a new set of films, has gotten beyond the stage 
of blind adulation to the critical assessment of Godard, Godard-Gorin, 
Vertov, Straub-Huillet, and others. 



This new stage has been accompanied by a clearer political formulation 
of the matters at hand, a clearer relation to Marxist thought and practice 
as people hove had the time to work these questions through. Even 
speaking cautiously, I think it fair to say we are beyond the initial 
exploratory phase of developing a new film theory adequate to the 
cinematic and political realities of the 70s. 

The articles which follow represent this new maturity in the ongoing 
development of radical film criticism. While each essay was written 
independently of the others, taken together they are a useful indication 
of the kind of work being done, its range, its variety, and its promise, 
which is why we decided to cluster them together. To begin, Geoffrey 
Nowell-Smith examines the work of Christian Metz, its origins and basic 
assumptions. Saying that much more needs to be done, Nowell-Smith 
points out that linguistics-influenced film semiology alone can slip into 
formalism. He argues the need to examine the relation of artistic 
production to economic production in order to establish a materialist 
base for semiology. 

Although French semiologist Roland Barthes has concentrated on 
literature, his ideas have been influential in film theory as well. Judith 
Mayne and Julia Lesage examine how Barthes’ book S/Z can be used in 
film analysis. Mayne describes the book’s overall position as a 
questioning of the nature of realism—a basic concern of cinema theory 
as well. Barthes’ ability to point out many complex levels of meaning 
and their interrelationship, Mayne finds, helps indicate how class 
ideology operates in a work of art. In turn, Lesage applies the insights of 
Barthes to Jean Renoir’s RULES OF THE GAME, providing a detailed 
analysis of the film—an example which shows the application of 
semiological theory to a specific, widely known film. The result shows 
how this kind of study is different from conventional criticism and 
points out new directions for film students and teachers. 

From an understanding of how conventional realism operates in film, it 
is natural for radical critics to then question the use of traditional 
realism in mainstream cinema and left filmmaking. Two British feminist 
film critics, Claire Johnston and Pam Cook, have examined this area in 
depth, and in an analysis of their work, E. Ann Kaplan considers the 
background to and complex assumptions of their criticism. 

Johnston has argued for a “counter cinema”—a kind of film that is not 
consumed, as conventional realist films are, but which stimulates an 
active audience response. Her review of the controversial English film, 
NIGHTCLEANERS, about the unionizing efforts of women who clean 
offices at night, makes the case for the film clearly and forcefully. At the 
same time, as Kaplan points out, the theoretical correctness of such a 
film does not always mean it is practically useful in the classroom or in 
feminist organizing. The theory itself must be questioned on the basis of 
its results. Such a questioning is begun by Martin Walsh in his careful 
analysis of Jean-Marie Straub and Daniele Huillet’s recent film MOSES 
AND AARON, based on Schoenberg’s opera. Again, questions of realism, 



the interruption of conventional response, and ideology are central to 
the study, and the examination of these questions about the film is 
continued in dialogue with the filmmakers in Joel Rogers’ interview. 

Taken together or apart, these articles are not as important for the 
answers they provide as much as for the questions they raise. Their chief 
virtue is precisely that they raise even more questions in attempting to 
explore some initial ones. But they raise these questions openly, not 
ignoring them, as does conventional film criticism with its taken-for- 
granted assumptions and prejudices. And the differences between 
different theorists and critics—the different answers they find for these 
new questions—must be kept clear. Continued internal discussion and 
debate will take place. But taken as a whole, the international 
development of a new radical criticism is clearly established. The 
question is no longer, “Is it a fad?” but rather, “What are you waiting 
for?“ 
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Christian Metz, Language and Cinema, tr. Donna Jean 
Umiker-Sebeok ( The Hague: Mouton, 1974). About $25 
hardcover. 

Christian Metz’s Language and Cinema was written between 1968 and 
1970 and published in 1971. It appeared (or snuck out) in English 
translation in 1974 under the Mouton imprint, a couple of months after 
Oxford University Press had brought out another volume of Metz under 
the title Film Language: A Semiotics of the Cinema. This so-called Film 
Language is in fact a translation (and not a very good one) of Metz’s 
earliest essays on film semiotics, written between 1964 and 1967 and 
first published in French, as Essais sur la signification au cinema, in 
1968. Most of Metz’s critics would appear to have only read the Film 
Language volume. And this state of affairs is likely to persist, if only 
because Language and Cinema is hard to find in bookstores around the 
place, and sadly expensive if and when you do find it. This is really 
unfortunate because Language and Cinema consists of a systematic 
revision, and in some cases repudiation, of the ideas expounded in 
fragmentary form in the earlier essays. ( Language and Cinema also has 
the subsidiary advantage of a translator who knows French, even if she 
is a bit shaky on film culture and doesn't know that the title of Murnau’s 
most famous film is SUNRISE, not “Dawn.”) 

Essentially the differences between the two Metz volumes are of two 
types. On the one hand, there are significant differences of emphasis 
and differences in the concepts employed as the author shifts from a 
realist problematic to a properly semiotic one. On the other hand, there 
are differences attributable to the writing itself. The early essais were all 
“learned articles” (sometimes deficient in their learning, as for example 
in the treatment of Eisenstein in the earliest essay of all, “Cinema, 
‘langue’ or ‘langage’”). 

Language and Cinema on the other hand is a book which is written in a 
particular way, which some people will find infuriatingly arid and 
pedantic, but which in fact accurately reflects in its form, the content of 




the concepts elicited in the course of analysis. In the early essays Metz 
took for granted a lot of commonplaces about the cinema, deriving 
notably from the Bazinian tradition, such as the notion of a possible 
unmediated representation of “reality.” In the essays the notion of 
reality is taken as unproblematic. Here, the question is one of finding 
the devices (hopefully not too many) through which that reality is 
signified and communicated in the cinema. In Language and Cinema, 
however, there is no such stable implicit starting point. The book 
revolves entirely around the concept of signification itself, with no 
assurance that what is being signified is ever in any simple sense “the 
real.” The processes of signification in the cinema are in fact, as Metz 
himself had already discovered, extremely complex. The task of charting 
them is not made any easier if—for reasons of intellectual (and political) 
honesty—one deprives oneself of the support provided by a realist 
(bourgeois) aesthetic. 

The absence of a commonsense (in fact metaphysical) appeal to reality 
would not matter so much in a work of linguistics. Linguistics has 
managed for half a century to pursue its course, and to make scientific 
advances, without the aid of speculative definitions of reality. It has 
preferred to base itself instead on a rigorous definition of its own proper 
object, which is language. But Language and Cinema does not have 
language for an object. Although the title of the book may suggest to the 
unwary that what it does is to take two objects, language on the one 
hand and cinema on the other, and then compare them, its actual 
procedure is quite other. For a start, you cannot just “take” cinema and 
compare it with language or anything else without first knowing what 
exactly it is in order for it to be so compared. The problem is that no one 
knows satisfactorily what cinema is, in this sense and for this purpose. 

The work that linguists did on language fifty years ago in order to 
produce a viable scientific concept has to be redone for the cinema. But 
the work of definition cannot proceed in a vacuum. It is simply not 
possible to produce, out of one’s head, and without reference to 
surrounding conditions, a working definition of cinema (film/ movies) 
in its totality. The only possible mode of procedure is dialectical—to 
work on the concept of cinema (and, parallel, on that of language) in 
order to elicit from an immense array of disparate facts and impressions 
those aspects of cinematic and filmic practice in which the signifying 
function of film/ cinema is expressed, (l) This has to be done in the light 
of linguistics and the operations that linguistics has done on the speech/ 
language area, but without subordinating oneself to any crude 
aprioristic analogy. It is not an easy task and the exposition of how it is 
done does not make for easy reading. But it is a task that had to be done, 
and shown to be done. Which is what Metz does. 

The aspect of cinema (or film) in which Metz is interested is that 
through which it signifies. He is not interested in the same way in its 
economic mode of operation, the ideologies the majority of films 
embody or its psychodynamics (until very recently—see below). There is 
no doubt that films, besides being commodities, invoking the 


unconscious, etc., are bearers of signification. In an elementary sense, 
they obviously transmit meanings to the people who go and watch them. 
The problem is primarily one of delimiting the area over which the 
process of signification (production and exchange of meaningful signs) 
operates. 

Secondarily there is a problem of delimiting the signification that is 
specifically filmic or cinematic from that which is originally external to it 
but is incorporated into the meaning production of actual films. 
Structural linguistics operates with the distinction between langue and 
parole in which langue is a self-contained and to some extent abstract 
system through which one can give a rigorous account of some of the 
aspects of concrete speech acts manifested at the level of parole. No 
such distinction is operative with movies. Individual movies (or film 
texts) may be like acts of parole. But there is no single or even dominant 
signifying system to which they can be referred in the last instance in the 
same way as a novel like Wuthering Heights can be referred back to the 
language (English) that it’s written in. (It should also be noted that films 
are never strictly speaking and in the full sense parole, but are always 
writings. Even when people speak in movies that speech is always 
“inscribed” on soundtrack.) 

But there does exist a socially instituted form which helps to designate 
the messages of films as film messages and not any other kind of 
message. This form, which is present as a social fact, is what Metz calls 
cinema. (2) Thus the various acts of filmic parole come into their own in 
the context of the fact of cinema. Or rather than strictly parole, or 
speech, it is writing, spread over a wide area of possible practices 
(“film”). Film, therefore, is not a language, and neither is cinema. But 
the possibility for spectators of grasping the messages contained in film 
texts is organized around the social fact that cinema is instituted, and 
that a variety of signifying systems and subsystems are, as it were, 
clustered around the central cinematic fact. 

Now the most striking feature about this way of looking at things is that 
it is absolutely non-essentialist. There is no need to assume any 
“essence” of cinema or film, let alone any “human essence” of which 
cinema or film would be manifestations. On the contrary we are dealing 
solely with determinate practices at a given moment in history. And 
insofar as there exist specifically filmic or cinematic practices, their 
specificity is guaranteed not in terms of any essence of the medium but 
in terms of an interplay between signifying practices and the material 
apparatuses through which they are inscribed. 

This said, it is still the case that in Language and Cinema, Metz remains 
preoccupied with that part of the cinematic fact that cannot properly be 
described as linguistic, or, as he himself puts it elsewhere, the 
“metaphor” of cinematic “language.” It is only very recently, in his forays 
into psychoanalysis (see “The Imaginary Signifier,” Screen 16; 2, 
Summer 1975), that he has concerned himself in any detail with the 
other constituent apparatuses of cinema. But right from the beginning 


his interest in “cinematic language” ( langage , in the generic sense) has 
been predicated on the conviction that cinema cannot be seen as a 
language (the French langue) or as analogous to language ( langue ) in 
the sense of a single dominant, self-contained, and systematic 
communicative code. His early formulation of the question in 1964 was 
not satisfactory. It was among other things still essentialist, postulating 
an essence of language on the one side and an essential reality on the 
other. But the basic fact—cinema is not langue and therefore the key to 
its semiotics must be found elsewhere—has remained a guiding thread 
throughout his work, and receives systematic treatment in Language 
and Cinema. 

When I say that the question receives systematic treatment, I do not 
mean that cinema as a whole is treated by Metz as if it were a system, or 
even that its signifying aspect (or semiotic apparatus) can be conceived 
on the model of the system. That would be incompatible with the whole 
thrust of his analytic method. What I mean, quite literally, is that the 
treatment is systematic. It is, if you like, a systematic treatment of an 
object which is not a system (or not a single system or even a systematic 
set of interlocking sub-systems). Rather, cinema tends, by virtue of its 
status in the world, to defy systematization. It is true that Metz uses the 
word system quite a lot, and he even makes nods in the direction of 
systems theory. But his use of the word system (except in the phrase 
“language system,” where it is introduced by the translator as a not very 
accurate rendering of the French langage ) never attributes an overall 
systematicity to cinema as such. Systematicity is a property of the 
enquiry conducted into the object by the author, and to some extent it is 
the property of the concepts used to situate the object. It is not, because 
it cannot be, a property of the object itself. 

A systematic enquiry then, but into an object that is not itself a system. 
But if the object is not a system (that is to say internally organized in a 
systemic fashion) what else is it? The key to the Metzian method lies in 
its replacement of the concept of a unitary langue by that of a plurality 
of codes and the simultaneous preservation of the distinction between 
langue and parole, now displaced as a relation between code and text. 
Films are concrete objects whose nature is to be not just strips of 
celluloid but texts. These texts are readable because they contain the 
messages of various codes or subcodes. 

But the structure of the text is not the same as the structure of the codes 
which underlie the messages. This is because the codes are plural while 
the texts, although they embody messages from a plurality of codes, are 
themselves singular objects. Each text or group of texts is constituted on 
the basis of codes, but it also constitutes its own system—or, indeed, 
several systems. Strictly speaking it is wrong to say that the codes are at 
the basis. Although the codes may pre-exist particular films-that-have- 
been, every new film both confirms existing codes (constructed on the 
evidence of previous films) and displaces or deconstructs them. There is 
a constant interplay between the codes, leading to their perpetual 
deconstruction and reconstruction through the action of various texts 



which combine them in new ways. Furthermore, the codes brought into 
play are not all specifically cinematic. Thus, the boundaries of the filmic 
area are in constant flux, and infinitely subvertible. 

This analysis into groups of terms—cinema and film, code and message, 
system and text—is necessitated (and I use the word advisedly) by the 
complex properties of the object of the analysis. It remains now to ask 
three more questions. What methodological principles at the back of this 
analysis derive from linguistics? What is the purpose of the analysis? 
And, finally, what if anything is wrong with it (preferably in relation to 
the other two questions)? 

The linguistic derivation of many of Metz’s concepts is unquestionable. 
Not only, as we have seen, are the couplets code and message and 
system and text elaborations of the linguists’ distinction between langue 
and parole, but underlying practically every item in Metz’s construction 
is the basic Saussurean notion of the (linguistic) sign. As is well known, 
Saussure saw the fact of the sign (or the embodiment of the signifying 
relation) as the irreducible heart of language. The essence of the sign is 
that it is always two-faced. On the one side is the signifier—that whereby 
the sign signifies. And on the other side is the signified—that whereof it 
signifies. This concept was extended by the Danish linguist Louis 
Hjelmslev into the distinction between the forms of expression on the 
one hand and those of content on the other. Such a distinction permits a 
realization that the signifying relation, as a fact of language, is not 
necessarily embodied in each and every individual sign as such, but it is 
a function of language as a whole. Metz’s most radical step in relation to 
linguistics consists in splitting the signifying relation further open still. 

Since cinema is not language but is, as already mentioned, pluri-codic, 
there is no reason to prohibit cinema from containing entire codes 
which, although they contribute to the ability of the cinema to signify, 
are themselves situated exclusively on one side only. Thus light, and 
therefore lighting, natural or artificial, are necessary to the form of 
expression of the cinema. Different forms of lighting are in coded 
(paradigmatic or syntagmatic) relation to each other. But this does not 
mean that for every lighting effect (signifier) there is a thing meant by 
that effect (or signified). On the contrary, different forms of lighting only 
mean different things when taken in conjunction with a homologous 
organization of the elements of other codes situated on the other side. 
Thus the high key lighting of film noir takes its value not from an 
intrinsic equivalence between the lighting and “its” content, but from a 
process whereby an original potential for meaning (dark shadows = 
mysterious, etc.) becomes encoded and part of the languages of cinema. 

With this example in mind we can now turn to the question of the 
rationale of Metz’s approach. By applying some of the concepts of 
linguistics to an object that is not in itself a language, he is able 
systematically to describe certain processes which up to now have been 
subject only to ad hoc empirical verification. By modifying the concepts 
in the light of the new object’s properties, he has on the one hand 



avoided the fallacies of the old “film grammarians.” But on the other 
hand, he has been forced into a situation where a rigorous method 
confronts an object which constantly refuses to be stably systematized. 

This problematic has two major corollaries. The first is that the method 
used by Metz is absolutely not a method for film interpretation. Metz’s 
semiotics is not concerned with how to understand, and therefore to 
interpret, either films in particular or cinema in general. On the 
contrary, understanding is taken for granted and, as he himself puts it, 
the problem is not to understand films but to understand how it comes 
about that films are understood. And films undoubtedly are understood 
—by the general public as much as by critics and semioticians—although 
understandings are apt to vary (not surprisingly) from spectator to 
spectator. 

Film language is not something that is ever going to be perfectly 
possessed by anyone. At most, some people are going to be in possession 
of the knowledge (and use) of more or different codes than others. Film 
semiotics therefore comes to concern itself with the conditions that 
permit the establishment of different readings. But none of these 
readings can aspire to the dubious status of a once-and-for-all 
interpretation. The most semiotics can do is say what validates one 
reading over another and which possibilities of differential readings are 
generated within the field of the codes—and which have to be referred 
outwards—to the social situation and political stance of the readers 
themselves. 

The second corollary concerns the nature of the concept of production. 
The semiotic approach practiced by Metz says very little about 
production at either the economic or the technical level. And what it 
does say, it says from the standpoint of the signification present to the 
viewer. Personally I think this is a correct line to take and that it is very 
important clearly to demarcate, through a choice of standpoint, that 
which exists at the level of the sign and that which exists at the level of 
productive structures and processes. 

But in another sense Metz is talking about production, because he is 
talking about the way signs are produced, not by the filmmaker but by 
the spectator. The signification present to the viewer is not something 
inert which has been already produced and is standing there waiting to 
be appropriated. It is the product of the reading of the film text as signs. 
Signs do not have intrinsic values. In addition, there is no writing that 
does not to some extent propose a reading and no reading which is not 
itself to some degree writing. The process of deconstruction and 
reconstruction that is continually taking place within the codes is 
inseparable from an activity of deconstruction and reconstruction 
present in the relation of the spectator to the text. The filmmaker may 
produce movies and throw them onto the market, like oven ready 
chickens, with everything present for the act of consumption of the sign 
value of the movie to take place. But in the last analysis it remains the 
spectator who determines the role of the product as sign. 



However, this notion of the production of sign values reduces itself to a 
tautology the moment it is framed in economic terms. It is normally the 
case with any commodity that it is produced as a commodity (i.e., as 
exchange value) and that it becomes a use value only through 
consumption. The food industry doesn't produce food as such. It 
produces products which have food value when eaten. The makers have 
to assume that the product will have a use value, otherwise they stand to 
lose money on making it. But the use value relation is, so to speak, 
suspended, until it is realized in consumption. It is therefore true, but 
irrelevant to the purposes of political economy, to point out that the 
production of a chicken (say) as food takes place in the kitchen, the 
mouth and the stomach (as productive consumption, in Marx’s term), 
rather than in the egg, on the factory-farm or in the slaughterhouse. 

The political economy of signs is, of course, not quite the same as that of 
non-signifying commodities. But there is a clear sense in which the 
relations that Metz and other semioticians are talking about have to be 
distinguished from those of production proper, which is prior, both 
logically and chronologically, to the “work of the text,” which takes place 
within the sphere of circulation. It is an essential feature of film that it 
does have such a thing as production. At is this fact of production, 
distinct from the circulation of signs, which marks it off most clearly 
from language. 

The science of linguistics basically does not deal with the production of 
signs but only with their exchange. Certain sub-branches of the science 
do of course deal with the material conditions under which language 
speakers generate (or fail to generate) the signs of a language. But most 
studies of language, even of its pathology, are predicated on the notion 
of language itself as a system of exchange. Use of language (via motor 
acts, cognitive processes, etc.) refers to participation in this system of 
exchange. Signs are “produced,” by individuals, in order to take their 
place within this system. The status of linguistics as positive science 
cannot be divorced from its success in conceptualizing its object as a set 
of pure exchange relations. Language is a patrimony of exchangeable 
goods. In it, we all have an equal birthright even if, mysteriously, some 
of us get more mileage out of the system than others. 

There are features of language that favor its analysis as an exchange 
system—the fact that hearers are also speakers and vice versa, the fact of 
reciprocity in exchanges, the fact that exchanges can he more or less 
instantaneous, the fact that language itself is relatively ahistorical (it’s 
always been there, and it changes very slowly), the fact that languages 
are convertible, like coinages. All these aspects of language are all absent 
from cinema. Cinema is deferred: there is a time lag between production 
and consumption. There is no reciprocity: when you are watching a 
movie you aren’t making one. Although filmmakers (producers) can also 
be spectators (consumers), most consumers are not producers (even 
with super-8). And cinema has a history: there were no movies before 
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The emergence of sign values in the cinema, therefore, takes place 
against the background of a productive apparatus that resembles that of 
language about as much as modern capitalism resembles a hunting-and- 
gathering economy. Now a society that lives by hunting and gathering 
does practice exchanges other than economic ones, and so does a social 
formation in which the capitalist mode of production is dominant. The 
facts of a signifying system cannot be totally subsumed under the facts 
of the mode of production. But if language escapes the impact of 
capitalism only lightly, cinema does not. For the signs that the cinema 
produces (as opposed to those signifying systems into which it inserts 
itself) are not the coinage of individual free exchange. They bear the 
stamp of a mode of production in which free exchange exists only as a 
residual but tenacious myth. 

It is not a question here of saying that every sign must be singly 
analyzed for the traces that appear in it of the mode of its production, or 
of claiming that where and how a film was made—in a socialist or 
capitalist country, in industrial or artisanal conditions—totally 
determines the value of the sign. The assertion I would like to make is a 
more complex and at the same time a more modest one. It is that 
signifying systems have a real, but only relative autonomy vis-a-vis other 
levels of a social formation, and the mode of production in particular. 
And one feature of this “only relative” autonomy is that the social 
formation tends to throw up as one of its effects a notion that autonomy 
can be total. Linguistics is an ideology precisely in its very pretension to 
be science. 

Linguistics refuses to inscribe into its own operations an account of how 
it produces itself as science (and I mean this in a strong sense: it does 
not “fail,” it actively refuses). This refusal is in return motivated by a 
fetishization of exchange relations apart from production. What is at 
stake, therefore, is not the character of the sign within exchange (which 
may or may not be what the linguists take it to be) but the question of 
the deformation produced by an ideology which insists on seeing signs 
only as they exist in exchange. To my knowledge no form of linguistics 
yet exists which fully takes into account the fact of production either in 
the sense of linguistic signs being produced as well as exchanged or in 
the sense of the relations of production governing the way linguistics 
itself can conceive (“produce”) its own object. 

The development of a semiotics distinct from linguistics (i.e. not merely 
as an extension of classical linguistics to cover areas other than language 
proper) has to some extent led to a confrontation with this difficulty. In 
the work of Julia Kristeva and some of the Tel Quel writers, for example, 
there is evidence of a constant reading in of the facts of production into 
the exchange of signs. 

But, unless I am much mistaken, this reading in takes place within the 
context of a complex play of metaphor which never really clarifies the 
relation between two possible senses of production. It does not consider 
both the production of signs as analogous to commodity production 



(with further analogies to do with “surplus” production, etc.) and the 
production of signs within commodity production, i.e., the social 
relations immanent in a certain mode of production of sign values. 
Failure to confront this ambiguity (apart from providing political cover, 
in the Tel Quel case, for petty bourgeois anarchist subjectivism and for a 
kind of intellectual terrorism of the displaced sign) leads paradoxically 
to a reading of sign production within exchange rather than (as no doubt 
originally intended) a reading of exchange (of signs or anything else) 
within overall relations of production. 

For the future development of film theory, however, a proper 
clarification of the role of production is a prime necessity. Linguistics- 
influenced film semiotics has a built-in tendency to retreat into 
formalism, caused by the ideological deficiencies of the parent 
discipline. The current trend is to fight this formalism by recourse to the 
notion of a dynamic generated either inside the system (the text that 
“produces” itself) or in the spectator-text relationship (activation of 
desire). While there is a lot to be said for both strategies, they still leave 
a number of major problems untouched, principally at a social level. The 
new psychoanalytical semiotics attempts to cope with the relations of a 
semiotic level proper and another level of determination—that of 
psychodynamics—by giving an account of the inscription of the desiring 
subject into the work of the film. 

But as for the desiring subject also as class subject—spectator position 
also as social position—these are problems which continue to evade the 
scope of the model. And as long as semiotics fails to include them, it not 
only points up its own theoretical incompleteness, it also leaves their 
treatment in the hands of practitioners of other, less potentially fertile 
disciplines. This weakness is evident in Language and Cinema in the 
insipid liberal pluralism with which Metz treats the possibility of other 
approaches than a semiotic one. For Metz society exists outside the 
world of the sign, whereas it would be more correct to say that the sign 
exists within the world of the social formation. The difference is vital. 
Materialist semiotics does not yet exist. But it must be invented. Soon. 

Notes 

n The idea that one can separate signifying from non-signifying aspects 
of a given practice is fundamental to the semiotic project. Ultimately all 
film work aims at signification and everything that is done is capable of 
signifying itself somehow. But a lot of work can still be non- or pre¬ 
signifying or signify itself only in a marginal way. For example, there is 
the whole area of film technology. There are enormous differences of a 
technical and economic order between Technicolor and other color 
processes such as Eastman Color. But these differences are of interest to 
semiotics only insofar as they find expression in the signifying material 
of film as viewed. The technical specificity of Technicolor (triple 
negative dye-transfer printing, etc.) is strictly irrelevant to signification. 
What is relevant is what can be, or is, perceived as coded difference by 
the viewer—e.g., whether there is color at all, whether it is garish or 


muted, whether or not color elements function symbolically, etc. All 
these features have technical determinants somewhere along the line 
(garish vs. muted is basically a question of saturation) but what is at 
stake is not the determination as such but its role (if any) in 
signification. 

2l Metz in fact gets into quite a few terminological muddles at the 
beginning of the book when he is trying to decide how he would like to 
define his terms, but he sorts himself out eventually. A lot of the 
discussion at the beginning has to do with the reasons for the difference 
between his semiotic use of terms and ordinary usage. But since the 
ordinary usage he has in mind is of course French, and French usage 
differs somewhat from British and U.S., a lot of the subtlety (and the 
justification for the whole operation) is going to get lost on the English 
speaking reader. Basically the end result of Metz’s careful distinction of 
“cinema” and “film” is to confirm the existence of what he calls 
“cinematic codes” (forms of expressive organization such as cutting, 
camera movement, etc.) which are on the one hand purely formal, 
expressive elements (they have no necessary implications for “content”) 
but are yet exceedingly material. 

In my opinion the materiality of the cinematic codes can be established 
more simply than it is by Metz (who relies on Durkheim on the one hand 
and Hjelmslev on the other) by reference to Marxist concepts of labor 
and production. We tend to think of production as the production of 
films, but in point of fact cinema itself is also the product of labor. The 
emergence of cinema as socially instantiated form is clearly not just a 
question of “Who did what work where and when?” thus involving 
questions of ideology, representation, etc.. But in the last instance, it is 
labor performed on and in the material world that is determining. 
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Realism and narrative 

Some concept of realism provides the aesthetic and ideological 
foundation of nearly all reflections on the nature of cinema. This is none 
too surprising. The evolution of cinematic form—in particular as the 
Hollywood film industry has defined it—has followed from attempts at 
all levels of the cinematic process to make the cinema appear “more 
real.” Major film theorists such as Bazin, Kracauer, and the early Metz 
begin and too often, in circular fashion, end with an apparently 
unquestionable, direct relation between film form and the reality which 
the form represents on the screen. 

Too often theorists invoke the authority of the word “realism” 
uncritically. The term becomes an excuse for no further analysis. Yet the 
very word “realism” can be confusing to critics and readers alike. Part of 
this confusion comes from the fact that as a critical term, “realism” 
refers to various moments in literary and artistic history. Realism refers 
to a precise movement in 19th century prose. Conceptually it is also an 
artistic form which every artistic movement called “modern” has taken 
issue with. Also, both critics and artists have labeled some artistic 
tendencies which are in fact diametrically opposed “realist.” In this way 
the academic realism glorified by bourgeois critics is linked to socialist 
realism only by a similarity in stated goal. The transferal of realism from 
literature to cinema carries with it the same general confusion that has 
plagued literature and the visual arts since the 19th century. 

Beneath and at the same time beyond the specific styles or specific 
movements that we label “realistic”—and confusingly so—artists, critics, 
and the audiences for art have shared since the 19th century what can be 
referred to as an attitude of realism. Such an attitude cuts across the 
boundaries separating cinema from the other arts. The basic assumption 
of this attitude is that the techniques of an art directly relate in either an 




existential or analogous way to events and objects in the real world, 
which the artist has chosen to depict in the written text, in the frame, or 
on the screen. 

Theorists on one plane and viewers on another often assume that 
cinema of necessity utilizes a realistic form because of the nature of the 
cinematic image. For although few critics claim that the image, inherited 
from still photography, transparently reproduces reality, the image is at 
least analogous to it. Ironically cinema has become a bastion of realism, 
not only because of its close relationship to still photography, but also 
because of its close ties with literature. Cinema became, very early on in 
its history, primarily a narrative form, a vehicle for storytelling. The 
source for the majority of fiction films is literature, and even most 
documentaries rely on rather simple narratives. Thus many of the 
technical devices of the cinema—the camera as point of view, editing as 
manipulation of time—have correlations in literary narrative. Cinema is 
governed by an “attitude” of realism, then, because of its special 
combination of the image of reality with the forms of narrative fiction. 

It is because of these close ties between cinematic and literary realism 
that Roland Barthes’ S/Z. An analysis of the novella Sarrasine by 
Honore de Balzac, it has as much relevance for film as for literary 
criticism. In a broader sense, Barthes’ analysis of this one text reflects 
current concern of many critics of the arts, especially in France, with the 
notion of realism. Many of these critics, including Barthes, incorporate 
Marxist philosophy as a given into their intellectual project. In this 
instance, they are examining and critiquing realism in such depth 
because they see realism as an ideology in its own right. They also feel 
that most Marxist artistic criticism, as well as most bourgeois criticism, 
similarly sees the text as a reflection. For Marxists art reflects the 
economics base; for bourgeois critics, it reflects or expresses human 
nature. These critics see literature and the visual arts as having at their 
disposal a number of means by which an impression of reality can be 
created. The contemporary critics of realism, however, wish to analyze 
these very mechanisms of this impression of reality as constituting the 
ideology proper of the text, rather than what is apparently reflected in 
the text. The latter, this reflection, the content, is itself seen as one of the 
text’s illusions. 

For Barthes, realism is an attitude found both in the reader and the text. 
It rigidities discourse into a series of one-to-one correspondences. With 
this attitude, reading itself becomes a passive activity. The text seems to 
exist as one homogenous block of meaning which the reader is expected 
to decipher only within a given set of rules. 

Appreciating plurality in the text 

Initially readers of S/Z may not understand the entire achievement of 
Barthes’ analysis, for they may assume that the breakdown of the tale 
Sarrasine into 561 pertinent units of signification, or “lexia,” was 
Barthes’ way of achieving an intricate textual analysis; or, in other 
words, Barthes’ way of accounting for all the possible meanings of the 



Balzac novella. From the outset, however, Barthes makes it clear that is 
aim is neither an exhaustive, definitive analysis of a single work nor an 
elaborate model which would then be tested against other works. Such 
approaches seek to impose an order on the text, making it lose what 
Barthes calls its difference. Difference is that property of discourse, not 
to be confused with “individuality,” which is process rather than 
product, a continuous articulation but irreducible to a single one¬ 
dimensional impulse. 

The type of analysis pursued in S/Z focuses on this difference as 
multiplicity and plurality. Barthes does not assume meaning but 
addresses himself rather to the possibilities of meanings. On this count 
he distinguishes between the “readerly” and the “writerly.” Barthes’ own 
point of reference, Balzac, in many ways serves as a casebook example of 
the “readerly.” Balzac’s writing style is discourse which does not seek 
really to challenge the reader but to rather present the reader with a 
world that is coherent, well-ordered, and already meaningful. The 
“writerly” text, however, does not assume the meaningfulness and 
coherence of discourse but rather challenges it. In so doing, the writerly 
text challenges the reader as well, shaking his or her assumptions and 
conventions about literature and about one’s very judgment of reality in 
the day-to-day world. Twentieth century literature abounds in examples 
of the “writerly.” For example, the new novel which took hold in France 
in the 1950s, presented readers not with well told, easily consumable 
events, but with fragments, flashes of perception, and treatises on the 
very possibility of writing. In fact, Barthes was one of the major critical 
defenders of this new art. 

The “readerly” and the “writerly” in some ways then parallel the 
distinction between “classical” and “modernist” literature. Barthes, 
however, makes a special contribution to critical theory in that he is 
concerned not only with different types of texts, but also with different 
ways of reading. The “writerly” submerges itself in that difference of the 
text. It is discourse in dynamic flux, calling upon the reader to produce 
rather than to passively consume. In contrast to the fluidity of the 
writerly, the “readerly,” or classic text, plunges the reader 

“into a kind of idleness—he [sic] is intransitive ... reading is 

nothing more than a referendum.” (p. 4) 

We can find many writerly texts—most variations of 20th Century 
Literature courses depend on them, with novels and plays from Joyce to 
Beckett, from Woolf to Eliot. However, a writerly practice of reading is 
much more difficult to find. Barthes says there is a “legality” of reading 
at fault. It is not simply the fault of the ways the texts are written or 
produced. To separate “production” from “consumption” in this way is, 
moreover, a typical feature of this classical model. Barthes gives us his 
reading of Sarrasine in order to develop a new kind of reading, one 
which will subvert the equation between reader and consumer. He 
wants us to learn to engage in literary interpretation as a means of 
crafting the text ourselves, as 



“ourselves writing ... To interpret the text is not to give it a 
(more or less justified, more or less free) meaning, but on the 
contrary to appreciate what plural constitutes it.” (p. 5, 

Barthes’ emphasis) 

While Barthes’ essay deals with plurality and difference in terms of 
written language, the ease with which he taps other sign systems to 
elaborate the nature of the writerly also suggests that S/Z is no more 
“about” literature than the writerly is “about” writing in the strict sense 
of the word. The preciseness with which Barthes deals with his object 
“literature” carries with it, in counterpoint, a gesture of destruction of 
the object itself as a homogenous block with clearly defined boundaries. 
Hence it is tempting—and justifiable—to perceive Barthes’ analysis of 
Sarrasine as pertinent to all sign systems, including cinema. 

Realism as a complex system of conventions and illusions 

Film is ripe for the kind of considerations elaborated in S/Z. The 
“classical” stance or realist attitude which Barthes describes as 
symptomatic of literary criticism, of most interpretation, has 
characterized most approaches to film. In some ways, this dominance of 
the “readerly” is even more acute in film. This is because films are 
subservient to a narrow law of reading in ways that are more explicit 
than in literature. The question is once again one of realism. Since it is 
more anchored in sensory reality than its verbal or written counterparts, 
cinema has historically carried with it an equation with some type of 
reflection of reality. And as pointed out earlier, in this way cinema has 
been designated the realistic art form par excellence, similar to what 
Barthes calls “classic” narrative fiction. 

In a sense in S/Z Barthes rewrites a dominantly readerly text into a 
writerly one. Such a transformation of classical discourse into the 
“writerly” is permitted by what Barthes calls the “limited plural” of 
readerly texts. Even the most classical or “realist” model of discourse, in 
other words, has certain fissures that betray its innocence and 
transparence. It is the reader’s task to follow these “cracks,” opening 
them up even wider. Since ideology is borne most commonly by those 
conventions which are unnoticed, the kind of reading proposed by 
Barthes is a political act, an attack on dominant modes of perception. 
The writerly, then, is not a modality of discourse to be added to x 
number of others. It is rather a function of the process of production 
itself (writing or reading) which it is the task of dominant classical 
models to repress. 

Balzac is for many the prototype of 19th century literary realism, i.e., of 
discourse that presents itself at the complete service of a coherent, well- 
ordered world. “Order” is hardly typified in Sarrasine, a tale of sexual 
transgression and overt narrative ploys. The artist who falls in love with 
a castrato, the narrator who tells his story many years after the fact in 
hopeful exchange for a night of sex with the woman who hears the tale— 
this is hardly standard realist fare. Yet realism is an attitude that we, as 
readers, bring to the text. We have been taught to relegate what does not 



fit into our conventionalized schema to the realm of the superfluous, the 
insignificant. It is precisely Balzac’s apparent refusal of certain of the 
canons of literary realism, and the way he utilizes the “superfluous” and 
the “insignificant” that make Sarrasine Barthes’ choice for analysis. 

The realism of literature is a complex system of illusions. It is 
propagated in both literary production and reception. Barthes suggests 
that literary realism depends upon a complex network of codification 
amongst different sign systems: 

“... to depict is to unroll the carpet of the codes, to refer not 

from a language to a referent but from one code to another.” 

(PP- 54 - 55 ) 

The real depicted for me in the book is a real already molded, 
transfigured and defined by other texts, other systems of representation: 

“... realism cannot be designated a ‘copier’ but rather a 

‘pasticheur’ (through secondary mimesis, it copies what is 

already a copy).” (p. 55) 

Yet the realist attitude suggests (naively) that literary conventions are 
passive reflections of a natural order or (more sophisticatedly perhaps) 
that the craft of literature serves principally to illuminate a world 
already replete with meaning. 

Realism is a circulation of codes rather than an unidimensional 
movement of a transparent “form,” devoid of substance and 
signification, onto the “content” of reality. Barthes’ emphasis on 
codification is nothing new to those familiar with semiotics in general. 
One of the basic points of departure of semiotics is that the meaning 
which we derive from human behavior depends on our knowing a set of 
limited conventions, which are possibilities defined like so many shifting 
rules of a particular game. The very ways we use and combine 
conventions and the movement into new conventions may be endless. 
And it is precisely this wide range of possibility that distinguishes 
Barthes’ notion of code from that of many other semioticians, who are 
more concerned with the rules and by extension with the rigidity of 
those rules than with the various interactions possible based on those 
rules. 

A code is basically a conventionalized pattern of behavior which allows 
meaningful activity. As semioticians are eager to point out, the apparent 
gratuitousness of rituals of everyday life, from the type of breakfast one 
eats to the kind of car (if at all) one drives, is in fact limited by a field of 
choices that our specific historical circumstances, our social milieu, have 
defined for us. Art is no exception. And art holds a particular interest for 
semioticians because artistic activity emphasizes more self-consciously 
the possibility of combinations and variations on the codes at its 
disposal than does everyday activity. But if art has special 
characteristics, it is still governed by what is possible within a certain 
framework of convention. 



The cross-hatching of codes: 

realism as the accumulation of references 

Barthes emphasizes that one of the major, characteristics of the codified 
nature of human activity—and in the case of the Balzac novella, of 
literary realism—is the dependence of one type of codification upon 
another. He refers to the way realistic description, for example, depends 
on painting. 

“Every literary description is a view. To describe is thus to 
place the empty frame which the realistic author always 
carries with him (more important than his easel) before a 
collection or continuum of objects which cannot be put into 
words without this obsessive operation ...” (p. 54-55) 

The significance of this particular example for cinema is clear. The 
cinematic frame rigidifies its objects, holds them in a sort of figurative 
suspended motion that counteracts the potential anarchy of movement 
and fluidity of images in motion. Cinema, in this respect, is not a “copy 
of a copy” in the same way as literature. It is, rather, a process within 
which a code of framing inherited from painting coexists with a 
simultaneous operation of producing images. A similarity persists: Just 
as the literary language of realism masks the codification inherent in the 
very process of “cutting out” a slice of reality, so the cinema, with the 
flow of sounds and images, “naturalizes” or masks our perception of the 
organizing function of the frame. It is in this way, then, that Bazin could 
erroneously call cinema a window on the world. 

Barthes insists, however, that today’s representational codes have been 

“shattered to make room for a multiple space no longer 
based on painting (the ‘picture’) but rather on the theater 
(the stage).” (p. 56) 

However in cinema—and here one might begin to speak of film’s 
specificity—the anachronistic nature of 19th century realism has been 
recuperated and rejuvenated. In the time that we have seen the rise of 
modernism in the other arts, filmic technology has retained that 
function of preserving narrative integrity. Cinema is a collectivized 
spectacle. At the same time, it promises an individual experience of 
contemplation that characterizes painting. Film accomplishes this 
individualized contemplation not only through the frame but also (and 
this “but also” is in no way definitive) through the perspective of the 
camera, inherited and adapted once more from codes of painting, 
especially the codes of perspective developed in the Renaissance. 

Balzac described the family of the castrato in Sarrasine as “this 
mysterious family [which] had all the appeal of one of Lord Byron’s 
poems.” In reference to this description Barthes observes: 

“The realistic author spends his time referring back to books: 
reality is what has been written.” (p. 39) 



Thus literary realism uses a cross-hatching of codes, a movement back 
and forth between discursive registers rather than movements away 
from the code to a reality existing beyond its realm. What we call 
“realistic,” then, has very little to do with judging an artistic technique 
against concrete, sensual reality. Rather, the realistic accumulates as 
many points of reference within previously existent discourse as 
possible. However, for us to accept this reference to past codification, 
especially to artistic and social codification, as realism, the process and 
the accumulation of references must be accomplished as unobtrusively 
as possible. 

The question is one of naturalization. Realism rests on certain illusions 
which cannot be called attention to as such, for to do so would be to 
break the imaginary bond between nature and culture which is its 
ideological mainstay. In discussing both realism and codification, 
Barthes is addressing a phenomenon which extends far beyond the 
immediate boundaries of literature. For the mechanisms of literary 
illusion are related to the mechanisms by which, for example, capitalist 
society assures its continuance, its right to exist as a social system, by 
relegating its functioning to the natural order. Owning a car and a color 
TV become necessary attributes of “progress.” This seems the way we 
should want to live. Like the conventions of everyday life, realism is, in 
short, an ideology. Like all ideology, it validates itself by linking itself to 
natural, rather than self-consciously social impulses. 

Film depends on such a mechanism of naturalization by piling one 
discursive reference point upon another, making it appear all the while 
that such an accumulation only better serves to illuminate reality. The 
most codified filmic genres (the western, the love story, etc.) possess 
their measure of verisimilitude by constantly referring back to other 
models. Filmic protagonists, dramatic situations, and the like must be 
recognizable; that is, the audience refers its knowledge of them back to 
other films. Thus it is necessary, in a film such as WESTWORLD, that 
the collapse of the adult Disneyland occur primarily in and through the 
Western sector (rather than the Roman or Medieval worlds). It is there 
that the cinema is most believable, most accomplished in a duplication 
of formal devices ad infinitum. 

The illusion of operability in literature and film 

One substantial characteristic of literary realism separates it from 
cinematic realism. Barthes says of literature, 

“In short,... what we call ‘real’ (in the theory of the realistic 
text) is never more than a code of representation (of 
signification): it is never a code of execution: the novelistic 
real is not operable.” (p. 80) 

One tacit assumption often made about literary realism, Barthes insists, 
is completely false. That false notion is that the realistic author describes 
things and events in such a way that a facile transition could be made 



from the word to the actual image of these descriptions materialized. 
This is a characteristic of the “readerly.” The reader senses a direct 
connection between the means of realism and reality itself, a connection 
of a one-to-one variety. Barthes insists that realism has very little to do 
with actual possibilities in the real world. He says that when and if one 
equates realism with “operability”—i.e., assumes that artistic realism 
can be acted out or performed—one discovers 

“...an inevitable destruction of novels when they are 
transferred from writing to film, from a system of meaning to 
an order of the operable..” (p. 81) 

An illusion of “operability” gives cinematic realism an additional 
emotional thrust as a realist art. Thus I seem to “see” filmic characters 
as close to “in the flesh” as is possible, whereas in novels the characters 
are only the function of discourse. And I can identify the camera’s point 
of view with my own. But such operability is limited. For example, I 
must train my perception in order to identify with the camera; the film 
never allows a total confusion with reality. Cinema appears to be of the 
order of the operable primarily because of other films, because of 
cinematic habit. Because of its analogous nature, cinema does have a 
certain de facto operability. However, this is neither the primary aspect 
of cinematic illusion nor the mainstay of its realism. More important for 
the effect of realism are the degree to which cinema uses a narrative 
structure and reference to past artistic and cultural codes. 

“Writerly” elements in film 

What then can be said of a “writerly” cinema as opposed to a “readerly” 
one? In another essay, Barthes reproduced photograms from several of 
Eisenstein’s films to demonstrate that there are elements in cinema- 
like the writerly in literature—which we cannot channel into precise 
levels of meaning. The angle of Ivan’s beard; the obsessive curve of a 
woman’s bent head; a facial expression that is excessive—here the filmic 
image possesses certain qualities beyond static analytic categories. In 
these cinematic images we can find a third level, a third meaning, in 
addition to the levels of communication (simple transmittance of the 
cinematic image) and signification (the network of symbolisms— 
referential, Eisensteinian, historical). In contrast to the “obvious” 
symbolic meaning, the third meaning is “obtuse.” Like an obtuse angle 
which is greater than a right angle, Barthes says that the third meaning 

“... seems to me larger than the pure, straight, enclosed, legal 
perpendicular of the narrative: it seems to open the domain 
of meaning totally, that is, to infinity... the obtuse meaning, 
seems to spread itself outside of culture, knowledge and 
information ...” (l) 

This excess, this irreducible quality suggests an infinity of language— 
here, imagery—and as such resembles the writerly in literature. 

It is tempting, perhaps, to see a parallel here between the third meaning 


in the cinematic image, and what Eisenstein called the overtone, or the 
quality of the cinematic image which does not fall under the immediate 
guise of the “dominant” thread of the individual shot. Interestingly 
enough, Eisenstein’s overtones are traced in a fashion inverse to that of 
the third meaning. Eisenstein described the overtones as being 
impossible to perceive when the image is seen alone, or in a static state; 
they are only visible when seen in projection, in what Eisenstein referred 
to as a qualitative leap from the film projected, to the image in 
movement on the screen. (2) 

Barthes unearths and pursues the third meaning through the 
photogram, the single frame. We have to arrest the normal perception of 
the film and interrupt the flow of images to allow this channel to be 
manifest. The normal temporal perception of a film, its normal 
conditions of consumption are in other words conditions that prohibit 
spectators from perceiving the “writerly” in filmic discourse. This does 
not imply that elaborate frame-by-frame analysis is the only means of 
fracturing the “realism” of film. What I would suggest, in a more general 
way, is that for us to enter the “limited plural” of most films, we have to 
be conscious of the image as filmstrip; the screen as surface; the frame 
as selection. It is between each of these two terms that a writerly cinema 
lies. 

Questioning the relations between 
connotation and denotation 

Our entry into the modest plural of classical texts raises the question of 
just how such an entry can be possible when the classical text weeks to 
reduce this plurality. Barthes suggests that we have at hand a “modest 
instrument” capable of grasping “only a certain median portion of the 
plural”; this is connotation (p. 6). Barthes uses the term connotation in 
the way described by the Danish linguist Louis Hjelmslev as a system of 
associative, secondary meanings built upon a system of primary 
meanings, which is denotation. Denotative meanings, in other words, 
are more neutral and more widely accepted meanings than 
connotations. For example, “home,” which denotes a “house, apartment, 
or other place of residence,” becomes in connotation “a place of warmth, 
comfort, and affection.” Denotation is the support of connotation. For 
Hjelmslev and for Barthes, the signified and signifier of denotation (that 
is, the whole term) together form the signifier of connotation, thus 
permitting the formation of a second signified or “meaning” that is 
suggested but not universally agreed upon. 

Barthes does not deny that tracing out connotations is a useful but 
limited critical tool. Traditional literary criticism has seen denotation as 
the realm of dictionary meanings and connotation as the realm of the 
artist’s creativity. Barthes would counter that the so-called sense of 
creativity attached to connotation serves to assure denotation’s status as 
law and absolute order. He calls connotation the arrangement of 

“... all the meanings of a text in a circle around the hearth of, 

denotation (the hearth: center, guardian, refuge, light of 


truth).” (p. 7) 


The very notion, in other words, of a neutral system (denotation) which 
forms a support for richer, more complex associations, must be 
challenged. This is because these connotative associations affect our 
notion of what constitutes a primary system in the first place. 
Connotation is by its very nature a fleeting and multiple system. This 
very multiplicity challenges—at least in a limited way—the primacy of 
denotation: 

“... denotation is not the first meaning, but pretends to be 
so...” (p. 7) 

Rather than emphasizing the development of signification as a unilateral 
movement back to denotation, Barthes defines connotation as a 
spreading out of meaning beyond the movement from a single signified 
to a single signifier. The fact remains, however, that in the classical text, 
the two levels of denotation and connotation, perceived as separate 
entities, are an integral part of the production of that text. Each system 
refers to the other according to the “requirements of a certain illusion.” 
(p. 9) Such an illusion is that ideological one of innocence, of nature. To 
work with connotation as an instrument, then, is to examine the gaps 
between denotation and connotation, i.e., the ways in which connotation 
functions as a naturalizer of language. Barthes comments: 

“... if we want to go along with the classic text, we must keep 
denotation, the old deity, watchful, cunning, theatrical, 
foreordained to represent the collective innocence of 
language.” (p. 9) 

Just as Barthes destroys the notion that literary realism is the 
movement from literary codes to a sensory experience of reality, so he 
carefully defines connotation as a movement between texts, between 
codes and different practices of codes. He insists that connotation is not 
to be confused with “association of ideas” which is a “system of the 
subject.” Connotations are not, in other words, relationships between 
the text and experience separate from it, untouched, as it were, by the 
laws of discourse: 

“... connotation is a correlation immanent in the text, or 
texts; or again, one may say that it is an association made by 
the text-as-subject within its own system.” (p. 8) 

Similarly, connotation is an instrument with which we can enter the 
“modest plural” of most films. What needs to be developed more 
precisely is the nature of the relationship between denotation and 
connotation in filmic expression. There can be no dictionary of 
cinematic expression and, as Christian Metz has amply 
demonstrated, (3} cinema cannot be compared to the basic features of a 
language system. There is still a conventionalized level of codification 
upon which most cinematic connotation is built. Most film critics refer 
to this first level as reality itself. Film historians write about the 


development of cinema as the development of a more natural art form. 
This history corresponds however to the development of a loose system 
of cinematographic laws accepted (at least by and large) as given 
attributes of cinematic expression. Thus we can have texts on 
cinematography used in, film schools to teach the “rules” of cinematic 
expression to future directors. 

Five levels of connotative coding in the realist text 

Barthes’ detailed analysis of Sarrasine studies connotation as it is 
developed and informed by the interplay and interaction of various 
codes. The examination of codes, of these formalized vehicles of 
meaning, has become so basic to the semiotic enterprise that the very 
term “code” is too often taken for granted as a semiotic end-all and be- 
all, Barthes’ analysis of Sarrasine is continually self critical; and he 
carefully specifies what the purpose of codification is. 

“Hence we use Code here not in the sense of a list, a 
paradigm that must be reconstituted. The code is a 
perspective of quotations, a mirage of structures; we know 
only its departures and returns; the units which have 
resulted from it (those we inventory) are themselves, always, 
ventures out of the text, the mark, the sign of a virtual 
digression toward the remainder of a catalogue ...” (p. 20) 

The way in which Barthes identifies the codes operative in Sarrasine is 
significant. They emerge from the title Sarrasine and the first sentence 
of the story. This is, as Barthes puts it, “as chance would have it.” Yet it 
is fundamental that this codic matrix should give itself in condensed 
form from the opening moments of the novella. Such a matrix is often 
operative in classical films. Thierry Kuntzel’s work on the condensation 
of codes in the opening moments of classical films, in particular, has 
demonstrated the very powerful system of economy operative in the 
filmic text. ( 4 ) 

Barthes identifies five levels of connotation. Each level is codified in its 
own way, and the various levels interact. 

1) The hermeneutic code. All of the codes that Barthes elaborates 
participate, in some way or another, in giving “truth” to the classical 
text. The hermeneutic code reveals the truth which the task of the 
narrative has been to hide throughout its development. In its barest 
expression, the hermeneutic code refers to standard elements of 
traditional plot structure: exposition, climax, denouement. The function 
of this code is 

“to articulate in various ways a question, its response, and 
the variety of chance events which can either formulate the 
question or delay its answer...” (p. 17) 

The hermeneutic code is based on a simple articulation: that of question 
and answer. It is, Barthes says, constructed according to the subject and 


predicate structure of a grammatical sentence: 


“To narrate (in the classical fashion) is to raise the question 
as if it were a subject which one delays predicating; and 
when the predicate (truth) arrives, the sentence, the 
narrative, are over, the world is adjectivized (after we had 
feared it would not be).” (p. 76) 

For the reader, the hermeneutic code assures, by a number of devices, 
that her/his interest will be maintained, and that the enigma of the 
narrative will be solved. In Sarrasine this enigma begins with the title 
itself, which poses the question, “Who or what is Sarrasine?” Perhaps 
the most basic effect of the hermeneutic code is expectation: 

“Expectation thus becomes the basic condition for truth: 
truth, these narratives tell us, is what is at the end of 
expectation.” (p. 76) 

Film is in a position to teach us much about the hermeneutic code in 
this respect, since its appeal and coherence depend so overtly on means 
of suspense. 

2) The code of semes. 

“The seme ... is a connotator of persons, places, objects, of 
which the signified is a character. Character is an adjective, 
an attribute, a predicate...” (p. 190) 

Semes are units spread throughout the text which regroup concepts and 
elements fundamental to the narrative. The systematizations of these 
semes are most commonly referred to as themes, although it is 
misleading to apply the term to Barthes. Most thematic analysis would 
summarize a given narrative as a hierarchy of themes: principal or 
secondary, according to crude quantitative terms or according to less 
crude but nonetheless rigid notions of pertinence. Barthes emphasizes, 
however, 

“The seme is only a departure, an avenue of meaning.” (p. 

191) 

Moreover, for Barthes the operations of the semes underline the degree 
to which the characters and worlds of fiction are divorced from a real life 
referent: 

“The person is no more than a collection of semes, (p. 191) 

3) The symbolic code. Whereas the semic code works through a certain 
accumulation of elements, the symbolic code moves inversely. 

Borrowing from Freud, Barthes sees the major movement of symbolism 
as one of displacement, of substitution, and the object of this 
displacement is the human body. 

“I was deep in one of those daydreams ...” 



In the word daydream in the opening line of Sarrasine, two antithetical 
terms are united in a single figure. This figure of the antithesis will be 
carried throughout the narrative in different forms. It is a structure 
whose terms become more and more clearly opposed or, to put it better, 
more ideologically charged. Adding Levi-Strauss’ concept of exchange to 
a Freudian notion of symbolism, Barthes says that the human body 
becomes the site of transgression of three symbolic orders—that of 
meaning, of sex, and of money. Antithesis is, in other words, 
transgressed in Sarrasine. Falling in love with a castrato represents a 
confusion of the sexes, and this is consequently the most transgressive 
gesture of the tale. By abolishing barriers, 

“... this metonymy abolishes the power of legal substitution 
on which meaning is based ... it is no longer possible to 
represent... Sarrasine represents the very confusion of 
representation, the unbridled (pandemic) circulation of 
signs, of sexes, of fortunes.” (p. 216) 

4) Proair etic code, or code of actions. Proairesis, for Aristotle, was the 
ability to rationally determine the result of actions. Thus the proairetic 
code refers to the logic of actions as they are governed by the laws of 
discourse: 

“in narrative ... the discourse, rather than the characters, 
determines the action.” [p. 181) 

The code of actions is above all one concerning sequential narrative; the 
parceling of movement into comprehensible segments. These actions, 
says Barthes, “form the main armature of the readerly text...” (p. 255) In 
scriptwriting, in directing actors, in deciding where to cut, filmmakers 
have a more heightened sense of the code of actions than’ most writers 
before the nouveaux romanciers. 

5) Referential code, or cultural code. The “truth” of a text is formed in, 
part by a dependence on an authoritative knowledge outside the text. It 
is slightly confusing to refer to this particular code as the cultural code (” 
... of course, all codes are cultural....” [p. 18]) What distinguishes this 
code from the other four is the fact of its institutional reference. It is this 
code that one might quality as the most direct entry into the ideology of 
a given historical epoch, for it is through this code that the text anchors 
itself most strongly in its historical context: 

“The utterances of the cultural code are implicit proverbs: 
they are written in that obligative mode by which the 
discourse states a general will, the law, of society, making 
the proposition concerned ineluctable or indelible.” (p. 100) 

The referential code works, however, to deny its anchorage in history, in 
the order of the social. It strives, instead, to establish itself in a natural 
order: 



“ the cultural code inverts its class origin (scholastic and 
social) into a natural reference, into a proverbial statement.” 

(p. 98 ) 

While the function of naturalization is a feature of all codes, the 
referential code exemplifies this function, illustrating the means by 
which reality not only informs the text but is informed by it. 

Ideology in criticism and art 

Tracing out codification is but a means to appreciate the plurality— 
however limited—of the text, of the writerly, which the classical text is 
never totally successful in repressing. Barthes emphasizes that we can 
define each code only in relationship to others. These relationships 
themselves are in constant flux. The five codes are woven in 
“stereographic space.” Barthes’ identification of each code as a type of 
voice suggests that just as we hear a sound in a song differently each 
time we hear it, so the code’s apparent fixation of meaning is illusory 
and transitory. And thus Barthes refuses any hierarchy of codes: 

“... if we make no effort to structure each code, or the five 
codes among themselves, we do so deliberately, in order to 
assume the multivalence of the text, its partial reversibility.” 

(p. 20) 

Although one can use these five codes as a potential model for other 
analyses, what seems to me more important is an evaluation of how 
these five codes articulate ideology. Barthes insists throughout S/Z that 
codes are ideologically determined mechanisms, conventions that serve 
the interests of a particular ideology. The important gesture of S/Z is not 
to deal with ideology in a singular category as such. Barthes knows well 
that all textual mechanisms are permeated with ideology; we cannot, for 
example, separate the ideology of a text from its “style.” 

The way in which Barthes deals with the referential code is particularly 
significant. The very name of the code—suggesting the reference of the 
text, its ultimate anchoring point—has a strong ideological charge. One 
of the most common attacks heard against Marxist criticism is that of 
reductionism. It really concerns just this question of referentiality. With 
her/his conclusions decided at the outset, the Marxist is accused of only 
looking at a text as a piece of evidence. Such criticisms are more often 
than not displacements of a more fundamental reproach against 
Marxism, i.e., that it speaks of what is repressed in the text, repressed in 
criticism—politics. The fact remains, however, that a reproach can justly 
be made against much ideological analysis—let us say, against a certain 
kind of Marxist criticism—for perceiving the text as, a single unit and as 
a uniform movement of reflection, however distorted or however 
transfigured, from economic base to superstructure. 

What is so crucial about Barthes’ analysis is that the referential code is 
but one of five codes informing the connotative registers of the text. Far 
from implying a certain liberalism towards history and the social reality 



of a given epoch, this definition of reference within the text suggests that 
culture permeates the text on many levels. In the text, culture performs 
complex intertwining whose primary impulse will always be ideological, 
but not always ideological in the direct sense implied by the referential 
code. Barthes’ study suggests, in other words, the necessity of 
elaborating the various guises which ideology assumes. 

Barthes’ essay could still be critiqued, perhaps, for failing to situate the 
text of Sarrasine within the social and economic reality of 19th century 
capitalism. From the point of view of ideology, which is where the text is 
located, he deliberately chooses not to isolate the text as a minute 
appendage of the economic structure of capitalism. The text itself is 
overdetermined. The author attempts to resolve contradiction 
(unsuccessfully) or rather to dispel contradiction. The classic or realist 
text possesses an economy of narrative. The explicitness with which 
Sarrasine enfolds a narrator who tells a story in exchange for sex 
illustrates that 

“...narrative is determined not by a desire to narrate but by a 
desire to exchange: it is a medium of exchange, an agent, a 
currency, a gold standard.” (p. 90) 

Similarly, the semes of the text are organized according to a thematic 
economy. Their exchange value, says Barthes, depends on their cultural 
familiarity, (p. 93) In short, the text is a micro-economic system 
determined by a narrative logic. It is a narrative logic which is ultimately 
the “natural” logic of capitalism. 

Yet even if Barthes’ analysis seeks to uncover and lay bare the 
ideological premises of the text, his interest in ideology gives way to his 
efforts to expose the difference of the text, the writerly. Barthes clearly 
refutes the capacity of ideology to be the major determinant of the text. 
He does not see the text as an ideological system but rather as a network 
permeated by ideology: 

“The primary evaluation of all texts can come neither from 
science, for science does not evaluate, nor from ideology, for 
the ideological value of a text (moral, aesthetic, political, 
alethiological) is a value of representation, not of production 
(ideology ‘reflects,’ it does not do work).” (pp. 3-4) 

The implication here is that as long as we live in ideology (be it 
proletarian or bourgeois), we live in a world of closed systems, of 
readerly discourse, of channeled meaning. Put another way, many 
contemporary critics who are attacking realism as an extension of 
bourgeois ideology see socialist art as equated with bourgeois art, for 
both seem governed by a similarly structured legality and order. Such an 
assumption is highly questionable. While one might be tempted to 
perceive a work such as THE RED DETACHMENT OF WOMEN as 
formally similar to the trappings of bourgeois art, it is patently 
ridiculous to extend these limited and incomplete similarities into an 
absolute judgment that makes no place for the consideration of the 



different social expectations and audience reception of works of art that 
exist in socialist countries. Barthes’ study is valuable as a powerful 
demystification of bourgeois textual ideology; but the basis of this 
demystification—the text as difference, the liberation of the writerly— 
can hardly be a-ideological. To suggest that discourse possesses qualities 
that go beyond ideology is itself an ideological gesture which should be 
examined. 

In literature, as Marxists we can ask whether language itself is an 
ideological system. In this respect, Joseph Stalin’s dictum that language 
forms a relatively autonomous infrastructure has often been rejected but 
rarely successfully challenged. (5) In film, however, Marxists cannot 
consider a system of representation without speaking of technology, of 
the direct impact of economic factors. This does not amount to 
economic determinism, but to a substantial qualitative difference 
between film systems and literary systems. Film representation can 
change so quickly that it often becomes a sort of vector of the degree to 
which ideology can permeate a system. In this respect, we can perhaps 
speak of a writerly cinema, of readers as producers, but with careful 
attention to the ideological charge of such a notion. 

Notes 

n “Le troisieme sens,” Cahiers du cinema, No. 222 (July 1970), p. 13. 
Translation: “The Third Meaning,” Art Forum 9, No. 5 (January 1973). 

2^ “The Filmic Fourth Dimension,” Film Form (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1949), p. 69. Trans. Jay Leyda. 

3, “The Cinema: Language or Language System,” Film Language (New 
York: Oxford U. Press, 1974), pp. 31-91. Trans. Michael Taylor. 

4^ See “Le travail du film,” Communications, No. 19 (1972), pp. 25-40 
(on M ) and “Le travail du film (2),” Communications , No. 23 (1975), pp. 
136-189 (on THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME). 

5^ Marxism and Problems of Linguistics (1954). (Peking: Foreign 
Languages Press, 1972). 
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The Rules of the Game, 1939, opens in Paris 
and then shifts to the protagonists' country 
estate, La Colinere. There's a subsequent 
cultural shift in the plot from indicators of 
modernity, e.g., a radio broadcast from Le 
Bourget airport, to actions based on a 
continuing but soon-to-be outmoded upper- 
class way of life. 



Halo lighting, curls, flowers in the heroine's hair 
all connote femininity. Occasionally, the close- 
up of the woman arrests the action to present a 
moment of timeless beauty. 


S/Z and Rules of the Game 

by Julia Lesage 

from Jump Cut: A Review of Contemporary Media, no. 12-13, Winter, 1976- 
77, pp. 45-51 

Preface 


I wrote this essay at the end of 1973 and early 1974, just at the end of my graduate 
studies in comparative literature and shortly before participating in founding Jump Cut. 
Film and media studies did not yet comprise an established academic discipline, and I 
did much of my graduate work, leading up to a dissertation on Brecht and Godard, as 
“independent study.” Futhermore, young film and literature scholars then often sought 
new methodologies—structuralism, semiotics, Marxism—and eschewed or sidestepped 
their mentors’ approaches, which were often based on organic unity, artistic excellence, 
or the history of ideas. In Paris in the summer of 1972 while doing research for the 
dissertation, I purchased Roland Barthes’ S/Z, which combined two of my preferred 
teaching methodologies—the older one, close textual analysis, and the more recent one, 
ideological analysis, particularly of gender and class. I was eager to share information 
with my peers about this book and wrote two essays on it in relatively quick succession, 
one on “Teaching the comparative analysis of novels and films” in a literary journal, 

Style (no. 9, fall 1975) and “S/Z and Rules of the Game” in Jump Cut (nos. 11-12,1976). 

A quick glance at the notes page of this essay will indicate how mostly European writing 
was shaping young film scholars’ work at the time: Barthes, Umberto Eco, Stuart Hall, 
Laura Mulvey, Louis Althusser, and Christian Metz. Thus my work fit in well with that of 
my peers, who appreciated new theoretical work as well as a left political approach to 
media studies. 

Furthermore, I wrote this essay before videocassette recording in VHS or Betamax 
formats was available, and thus I often relied on the script of La regie dujeu from 
L’Avant scene du cinema (1965). In preparing the illustrations for this reprinting of the 
essay, I found many more details in the Criterion DVD that have proved my points in 
other numerous ways. I mention this because we pay too little attention to the 
conditions under which media scholarship is/has been done, as well as the conditions 
under which film and television study is taught. Whereas today I could not imagine 
writing such an essay such as this without the image clarity and pause function of the 
DVD, that’s how almost everyone did film studies at the time.[ia] f open endnotes in new 
window! 


Jump Cut editors from its earliest years had an interest in what was then called “cine- 
structuralism” or “semiology,” and in our second year, 1976, in the double issue, nos. 12- 
13, we published a special section, “New Theory, New Questions.” It contained the 
following essays, which I list here to indicate the publication context of my own essay: 


• A long introduction by Chuck Kleinhans discusses hostility to new theory in the 
United States and the reasons for it. Such a dismissal derives partly from the 
theory’s availability only in French and partly from its assumption of left radical 
thought. 

• “Moving on from Metz” is a book review by Geoffrey Nowell-Smith of Christian 
Metz’s Language and Cinema. Nowell-Smith lays out the basic aspects of 
linguistics that could be applied to cinema and then calls for a potentially more 

















Christine de la Chesnaye and her maid Lisette. 



Marquis Robert de la Chesnay with his prize 
mechanical toy. He is Jewish, which gives a 
political inflection to this French film on the eve 
of WW2. 



Marceau (right) is a newly-hired servant who 
flirts with Lisette, much to the dismay of Lisette's 
husband, the gameskeeper Schumacher (on 
Marceau's left). 


effective non-linguistic semiotics. 

• In “S/Z and film criticism,” Judith Mayne discusses the attributes and history of 
“realist” fiction, which Barthes would call a “moderately plural” or “readerly” text. 
In contrast, Barthes holds up the ideal of the “writerly” text, an open-ended 
modernist style which challenges the meaningfulness and coherence of discourse. 

• “S/Z and Rules of the Game” by Julia Lesage. I consider my piece a companion 
piece to Mayne’s. Writing separately, we cover very different aspects of the same 
work. 

• “Aspects of British feminist film theory: a critical evaluation of texts by Claire 
Johnston and Pam Cook” by E. Ann Kaplan offers a substantive description of 
pioneering writings in British feminist film theory not then widely available in the 
United States. These texts were critical of realist cinema and advocated the 
creation of a feminist counter-cinema, avant-garde and disruptive of conventions. 
Kaplan argues as well for both realist documentaries and fiction films that would 
serve the women’s movement in some way. 

• “The Nightcleaners, part one—Rethinking political cinema” by Claire Johnston. 
This reprint from the British feminist journal Spare Rib reviews a major UK 
example of political counter-cinema. 

• “Moses and Aaron— Straub and Huillet’s Schoenberg” by Martin Walsh and 

• “Jean-Marie Straub and Daniel e Huillet interviewed— Moses and Aaron as an 
object of Marxist reflection” by Joel Rogers: Walsh draws on Brechtian proposals 
for politically critical drama, distanciation, and emphasizing the materiality of the 
text to examine how a pair of modernist cineastes have filmed the Schoenberg 
opera Moses and Aaron. In an interview, the two filmmakers discuss the relation 
of their films to those of other European filmmakers who also claim to use 
distanciation for political purposes. These two essays continue Jump Cut’s long¬ 
term interest in counter-cinema and the avant-garde in general. 

• “Christopher Caudwell—his aesthetics and film” by Eileen Sypher summarizes the 
work of a Marxist culture critic killed in the Spanish Civil War. 

In this context it becomes clear that our interest was far less in explicating masterpieces 
of cinema than in explaining how film worked. I did not even guess that my choosing 
Rules of the Game as a text with which to demonstrate the usefulness of Barthes’ 
methodology in S/Z would raise eyebrows and evoke criticism. Within this essay, I just 
stick to the text and do not discuss other important aspects of the film—the film’s 
historical context, its contentious reception in 1939, the instability of the actual film text 
and its restoration, its cinematography, and the career and genius of its director, Jean 
Renoir. In fact, I think all these are important aspects of the film, and many scholars 
have written well on these topics. However, for this essay, perhaps with the impudence 
of youth, I just chose what I thought was the closest cinematic parallel to Balzac. Since 
the methodology of S/Z could be applied to many film and television fictions, many 
other texts would serve the same purpose. 

In reprinting the essay, illustrations and captions have been recently prepared but the 
text remains as published originally, except for the correction of a few typographical 
errors. 


Julia Lesage, 2013 


S/Z and Rules of the Game 


My encounters with S/Z 






Schumacher gives Lisette a warm and 
waterproof cape as a gift. She calls it 
unattractive. The cape re-enters the film as an 
important prop at the climax. 


It is not often that a film teacher comes upon any book that will entirely change her 
approach to teaching film. Before I read S/Z by Roland Barthes, my own method in 
teaching basic film or film and literature courses on the college level was the same 
method which I had learned — a combination of aesthetic history and analysis of the 
expressive uses of cinematic technique. However, my critical interests in Marxism and 
feminism required more precise ways to define and teach about the interface of society 
and art. For example, the first wave of women's film festivals led me to want to teach 
more about women in the arts, but I soon faced the limitations of the concept of "the 
image of..." as an approach to teaching film courses, the content of which could be about 
any oppressed group. 



Two major events involve all the guests at La 
Colinere and advance the plot, both in terms of 
the action and the symbolic codes. They are the 
hunt and the costume party. The party offers 
many opportunities for disguise and deception. 


Barthes' S/Z was a book I wanted to buy as soon as I had leafed through it in the French 
edition before it had been translated. It has a fine summary outline in the back and it has 
a lot of "gimmicks" and sections which engage the reader wherever she starts — in the 
beginning, middle, or end. I knew it would be useful for me even before I read it because 
it emphasized interactions between artistic and social conventions. Furthermore, 

Barthes was clearly motivated to write the text for a radical reason — to promote an 
understanding of those conventions which regularly articulate bourgeois ideology in 
literature and the visual arts. By raising unconscious mechanisms to a conscious level, 
the progressive critic and teacher has a specific end in mind, to give people more control 
over their own lives. Knowledge is power. 

In my previous study of the work of Jean-Luc Godard, I had come to accept as a given 
Godard's axiom that all films are fiction — documentaries, too. All films which have a 
narrative framework subordinate their elements to a certain end. I was aware of the 
pitfalls of the so-called objectivity of documentary realism, especially that of cinema- 
verite, for all the viewer of a documentary finally has of the original "pre-filmic" 
situation is a highly structured film. Barthes' treatment of literature in S/Z foregrounds 
the mechanisms of literary "realism." To display how the realist text works, he de- 
emphasizes a purely internal narrative analysis and emphasizes the ways that elements 
from the writer's milieu have entered and are used on the microlevel of the text, 
especially in the sense that a narrative propels the reader along on a cumulative, time- 
based experience. If we compare his methodology to cinematic analysis, S/Z uses a 
strategy that resembles a shot- and single-frame analysis of a film's visual track. Because 
of Barthes' detailed look at precisely those types of things in literature that film critics 
look for in film study, I have tried to apply his approach to teaching and analyzing film. 
And such an application of Barthes' methodology to both classroom teaching and film 
criticism has proven fruitful both for me and my students. 


S/Z and its five codes 


S/Z reveals a teacher's mind. In this book Barthes not only demonstrates a way to apply 
semiotic, structuralist, psychoanalytic, linguistic, and poetic concepts to the analysis of a 
single literary work but also sets foreword a detailed, concrete example of his method. 

He traces out the conventions and cultural codes in a single work of short fiction, 

Balzac's Sarrasine. At the same time, he explains the theoretical basis of his approach to 
enable others to do the same critical work themselves. Throughout his career, much of 
Barthes' scholarly work has functioned implicitly as a polemic against and explicitly as a 
corrective to current critical practice. In this case, with S/Z, he rejects the deadly finality 
of an explication de texte or an Aristotelian or New Critical analysis of Sarrasine. 

Barthes uncovers no definitive "meaning" for the work, but rather he opens it up to 
multiple readings. Indeed he implies that the work of the critic/teacher is to teach not 
only how a tightly plotted work gives the illusion of completeness, but also the many 
ways in which that illusion of completeness is but one determinant, albeit a primary one, 
of the text. 







Because Jurieu is killed by gunshot at the end, 
the hunt in the middle of the film, with the death 
of the little twitching rabbit, offers an example of 
"meaning proliferating by layering." In addition, 
the hunt is class-defined as a rich person's 
sporting event, with guests invited to the country 
estate to participate in it. 


Barthes' work as a whole is explores how art mediates social assumptions and cultural 
patterns from the artist's and audience's milieu. Since cultural objects and patterns, such 
as dress, food, and drink, artifacts, traffic, architecture, etc., are the extra-cinematic 
material which forms the very stuff of narrative film, as do conventionally determined 
forms of verbal and gestural expression and human social interaction, film students can 
follow with interest Barthes' theory, summarized in Elements of Semiology and drawn 
upon in S/Z, about how such artifacts and conventions are part of entire coded systems 
which follow laws first traced out in the field of linguistics. [1] S/Z itself suggests whole 
new ways to think of a film as being simultaneously an art object and an index of culture. 
To open up cinema to both a semiotic and rhetorical analysis in the way Barthes opens 
up literature in S/Z would lead to an increased understanding—in political, historical, 
anthropological, and cultural terms—of how film narrative, image, and sound track 
incorporate and also shape cultural conventions. 


Barthes labels codes and conventions as they function in a work of art. As he emphasizes 
in keeping with his larger purpose as a teacher of literature, when we can name these 
codes and conventions, we perform a critical act, make sense out of a work, and gain 
control over previously unconscious ideological mechanisms in art, our psyches, and our 
milieu. [2] He emphasizes that later rereading a work allows us to "multiply its 
signifiers," that is, to find new perspectives on it, new understandings about how the 
work itself is constituted. He wants readers to learn to name and define not only gross 
narrative and ideological structures but also to work "back along the threads of 
meaning." (p. 12) 


"To read is to find meanings, and to find meanings is to name them, but 
these named meanings are swept toward other names; names call to each 
other, reassemble, and their grouping calls for further naming." (p. 11) 

In S/Z and other works, Barthes presents a number of concepts which seem to have a 
direct applicability to film study. In Writing Degree Zero he first introduced his fruitful 
distinctions between "classic" and "modern" literature, i.e. between open and closed 
narrative works, distinctions which he maintains in S/Z where he chooses to analyze a 
closed narrative, a specifically "classic" text. [3] This analysis in S/Z can be extended to 
feature films since most commercial film narratives depend on conventional narrative 
structures. Indeed, in the twentieth century with the sweep of Modernism in other arts, 
primarily film has given new life to the tightly plotted, closed narrative form so beloved 
in the 19th century. 


In discussing the application of S/Z to film study, I shall concentrate on one film which 
has a complex narrative but which ties up all its narrative threads at the end— Barthes' 
criterion for a "classic" text. Jean Renoir's The Rules of the Game is an exemplary text 
and is also readily accessible and reasonably well known. Indeed, this film offers one of 
the closest cinematic parallels we have to Balzac's work, since Renoir's themes about 
bourgeois society come straight from the tradition of the realist bourgeois novel and 
bourgeois drama. However, just as Barthes analyzed one work in order to point out 
pervasive trends in the bourgeois narrative tradition which are still existent, largely 
unconscious, and "ideological," most other films with a closed narrative form could have 
been used as well. 


Barthes uses the term "code" in a deliberately looser way than do film semioticians such 
as Christian Metz or Raymond Bellour, who draw heavily on linguistic-oriented models 
of analysis. [4] Barthes' use of the word "code" is closely related to concepts of social and 
artistic convention and the rituals of everyday life. In this, he is close to Umberto Eco, 
who presents a general theory of codes in A Theory of Semiotics (Eco seems heavily 
influenced by Barthes).[5] According to Eco, conventions are limited and generally 
predictable within any given culture, for culture structures its members' lives and even 



their very perceptual capacities through various sets of preestablished (yet historically 
changing) intellectual and behavioral models. It is only because of cultural convention 
that people define what they perceive, assign meaning to it, and respond significantly. 
Certain intellectual structures, such as language, are codes based on rigid rules. Others, 
such as visual or iconic codes, rhetorical ones, and—to a lesser degree—psychological 
ones are looser and vary to a greater degree across history and across cultures. 

In daily life and in art, conventions establish what is probable, plausible or obvious. 

They provide whole clusters of seemingly natural details. The fact that these details and 
the conventions behind them are unremarkable means that ordinarily we do not notice 
or discuss them, that they are lost until named. What Barthes wants most to analyze in 
S/Z are the social and artistic codifications shaping that phenomenon we call "realism." 
What this notion of realism usually tells us is that there is some denotation, some 
external reality, some conclusion to which the literary or cinematic text necessarily 
points. An example of this is Andre Bazin's championing of film realism, especially the 
stylistic devices of the long take and deep focus cinematography, as providing "a window 
on the world." What Barthes teaches in S/Z is that there is only an illusion of "realism" 
in a narrative. The cohesive maintenance of that illusion depends on the integrated 
functioning of five levels of coding, all of which work together to suggest the plot's 
"meaning" (often signaled by the climax) and all of which suggest other previously 
established cultural meanings beyond themselves. 

Barthes distinguishes five main areas of cultural coding and calls the codes "voices." He 
traces the play of these codes within a single narrative work. He says that each of the 
codes forms a braid or lacework, one strand being picked up, worked into the major 
pattern and then left for a while, only to be returned to later; the interstices of the 
strands "are positions held and then left behind in the course of a gradual invasion of 
meaning." (p. 160) By themselves, the codes are merely expressive; but as they are 
intertwined artistically, they are both manipulated and act upon each other to form that 
kind of meaning which results from a narrative work of art. 

The five levels of coding that Barthes traces out in Sarrasine and which I shall discuss in 
detail in their applicability to film function as follows: 

1. The Enigmatic Code structures the plot proper by implanting certain key questions 
or enigmas and then delaying the answers or giving false leads — thus giving us a 
story. 

2. Action Codes establish what actions are conventionally prescribed in certain 
situations and how much of each action is, must, or must not be shown. They let us 
know which actions are important or appropriate to present in a narrative. 

3. Referential Codes enter the text through explicit references to the established 
knowledge of the time, such as science, medicine, history, literature, or the visual 
arts; on a more vulgar level, the artist may also refer to popular assumptions and 
common sense—"what everyone knows." 

4. Semic Codes let us label persons and places in the narrative in an adjectival way. 
They "characterize" the character as a person with certain attributes and certain 
motives; these adjectival attributes (such as "undecided," "resolute," etc.) are the 
"semes." 

5. The Symbolic Code could also be called the psychoanalytic structuring of the text. 
Barthes draws primarily on Sigmund Freud and Claude Levi-Strauss to describe 
the symbolic "economy" of a narrative and defines the major symbolic rhetorical 
device in literature as antithesis. 




Opening enigma: the heroic pilot denounces the ... She's listening to the radio announcement at 
woman not there to receive him. ... home. How will she react? 



Action codes. Little of Andre Jurieu's landing is ... and then on the runway amidst the waiting 
shown. First the plane in the air... crowd. Just a couple of shots. 



Codes of cultural reference. Here, the visual 
track shows contemporary technology, a 
location audio-setup for breaking news. 


Here, the soundtrack gives the announcer's 
explicit comparison of Jurieu to Charles 
Lindbergh. 



Semic codes: Schumacher the gameskeeper, a 
man of action, military-like, goes after a 
poacher. 


Octave, a rumpled bourgeois, flirts with the maid 
Lisette. Unlike Schumacher, who is Lisette's 
husband, Octave is spontaneous and warm¬ 
hearted. 











Symbolic code of masters and servants, 
upstairs-downstairs, the idle rich ... 


... and the servants, who have designated tasks 
to maintain the lifestyle of their masters. 


All five of these codes are bound by the heavy weight of convention and tradition, 
resulting from centuries of what Barthes calls the "what's already been written and 
done." The semic, symbolic and referential codes function more flexibly in the narrative 
than do the enigmatic and action ones, the enigmatic being the most rigid, and the 
symbolic the most fluid of all. The codes determine specific moments in the text and 
suggestively reflect back to anterior moments or forward to later moments in the 
narrative proper. They also relate to other texts and to the author's general ideological, 
historical, and cultural background. All five levels are connotative and suggestive. 
Barthes uses a spatial metaphor to describe the relation between the way codes function 
sequentially in the text and the way they bear extra-textual meaning: 

"Analytically, connotation is determined by two spaces: a sequential space, a 
series of orders, a space subject to the successivity of sentences, in which 
meaning proliferates by layering, and an agglomerative space, certain areas 
of the text correlating other meanings outside the material text and, with 
them, forming a "nebulae" of signifieds." (p. 8) 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Connotations in film 



Genevieve is presented as a worldly woman. 
When Robert comes to her apartment, she 
wears an ornate Chinese kimono and receives 
him in a room with a Buddha. She stands next 
to it while responding to his statement that he 
was ending their affair (codes of exoticism and 
chinoiserie). 


Students of literature, sociology, art, and history often study film as a way to study 
culture. One can trace out many large cultural myths and models in film, such as 
assumptions about romantic love or social life as experienced by the parvenu. 
Conventional ways of photographing women or of presenting class relations reveal as 
much about the cultural assumptions shaping a film as they contribute to the film's 
narrative. Yet if we are to understand how feature films mediate cultural structures, we 
must also understand how these cultural structures enter film. Older film studies, such 
as those of the auteur critics, recognize, let us say, a feathers motif in Von Sternberg 
films as a symbolic or metaphoric representation of femininity. More technically 
oriented studies such as those of the mise-en-scene critics discuss the connotative 
functions and cultural basis of halo lighting, deep focus, or Cinemascope. 

In a Barthesian analysis, analysis of theme or of uniquely expressive cinematographic 
techniques would be of only partial interest. Small gestures, transportation modes and 
traffic patterns, architecture, fashion styles, furniture, time of day, details from urban 
life, mechanized means of communication, workplaces and labor, food and drink 
customs, and courtship rituals all are represented in narrative film and bring important 
subcodes to it. These areas of life provide the visual "stuff' for film, and in turn, film 
makes us see these things with new eyes. Such subcodes function narratively in 
characterization and plot but also obviously derive their meaning from associations 
drawn from the society at large. Barthes' approach is superior to that of the auteur critics 
in that he does not reduce the text to, or only concentrate on, those signifiers which 
express the predilections of a "creator." Rather he allows us to examine the ordinary 
ways that social coding enters into and is used by a work of art. 

In an analysis of a single photographic image (in an essay which owes much in its 
methodology to Eco and Barthes), Stuart Hall notes how ideology—here, equal to the 
sum of a society's connotations—functions to provide a favored reading of a news 
photograph, an image socially reputed to be "factual" and "objective": 

"Connotations add qualities and attributes to a denoted subject. 

Connotations refer subjects to social relations, social structure: to our 
routinized knowledge of social formation. Codes also refer objects to a 
structure of beliefs and valuations about the world."[6] 

"In social life, these domains of meanings are both distinct enough to 
mobilize a whole set of associative meaning—yet overlapping enough so that 
an object may refer to more than one "associative field".... These criss¬ 
crossing sedimentations of meaning link the areas of social life. Together 
they constitute the "map of meanings" in a culture."[7] f open endnotes in 
new window! 

In literature the denotative principle, the "one which seems to establish and to close the 
reading" (p. 9), is enacted by the Enigmatic Code, which Barthes also calls the "voice of 
truth." The Enigmatic Code establishes the sequence and the order by which we "find 
out things" in the narrative and limits and controls what we will attend to. 













In an early sequence, Octave asks Christine, whom Andre loves, to invite Andre to La Colinere, 
her country estate. Octave is a childhood friend, avuncular and familiar enough with her to walk 
into her bedroom, sit with her on the bed, and touch her freely. 



What would not be noticed on first viewing is that this sequence foreshadows Octave's later 
transformation into Christine's almost-lover. In addition, the depiction of intimacy is more prolonged 
and detailed here than at any other moment in the film (action codes depicting cinematic 


"intimacy"). 



Christine agrees to Octave's request. 
Unremarkable are her stroking his face and their 
embrace in bed. Octave's assumed "safe" 
heterosexuality, paternal role, and childlike 
behavior are reinforced by the last shot in the 
scene ... 



... where his appetite is restored by his mission's 
success. A bit later he chases the maid Lisette 
around the room. His intimacy with Christine is 
thus introduced into the plot in a completely 
innocuous way. 


I shall discuss this code at greater length later but here would also indicate that the same 
principle of a "nebulae" of connotations being limited by the sequential ordering of a 
little "drama" or even just a single sentence also determines the way we interpret or 
attend to the visual connotations in an advertisement, in photojournalism, in television, 
and in silent and sound film. For example, in an essay, "The Rhetoric of the Image," 
Barthes earlier analyzed the composition of a single photograph in which he found a 
synchronous play of connotative elements but also a preferred meaning suggested by the 
caption. [8] Similarly in any narrative film—silent or sound, fiction or documentary—the 
"story" of the film provides the anchor for the other connotative codes. The narrative 
limits the polyvalent image to a certain range of emotional and social interpretation. 

In an implicit general attack on the abusive structuring of leisure in advanced capitalist 
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It was all a deplorable accjgnt 
and nqfhing more. ~ 


Summing up at the end. Viewers might 
understand Robert's words as a "cover-up" but 
collectively could they agree on "what 
happened" to lead to Andre's death? That's 
what the trajectory of the film is about. 


societies, Barthes insists that we must create, not consume, aesthetic meaning. Both 
because of the commercial nature of film viewing and because of the chronologically 
determined, closed nature of narrative film structure with its beginning, middle, and 
end, most people want to see a feature film only once. Perhaps they sit through the 
beginning "to catch what they missed" if they came in late. In economic terms, they pay 
for a ticket and consume a show. In the structure of what they see, narrative tension 
determines the pacing of all the codes. People who see films only once anticipate 
primarily the end of the story. In Barthes' terms they always repeat the same kind of 
chronological experience with the mindset that "this happens before or after that." Yet 
they and we stubbornly cling to the ideological belief that this first viewing is a "primary, 
naive, phenomenal reading which we will only, afterwards, have to 'explicate,' 
intellectualize." (p. 16) 

In a consumer society, the ideological function of such a belief is to valorize the craving 
for novelty, make everyone an authority on the "movies," and as a result make film 
studies as a discipline inherently suspect. Although some films seem more amenable to 
"instant" first reading, disposable like Kleenex and appealing completely to surface 
gratifications like pinball, and some films seem richer for multiple viewings, a 
Barthesian analysis opens up both kinds of texts to multiple readings, tracing out the 
ways in which the films use cultural significations and establish their own 
interconnected levels of meaning. It is within the context of such a reading that Barthes 
discusses the "richness" of a text like Balzac's Sarrasine, a richness which Barthes finds 
mainly on the level of symbolic interactions and reversals—which one could trace out 
only on rereading or reviewing a work. 


Codings of masculinity: With passing years, viewers become distanced from how connotations 
were originally structured into the film or received by audiences at the time of the film's release. 
Redundancy and the narrowing code of enigmas make certain readings of gender connotations 
probable in older fiction films. 



Not so noticeable on first viewing is how The Rules of the Game implants the cultural codes and 
historical connotations of homosexuality. The man on the right is a homosexual, first saying he will 
never marry, then laughing with Genevieve as she gives a "Parisian sophisticate's" definition of 
love (cultural codes of looseness). 



Because Andre blurted out his feelings toward Christine on the radio at Le Bourget Airport, social 








gossip speculates on their possibly intimate relation. 



The male guest's homosexuality is confirmed by 
his comment that such a (heterosexual) relation 
would be a pity because Andre is so elegant. As 
Richard Dyer pointed out in " Homosexuality and 
film noir ." gay characters were usually confined 
to minor roles and thus summed up by a few 
connotations, with no chance to develop. This 
man has little to do in the film. 



In terms of contemporary cinema, Robert's 
appearance might also seem coded as 
homosexual, because of his fine features, slight 
build, world-weary gestures, silk dressing gown 
and scarf, and mechanical toys, which here he 
shows to the burly, sincere intellectual, Octave. 
A common cultural stereotype of Jewish men in 
prewar Europe was as effiminate and weak. 



As the servants discuss who has real "class," 
one of the more snobbish servants slurs Robert 
as a "yid." Robert's Jewishness adds political 
impact to the film, since Jews were already 
facing persecution in Germany at the time of its 
release. Also, some viewers may ask, Are 
Christine and Octave then likely Jewish? That 
certainly would inflect a viewer's interpretation of 
the plot. 


The Colonel (left) represents the ancien regime, 
connoted by his age and old-fashioned 
moustache. He has the last word in the film, 
after Robert announces there has been a 
terrible accident. As the final arbiter of these 
matters, he declares then to Saint-Aubin, "This 
La Chesnay has class." 


It takes a re-education to make people want to see films twice or more. We tend to 
reread poems several times but experience novels and films only once. Barthes attributes 
that to the dominance of the narrative level, or plot. Knowing this, most film teachers 
instinctively discuss the role of convention and connotation in the acting, cinematic 
technique, decor, use of genre structures, etc., as they try to push students to attend to 
more than the plot. By tracing out how the various levels of coding interact in a single 
film seen several or many times, we can reread the film in a new way each time we see it. 
Analytically, reviewing a film "multiplies it in its variety and plurality" (p. 16) as we learn 
to attend to other levels of signification beyond the linear experience imposed by the 
plot. The critical act teaches us to create our own aesthetic experience and saves us from 
a dulling consumption of art. 

Although he borrows from Aristotle's Poetics and from sociology, in his own technique 
of analysis, Barthes is far from an Aristotelian who subordinates the parts to the whole, 
nor is he a sociologist who tabulates and analyzes cultural codes by means of literature. 
In S/Z he takes the novella Sarrasine and breaks it up into arbitrary convenient short 
sections which he calls "lexies." After each section he notes the introduction of, passing, 
or working out of narrative enigmas, antitheses, cultural references, adjectivally- 
describable connotations, and symbolic exchanges. Narrative enigmas are paced, never 
immediately answered; otherwise there would be no story. The other connotative and 
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The DVD has become a cinefile format. Even 
more so, Blu-ray provides excellent possibilities 
for close examination of visual detail, especially 
in the mise-en-scene. This essay was written 
before the film was available on VHS. 


symbolic levels enter in as structured "noise" or countercommunication against the 
enigmas, and this "noise" makes up the whole texture of the work. In the implantation of 
the codes, in the pacing and gaps of their "play," Barthes sees the uniqueness of any 
given narrative and an indication of the quality of the work of art. 

To undertake a project like S/Z with a film would mean to have a class study perhaps 
just one film a semester. The film should be videotaped or shown on an editor-viewer, 
but in front of a large class one could just stop the projector. A good published film script 
would provide another important aid. To analyze any feature film short section by short 
section, one should minimally note down the following: the semic codes, which 
frequently can be worked out on the synchronous microlevel of still photography or a 
single frame; the action codes, seen chronologically on the level of the shot and in the 
editing of action sequences, the narrative codes, which, as Christian Metz has shown at 
some length, are worked out mainly on the level of the sequence; and the symbolic 
codes, which fluidly move between the composition of the frame, the filming of the shot, 
the editing within a sequence, and the combination of sequences to form the films as a 
whole. Indeed, to accomplish the equivalent of S/Z about a single film, one might best 
make an analytical videotape, or rather a series of tapes. These would alternate shots of 
the film (several taken together as a "lexie") with one's own analysis, which could then 
make use of clips from other films, photographs, diagrams, taped sounds and noises, 
and any other appropriate audiovisual support. 



To describe in detail the five levels of coding and how they function in film, I have drawn 
all my examples from a single film, The Rules of the Game, yet obviously, without the 
film at hand for demonstration and in an essay of this length, I cannot give a total 
reading of the work. I have chosen my references here merely to show how each code can 
be traced in the work. Optimally, on videotape one could break the film up into small 
parts and note in each part where the various codes enter and how they are worked out 
across the length of the film. This is Barthes' method in S/Z, which is as multivalent and 
open to different emphases in interpretation as the critical attitude he wants audiences 
to achieve. 

Narrative structure and the code of enigmas 

When Barthes discusses the narrative construction of a novel, he does not talk about 
narrative as a formal structure at all. A plot depends on a code of multiple enigmas, 
which code is experienced by the ordinary film viewer as tension or suspense. Upon 
reviewing a film we can see more clearly how the enigmatic code functions: the film 
centers in on the subject-to-be of an enigma; it poses, formulates, and develops the 
enigma, and it retards and finally provides an answer. The author must delay answering 
the principal enigmas about the protagonists to keep the story going. The way he/she 
delays narrative resolution (by partial and incomplete answers, double entendres, 
ambiguities, or lies) often defines the tone of the work. 


The narrative points to but does not tell the truth about a character, especially a 
protagonist. Human figures distinguish themselves and become characters as the author 
develops their traits so as to develop and resolve enigmas. Because of the demands of the 
enigmas, the author both suppresses some character traits and develops others. One of 





the goals of a Barthesian analysis is to map how certain traits of characters are revealed 
at certain points; we arrive at a topology of the plot, in which the space of the enigma 
corresponds to the space of the characterization, which is the semic space. 

In the narrative, key structural elements (a gesture, a word, a locale) are first received as 
unimportant details. The gratuitousness of their introduction makes them seem natural. 
A narrative only progressively invests its key elements with their full meaning, but it 
uses what comes first—something we may not have understood fully when we first saw it 
—as evidence for what comes later. This is the narrative's defense against illogic. 
Circumstances are shown as compatible, and the characters' choices are seemingly made 
for a number of different, interconnecting reasons. Barthes calls these tactics "pseudo- 
logical liaisons." In fact, meaning must be delayed or suspended and circumstances must 
be manipulated in order to tell a story at all. 

The enigmatic code is a sequential one and reduces the plurality and reversibility of 
meanings within a given text. It is this characteristic sequentially and closure of meaning 
in "classic" narrative against which modernist artists have reacted in both literature and 
film. As the enigmatic code functions in a traditional narrative like Sarrasine, it provides 
"the voice of truth" since it sweeps the reader along temporally in a rush of pseudo- 
logical connections towards a promised final truth. In film, the syntactical form of the 
narrative is similarly shaped by this code, which imposes itself on the other codes in the 
editing, in the shot, or in the composition of the frame. The enigmatic code imposes a 
certain irreversible order on the presentation of information and limits the multiple 
expressive possibilities of the medium at any given time. The more a film maintains 
interest or suspense, the more we read the elements within it in terms of the enigmatic 
code. By the time we reach the narrative climax, many tentative meanings that had 
suggested themselves earlier in the work are ultimately suppressed. 

The enigmas of The Rules of the Game deal mainly with sexual relations and how they 
will be handled within a given society. The first enigma is planted when Andre Jurieu, a 
transatlantic pilot, is greeted by a crowd on his triumphal return to Le Bourget airport. 
He bitterly complains in a nationally broadcast radio interview that a certain woman, 
whom we find out in the next sequence is Christine de la Chesnaye, was not there to 
greet him. The enigma of Andre Jurieu's behavior and Christine de la Chesnaye's 
response occupy perhaps only the first third of the film, when Christine finally receives 
Andre at her husband's estate. Then, surrounded by the de la Chesnaye's whole circle of 
friends and house guests, she explains to all with pride that her friendship with Andre 
contributed to his success. This episode is—as Barthes calls any episode—both 
exemplum and signifier. The enigma of Andre Jurieu's love for Christine and what is to 
be done about it provides reasonable and sufficient cause for the final episode in which 
Andre is killed. 

The other major enigma introduced early in the film is Robert de la Chesnaye's 
continued affair with the aristocrat Genevieve de Marrast in the face of his wife 
Christine's sincerity and love for him. Although this enigma seems quickly resolved 
(Robert phones Genevieve to arrange to tell her the affair is over), Christine sees him by 
accident in the woods kissing Genevieve goodbye. Here is a classic case of 
misunderstanding sustaining a major enigma, one necessary for moving the narrative to 
the climax. There must be a sexual rift between Robert and Christine although we must 
not doubt either one's sincerity. Furthermore, this mistake is introduced as something 
natural and accidental in the plot; it contributes to that confluence of circumstances 
which masks the artifice of the enigmatic code. 





The question of how Christine will handle the 
gossip after Andre's radio statement at Le 
Bourget is answered in this sequence, shortly 
after the guests' arrival. We see her social 
adroitness. Less obvious on first viewing are 
Octave and Robert's actions and faces in the 
background, indicating their nervousness. After 
her speech, with joyous relief, Robert 
announces he will throw a big party for Andre. 


A costume party dominates the second half of the film. Numerous enigmas, involving the 
shifting sexual relations between more than a half a dozen characters, are set and 
partially answered. Lies and misunderstanding abound. It is at this point that the visual 
mise-en-scene of the film is crucial, for the audience's delight lies in the rapidity and 
simultaneity with which the multiple enigmatic situations flash before their eyes. For 
example, all these events happen almost simultaneously: Christine, thinking Robert 
loves Genevieve, has drunkenly gone off with a guest, Saint- Aubin, to the dining room. 
Andre, who loves Christine, attacks Saint-Aubin. The game keeper Schumacher knows 
his wife Lisette, Christine's maid, and Marceau, the poacher turned servant, are carrying 
on—in this scene he pursues Marceau with a pistol, firing, and being chased by Lisette 
and the other servants. Robert continues as master of ceremonies at the party, presiding 
at a stage show in front of guests. Genevieve and Jackie, a younger woman who is 
infatuated with Andre, faint and are carried off. 

It is because Barthes does not try to present an Aristotelian analysis of plot but rather is 
concerned with analyzing the implantation, interaction, and resolution of multiple 
enigmas that his methodology is especially apt here. At this point in The Rules of the 
Game, the intrigue comes from the interweaving of all the love triangles. We ask, "What 
will Christine-Lisette-Genevieve-Jackie do?" and "What will Andre-Robert-Octave- 
Schumacher-Marceau do?" Certain enigmas predominate and move the plot further 
toward its conclusion. In particular, Christine's motives are ambiguously treated. At the 
masquerade party, all the action, which seemingly saturated the narrative with meaning, 
masked a major sub-question posed by the enigma, "What will Christine do?" That is, 
now we must ask, "What are Christine's motives and whom does she love?" Indeed this 
enigma is answered ambiguously right up to the end of the film, for in the last third of 
the movie, Christine tells first Andre and then Octave, a tacky, good-humored family 
friend, that she loves each one. Both must believe in her love for the film to arrive at its 
narrative climax, in which Andre is sent by Octave, in an act of generosity on Octave's 
part, to run off with Christine. Finally, the concluding moments of the film are 
dominated by our questioning of Octave's relation to all the love triangles. He is the one 
most intimate with Christine as a friend, the real threat to her marriage, yet he has also 
flirted with Lisette, making the gamekeeper jealous and setting up the preconditions for 
the denouement. Like Christine's, Octave's own motives ambiguously fluctuate and it is 
hard to answer, "What will he do?" 

A final series of coincidences are piled one on top of another, yet all are necessary for the 
"coincidence" and narrative climax of Andre's death. Christine wears Lisette's 
(Schumacher's wife's) cape. Schumacher no longer chases Marceau, since both had been 
fired after the party; when he and Marceau see Christine in Lisette's cape with Octave, 
they assume Lisette and Octave will now have an affair. When Octave sends his good 
friend Andre off to the rendezvous with Christine, he gives Andre his coat. Thus 
Schumacher shoots Andre, thinking it is Octave cuckolding him. All of these 
circumstances are "naturalized" by the fact that all the characters have participated in 
the exhausting chase scene during the party (as has the audience) and their nerves are 
frayed; they act hastily, without thinking, and each presumably also acts desperately 
from passion and/or love. Each of these coinciding circumstances was prepared for long 
in advance, "determined" in multiple ways. It is only the rate at which coincidence is 
presented which accelerates at the climax of the film. 

This discussion of the implantation of major enigmas in The Rules of the Game lacks 
Barthes' subtlety, for in S/Z he does not just point out the enigmas but shows how they 
are centered, phrased, retarded, and developed. For example, by having Andre chide 
Christine in a public speech over national radio for not being at Le Bourget, Renoir 
establishes the enigma of what will happen to Andre's love with a good deal of wit, which 
is reinforced by images of the apparatus of microphones, wires and transmitters, and by 
the voice patterns of an excited woman interviewer and later of a standard interviewee, 
the flight engineer. The wit is developed further by the cut from the airport to Christine's 
bedroom; we see an extreme close up of the tubes of a radio apparatus, from which the 
same interview blares. Only when the camera moves up to frame Christine and Lisette in 
long shot do we realize that was the back of an ordinary radio receiver and that we are in 
another place. Similarly when Christine enters her husband Robert's room, we hear the 
same radio program before we see Robert. When we realize that he is standing by his 
radio and listening to that program, we can imagine what he is thinking about his wife. 











All of this suggested and stated information is necessary for the development of the 
enigma, but the pacing of the visual and verbal details is especially witty in its use of an 
editing/sound technique which introduces sequences via the mechanism of the very 
radio program which gave rise to the original enigma. It is thus really only with the film 
at hand that one can best make the kind of demonstration that Barthes makes in S/Z. 

Semic codes 



The Colonel, left, disdains to indulge in gossip 
about Christine: "Did she or didn't she with 
Andre Jurieu?" 



Octave, the poacher, is a clown, here framed in 
nature. 


As mentioned earlier, a photograph is particularly rich in connoted or semic 
information. [9] In it we can usually find signified nationality, social class, erotic 
desirability, social situation, and threatening or non-threatening situation. These semic 
connotations are structured in an informal, "ideological" way. As Stuart Hall noted, in 
any given society, there is a lexicon of expressive features, which imposes on the 
polysemy or multiplicity of meaning inherent in any given situation not an invariable but 
a preferred meaning. 

Barthes and Umberto Eco agree that we can label traits because of cultural stereotypes 
or "paradigms" of available images and sounds. Because of repetition through their 
constant usage in a culture, semic codes work through architectural, linguistic, fashion, 
culinary, etc. codes and subcodes. In a film semic connotation is borne not only by the 
visual image but also by stylistic subtleties in verbal language which connote class, 
emotion, irony, ignorance, etc.. There are also whole other emotional subcodes related to 
noise and music such as thriller sounds or romantic violins. [10] 

"Semes" are adjectivally describable units of connotation. They are the labels we 
mentally attribute to character and locale. Because narrative film must utilize character 
to develop its enigmas and because there is a unique emphasis historically placed on the 
individual subject, semic connotation in cinema devolves mainly around the characters. 
We "read" the mise-en-scene to tell us something about them. Less frequently a 
sequence illustrates a theme not directly related to the actions of a character; such a 
sequence depends mainly on the connoted relation between images. Examples of this 
would be the sequence of neon lights in U.S. cinema signifying "Broadway" or "going out 
on the town," or in The Rules of the Game, the death of the animals during the hunt. 

More important, in film, both the content and the composition of the shots work to 
connote the social situation, motives, and emotions of the principal characters. In a 
single photograph, one can decide things about a person from body position, facial 
expression, gesture and especially from milieu. In the shot of a film, the character is also 
seen in movement; from speech and interaction with other characters we can make 
many more judgments about that person's social situation. There is a whole system at 
work of mutual and reciprocal expressions and recognition. Finally, as was noted earlier, 
narrative dominates and limits meaning so that we most frequently read a shot in terms 
of the story, which is what Barthes meant when he said that consumers (vs. creators) of 
texts end up receiving the same message. 

We also read the semic codes historically because the way we label a character or 
situation is not only dependent on the sequential development of the text but also 
derives from our experience in the culture at large. Semic codes, similar to the action 
codes and codes of established cultural wisdom in the narrative, can be understood only 
in relation to previous mention in other texts. The units that we can label derive from 
"something that has been already seen, done, experienced; the code is the wake of that 
already." (p. 20) As Stuart Hall said in reference to news photographs, the sources of 
semic connotation are in the whole framework of social codes which are used in any 
discourse to convey second order meanings. Connotations thus "have the whole social 
order embedded or hidden within them: social practices and beliefs, the rank-order of 
power and interest, a structure of legitimations."[11] 


Since ideological and cultural codes change with history, we can read the semes in any 
film or novel as a dated literature of signifiers. The artist's milieu always differs from 
ours, and we've often seen a film where the audience noticed as unusual or even silly 






How do we judge the sexual desirability of 
Andre? 


semic connotations taken as natural within the artist's milieu. For example, the semes of 
beauty or erotic desirability, especially as connoted by fashion, vary from culture to 
culture. In The Rules of the Game, because of the way they are dressed and filmed and 
because of their role in the plot, we know that Lisette and Christine are desirable 
women, more so than Genevieve. However, the film does not signal so directly the male 
characters' desirability, and one wonders what the visual/verbal codes of erotic 
desirability in relation to the men were in Renoir's milieu or even now in France? How 
do we judge the sexual desirability of Robert, Andre, Octave, Marceau, or Saint-Aubin? 



Christine and Lisette are archtypically feminine 
in their coding and the way they are filmed. 



Robert phones Genevieve. His setting here and 
hers at her apartment connote artifice, even 
brittleness. 


In any given shot we can see how a certain physical space is detached as seme-filled. In 
fiction and film a person is a collection of semes, the sum of which identify character. 
First of all, the filmmaker lets us know which character or object is important by keeping 
or putting that character in focus. Secondly, that character is seen more in the 
foreground and center frame. Lighting also expresses semes. Especially noticeable in 
The Rules of the Game is the halo of curls and fine wispy hairs around Christine's and 
Lisette's heads, which are made to shine by means of a strong spotlight just for that 
purpose—a light which then connotes "femininity." Close ups connote a special interest 
in the individual subject, in that person's thoughts and emotions; such a psychological 
interest characterizes traditional narrative fiction as well as feature film. 

In a film, as in the theater, directors carefully control costuming so as to present a 
certain kind of person appropriate for a certain role. Both film and theater depend on 
fashion stereotypes or the semic code of dress. Christine is dressed in white silk, white 
fur, or an innocent Tyrolean folk costume. She usually has a soft white lace collar. 
Genevieve is dressed in black, a mannish hunting costume, an ornate oriental robe or a 
harem costume. Lisette, like Christine wears white ruffles around her neck. The 
respective semes which costuming connotes for these women are naturalness, sweetness 
and femininity for Christine and Lisette, and sophistication and brittleness for 
Genevieve. 

In the same way, Christine's room, with its dressing table and white decor connotes the 
seme "femininity." Genevieve, on the other hand, lives in an apartment filled with 
bronze statues and hothouse flowers, and she entertains three men there with no women 
present. Her milieu connotes "worldliness," perhaps "ennui." 

Barthes tabulates the semes in each lexie as they enter Sarrasine. A brief tabulation of 
some of the semes in The Rules of the Game would yield the following results: 

• The setting frequently connotes worldliness, naturalness, mechanicity-especially in 
relation to Robert and his mechanical toys, artificiality, class, servitude, or 
richness. Some of these connotations Barthes also traced in Sarrasine and indicate 
a kind of subject matter and psychology dear to the bourgeoisie, i.e., the cost of 
being on top. 

• The dress code connotes masculinity, femininity, eroticism, beauty, rigidity, 
informality, class, age, or sophistication. This code, combined with the gesture, 
voice, age, and movement codes, indicates how integral the capturing of, i.e. 
possessing, a beautiful young woman is as a function of bourgeois art. A beautiful 
woman seems classless; she has this asset to trade for social gain—but the very 
concept of beauty in art and the semes which connote erotic desirability have been 
constructed by those in power who can buy beauty, men. The semes of beauty that 
men capture in art are their own fantasies. 

• The gesture code in The Rules of the Game connotes roughness, sincerity, 
petulance, understanding, cynicism, obedience, power, gentility—sometimes 
excess gentility, awkwardness, world-weariness, dislike, hospitality or sadness, as 
well as erotic intent. Again, gestures are clearly codified according to class and sex. 

• The movement code connotes age, adeptness or awkwardness, determination. 
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1 don't want to hurt anyone. 


especially not a woman. 



Marceau, the poacher turned servant, and 
Robert discuss women. Robert looks especially 
world weary. 


• Verbal characteristics such as tone of voice and type of vocabulary often connote 
emotions such as despair and humor, but they also convey important information 
about eroticism, power, and class. 

The images below depict the scene immediately following the playlet at the masquerade 
party at La Colinere, where Christine saw Genevieve embrace Robert and then ran off 
with Saint Aubin. After looking for Christine, Robert went into the dining room to 
change back into his evening jacket. Genevieve followed him and pressed him to go off 
with her. Octave, in a bear costume, had previously tried unsuccessfully to find someone 
to help him take it off. Here Genevieve's and Octave's costumes both connote their 
personalities—burly, awkward, unpolished, and maladroit Octave and jaded, 
sophisticated and brittle Genevieve (note the metallic jewels). Robert is meticulous, 
paying careful attention to his clothes, and his face has that expression of world¬ 
weariness characteristic of him throughout the film. He stands with his back to 
Genevieve. She is pressuring him. Octave is trying to pull her away. 






This entire scene between Genevieve and Robert, where Robert refuses to commit 
himself to her, takes place in the center of a large open space in a large cold-looking 
room, the stag in the background being reminiscent of the slaughter at the hunt. Stuffed 
birds on the table add to the impression of artificiality and these birds will later be seen 
knocked on the floor when disorder and chaos invade the party. 



In addition, these birds refer us back to the hunt and forward to the death of Andre since 
both the animals and Andre are killed as an extension of property rights. The art work 
that Robert possesses at La Colinere, a representative sample seen in this picture, 
consists of statues and paintings of the hunt, stuffed animal trophies, and mechanical 
toys. In this scene where he tells Genevieve that he cannot leave with her, she realizes 
that his property and his obligations to his guests mean more to him than she does—the 
relation between propriety and property being one of the major themes in the film. 







Barthes calls semic connotation that "noise" which both names and dissimulates the 
truth, and the richness of which often defines the artistic quality of the text. The density 
of semes, like the density of enigmas (connotation running parallel to enigma structure), 
varies within the text. It is the role of the critic to name the semes within the narrative 
and thus to define the personages. At times, a clustering of semes leads one to name 
larger thematics which define whole sequences within the work. In The Rules of the 
Game these semes expanded into thematics would be sincerity, naturalness, artifice and 
class; they are what Barthes calls meta-names. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Ce divertissement, dont Paction 
se situe a la veille de la guerre 
de 1939, n’a pas la pretention 
d’etre une etude de mceurs. Les 
personnages qu’il presente sont 
purement imaginaires. 

Its characters are purely fictitious." 


"This entertainment, with the action taking place 
on the eve of the 1939 war, does not claim to be 
a study of mores. All the characters are purely 
imaginary." The film belies its title card because 
above all else it is a study of the social "rules of 
the game." 



The hunt combines codes of cultural reference, 
actions codes, and symbolic codes. 

Schumacher orchestrates the hunt, directing the 
upper class guests to their blinds, the beaters 
scaring the game toward the hunters, and the 
pickup and display (not seen) of the dead game. 


The codes of cultural reference 

"Resumes of common knowledge, the cultural codes provide the 
syllogisms of the narrative...with their major premise, based 
always on public opinion ('probable,' as the old logic said)...." 

Barthes makes this observation as he discusses why the hapless lover dies 
in Sarrasine. Like Andre Jurieu in The Rules of the Game, Sarrasine is 
killed because he is ignorant of or perhaps willfully ignores the complexity 
of social mores. What triumphs for the other characters in both novella and 
film is the reality principle, which for them turns out to be composed of 
social reality and institutional codes. The cultural codes which "form the 
premises of the major syllogisms of the narrative" in The Rules of the Game 
relate to the title of the film. Renoir presents explicitly the rules governing 
marriage and adultery in high society, the rules of the hunt, the rules 
governing relations between masters and servants, and the rules governing 
peer relationships (courtesy, friendship, honor, jealousy, gossip) among 
masters and among servants. Renoir's major theme here is about the 
suffocating nature of received ideas; the "rules of the game" have an all- 
pervasive, determining influence over whatever might be natural so that 
the natural becomes lost. Thus the film as a whole, in its entire narrative 
structure, criticizes through art the received cultural codes shaping both 
society and its own art. 

Most people read a film as they read a novel, not attending to the social and 
cultural conventions, the artifice, behind the actions and words presented. 
Thus, even though The Rules of the Game raises the theme of social 
convention vs. nature, it still presents the flow of its own discourse as 
natural, as "life. 

"Although entirely derived from books, these codes, by a swivel 
characteristic of bourgeois ideology, which turns culture into 
nature, appears to establish reality, 'Life.' 'Life' then, in the 
classic text, becomes a nauseating mixture of common 
opinions, a smothering layer of received ideas." (p. 206) 

Within the flow of the narrative, the codes of cultural reference inverse 
their bookish origin and are implanted in the words and actions of the 
characters as something natural or proverbial. For example, in this film the 
characters comment on how lovers should and do behave (the social lore of 
love and lust) as if these were ideas everyone shared; the audience is not 
led to challenge such assumptions. Explicitly described in the film is the 
way nature must submit to society, and the most smoothly coordinated 
social event is the hunt, which leads us directly to criticize aristocratic 
abuse of Nature, per se. Yet in the way things "happen," just as in any 
narrative film, the social events themselves flow along "naturally." We 
accept what happens among the characters as probable, likely, or natural, 
as "life." 


In studying a film we should examine those cultural codes which the text 







explains (the rules of the game), which it assumes we know 
(masculinity/femininity, the psychology of persons of certain types, ages, 
nationalities, professions, etc.), or which the authors or characters just 
mention in passing ("We've all come here to hunt....not to write our 
memoirs."[12] fopen endnotes in new window! Renoir carefully details the 
daily rituals and the codes of behavior between the de la Chesnayes, among 
the servants, and between the two groups. We expect a different pattern of 
behavior from Robert toward Christine than from Schumacher toward 
Lisette. The de la Chesnayes' marriage relies on codes of elegance, 
entertaining, courtesy, and hospitality. The servants' marriage is partially 
controlled by their work situation, with Lisette preferring to be with her 
mistress Christine in Paris than with her husband at La Colinere. (Lisette is 
a conventional name for the maid-confidante in French comedy.) When 
Schumacher gives Lisette a present of a warm cloak (code of practicality), 
she dismisses his gift as not pretty. When he chases her would-be lover 
Marceau with a gun (code of jealousy for lower class males), she pacifies 
him by saying she'll do anything he wants (psychology of the clever, 
dominated wife), even go back to his small town in Germany. This reflects 
the code of rural vs. urban mores, as Schumacher wants to get Lisette 
where she will not be able to flirt with other men, and also the code of 
ethnic psychology: rural German vs. urban French. 


The animals at home in their natural habitat. 



The beaters, working class men. Noticeably 
loud is the clack of wood sticks on tree trunks. 


In general, in narrative film, the audience calls upon its knowledge of a 
vulgar code of the psychology of human types. In The Rules of the Game 
the house guests at La Colinere quickly distinguish themselves as types. 
The General belongs to the ancien regime. The ingenue Jackie is a 
university student, which is supposed to account for her lack of sexual 
sophistication. Octave and an older woman factory owner are the jolly fat 
people, and the woman's conversation draws on codes of popular science 
and medicine, diets, and card games. A young homosexual male character 
enacts a highly coded role in the tradition that homosexuality in fiction is 
supposed to represent upper middle class decadence. Genevieve, presented 
in her own apartment earlier as the Paris sophisticate, is here forced into 
the stereotypical role of the cast-off lover. Andre Jurieu as well, even 
though the house guests receive him as a modern hero, enacts the role of a 
desperate lover. 

Genevieve's whole character is sketched very quickly in an early sequence, 
which relies on our coded knowledge of the worldly woman. Whereas 
Christine wears white silk or ruffles, Genevieve is first seen wearing a black 
dress with a geometric lace design across her chest; she is smoking a 
cigarette held in a cigarette holder. She also entertains a group of men, 
serves mixed drinks (code of modernity), and cites a cynical line from 
Chamfort on the definition of love (code of "looseness"). When Robert 
comes to her apartment (geographical code—we see Trocadero from the 
window), she wears an ornate Chinese kimono and receives him in a room 
containing Buddhas, potted plants, and cut flowers (codes of excess, 
exoticism, chinoiserie, artifice, art, flowers). When Genevieve presents her 
guests mixed drinks, that is part of the code of modern hospitality. The 
codes of modern life must be contrasted with the codes of tradition if we 
are to grasp the full savor of the General's cliche (as a member of the 
"ancien regime") which he repeats twice in reference to Robert: "That La 
Chesnaye doesn't lack for class, and that's becoming rare." 






Jackie likes to hunt. Christine makes a sour face 
to show she does not. The implication is that 
Christine is more allied with nature and has a 
soft heart. 



Images present the increasing panic of the 
animals and finally the twitching of the dying 
rabbit. 


Actually the whole modern world enters the film only schematically. In the 
first scene we have rapidly presented a variety of codes intended to indicate 
"Modern Life." These are the codes of radio transmitters; those of Paris 
geography—Le Bourget; of crowd psychology; of cheers— "Bravo"; of 
newsworthy events; of the techniques, vocabulary and psychology of news 
reportage—both on the part of the interviewer and the interviewees; of 
contemporary history— the Lindbergh flight; and of the techniques of 
police control. Just as the airplanes flying over Paris in World War I 
provide that jarring image of modernity in Proust's Remembrance of 
Things Past to remind us that, in fact, aristocratic mores are a thing of the 
past, so too this first airport sequence, packed with assumptions about 
modern life, establishes the parameters of the game in The Rules of the 
Game, the film then ending with the General's words about the loss of 
aristocratic standards. 

What Renoir refuses to do, and this is one of the virtues of the film, is to 
say that the modern (Andre) is better than the aristocrat (Robert) even 
though the film indicts aristocratic decadence. The contrast between 
aristocratic and modern, particularly as expressed by the General's cliche 
and by Andre's inability to understand Christine's position, functions to 
show that neither the aristocrats nor the "moderns" can understand each 
other except in terms of trite language and conceptual baggage. Indeed, the 
film presents this contrast between aristocrat and modern particularly 
ambiguously since Robert de la Chesnaye is a nouveau riche aristocrat, a 
Jew, and thus an outsider himself—which fact is harped on by some of the 
servants, who are more purist in such matters than their masters. To 
further complicate our attitude toward Robert, at the end he understands 
more than the other characters, yet he will smoothly cover over Andre's 
murder as an accident. 

In general, we read the semic codes, the level of adjectival amplification, on 
the level of the single frame or across small gestures. As soon as we see a 
setting or a personage in film or in a photograph, we "label" it; that is, we 
rapidly interpret the semes insofar as they relate to characterization, mood, 
and the development of the plot. The codes of cultural reference work 
themselves out on a grosser scale, especially the dialogue. Often the two 
codes mesh. We can observe the art, architecture, gardens and statuary in 
La Colinere and derive the adjectival semes, "French aristocrat" or 
"dignity." But we can also examine in more detail how Renoir introduces 
and uses established cultural codes related to art and to the manor house 
or country estate. 

Studying film with videotape would allow one to go back and notice the 
implantation of cultural codes which would otherwise pass quickly by as 
"natural." We can readily distinguish those codes which are repeated often 
enough to become stereotypes (Andre's excess of despair as a frustrated 
lover), but we often miss smaller ones that are not reinforced by an 
essential relation to the developing enigmas. Once we understand how 
much a film utilizes information and assumptions formulated anterior to 
the film, it becomes irrevocably clear that what cinema captures is social 
truth and institutionalized knowledge, not unmediated reality. 

The action codes 

Action codes tell us what is considered "normal" action in a culture and 
also how to present that action in a representation: certain details and the 
chronological ordering of these details seem necessary or appropriate in 


















literary fiction and film. Action codes not only establish what actions are 
conventionally prescribed in certain situations (e.g., a kiss in a romantic 
scene) but also how much of each action must be or is shown. At the end of 
S/Z Barthes presents a list sequentially tabulating all the actions that were 
clearly definable in Sarrasine, and this list lets us see how conventional the 
range of actions in fiction is. 

We know that very few complex actions—for example, surgery or cooking a 
meal—last as long on the screen as in real life. An exception is a filmed 
conversation when it is necessary for the audience to hear the whole thing. 
Even here, film technique rests on certain cultural assumptions. The 
conventional use of a series of close ups to film a conversation assumes that 
the audience's knowledge of the "rules" of how a conversation flows from 
one person to another will provide the continuity between shots of two 
individuals, each seen separately. 

Two other common types of action sequences in narrative film are what 
Christian Metz calls "ordinary" and "episodic" sequences; in the former, 
bits of unnecessary action are eliminated; in the latter, representative 
stages in the development of an event or relationship are shown.[13] 
Obviously the decision about which actions to show in the various shots of 
a sequence depend on previous portrayals of action in film as well as 
audience expectations about what is "representative" or "unnecessary." 

All film theorists from Eisenstein and Pudovkin to contemporary writers 
on film semiotics have seen a close relation between editing codes and the 
representation of human actions. Such a relation is most obvious in 
invisible editing or action cutting, but more recently scholars such as Laura 
Mulvey, Daniel Dayan and Raymond Bellour have demonstrated how the 
whole foundation of realist film editing—field and reverse cutting—is based 
on cultural assumptions about point of view which is based in film on the 
human glance.[14] 

In The Rules of the Game many actions are presented schematically, 
particularly the moments of courtship. In only one larger action, the hunt, 
do we see many of the component parts detailed; here, too, each of the 
many participants—both aristocrats and servants—are depicted doing only 
a few representative, clearly defined things. Of all the codes, the action 
codes are the hardest to analyze in detail on first viewing because they 
seem so ordinary and taken together, create such an illusion of continuity 
that they "form the main armature" (p. 255) of the "classic" text. Yet the 
presentation of cinematic action is never more than artifice. Whoever sees 
a film 


"amasses certain data under some generic titles for action 
(stroll, murder, rendezvous), and this title embodies the 
sequence of actions; the sequence of actions exists when and 
because it can be given a name, it unfolds as this process of 
naming takes place, as a title is sought or confirmed." (p. 19) 

The action codes, both in terms of the human actions presented within a 
shot and editing on the basis of action, often seem "natural." Because the 
narrative is "saturated" with mechanisms to create meaning, the audience 
fills in the causal chains, assuming continuity when really the film 
presentation is discontinuous. The seeming continuity in classical prose 
fiction and narrative feature films comes from the fact that the actions 
serve multiple functions: they have a purpose in the narrative and they 
have a connotative and symbolic value. Furthermore, these actions gain in 







After the hunt, there is crosscutting between two 
locations. Christine tries out a pair of binoculars, 
sees a squirrel and then Robert and Genevieve. 
She does not understand they are breaking up. 
The viewer fills in the causal chains, since the 
flow of images "saturates" the narrative with 
mechanisms to create meaning. 


sense and continuity as the traditional narrative makes them serve a 
double function: we see each action both as determined and as determining 
something else. In other words, actions, like the characters' choices, are 
overdetermined. [15] 

Symbolic codes 

A fifth level of narrative coding which Barthes discusses, in addition to 
enigmatic semic, referential (to establish knowledge) and action codes is 
that of psychoanalytic or symbolic coding. Symbolic codes, or the "play" of 
symbols, as Barthes prefers to say, work themselves out in art in terms of 
motifs common to the culture as a whole. Thus psychoanalytic criticism of 
art or auteur analysis of film often seeks out themes, motifs, or archetypes. 
These symbolic structures are extremely fluid and do not reflect social 
rituals and expectations as obviously or as directly as the referential, semic, 
and action codes do. 


Barthes uses Freud's language, but his analysis of the symbolic "economy" 
of the text comes directly from Claude Levi-Strauss. The latter, in his 
Structural Anthropology, asserted that we should study language, kinship, 
and economics in linguistic terms and interpret society as a whole in terms 
Symbolic pairs: of a theory of communication. To cite Levi-Strauss: 




Andre and Schumacher are the purists and 
fools. One kills the other. 


"This endeavor is possible on three levels, since the rules of 
kinship and marriage serve to insure the circulation of women 
between groups, just as economic rules serve to insure the 
circulation of goods and services, and linguistic rules the 
circulation of messages. These three forms of communication 
are also forms of exchange which are obviously interrelated 
(because marriage relations are associated with economic 
prestations, and language comes into play at all levels). It is 
therefore legitimate to seek homologies between them and 
define the formal characteristics of each type considered 
independently and of the transformations which make the 
transition possible from one to another."[i6] 

According to Barthes one can enter the symbolic field of the text on any of 
three levels: language, kinship or sex, and commercial economy. Language 
operates on the basis of an economy that is "usually protected by the 
separation of opposites" (p. 215), i.e., paradigms. The major rhetorical 
device which carries the symbolic motifs of the text is the antithesis, each 
term of which is exclusive and fully meaningful in its own right. Middle- 
ground figures transgress the antithesis, "pass through the wall of 
opposites" (p. 215), and abolish difference. Barthes also analyzes the 
symbolic field of the narrative by discussing the economy of genres and the 
economy of bodies, which Levi-Strauss would call kinship codes; as Barthes 
says, their "parts cannot be interchanged." (p. 215) 

Barthes considers two ways that capitalist economic relations are 
symbolized in or rather form the "symbolic economy" of Sarrasine and his 





Lisette and Christine, untamed female eras. 



The doubled Robert and Marceau. Robert thinks 
a harem would be a good idea. Marceau says 
the secret to wooing a woman is to get her to 
laugh. 


observations can also be applied to The Rules of the Game. The characters 
deal with each other personally by means of informal "contracts," and the 
narrative as a whole treats capitalist (vs. aristocratic, land-based) wealth as 
nouveau riche. In both language and commerce, paradigmatic barriers let 
us understand the bases of equivalencies and exchange, which are the 
foundation of all meaning (under capitalism such exchange depends on 
private property). In the classical narrative, representation depends on an 
order of just equivalencies, by means of which we can regularly distinguish 
contraries, sexes, and possessions. [17] Yet only when an excessive element 
enters which interrupts the normal circulation of the antitheses, sexes, 
property relations, or contracts that the narrative begins. It is the 
transgressor that impels the narrative toward its climax or catastrophe. 
Symbolic and narrative requirements in a work of fiction finally merge, for 
narrative resolution not only means the final and irreversible "predicating" 
of the subject and the end of the story (for there is no more to say) but also 
the end of the symbolic search, what Barthes calls a symbolic closure or 
return to order. 

In The Rules of the Game one can note a whole series of related symbolic 
antitheses which generally reinforce each other and which have a long 
tradition in the history of Western literature and art. Such antitheses 
include the following pairs: civilization vs. nature; sincerity/lies; 
ingenuousness/ sophistication; simplicity/complexity; naive eros/eros 
socialized; organic life/artifacts; life/death; fecundity/ emptiness; 
outdoors/indoors; lower/ upper; servants/masters; the male camp/the 
female camp; richness/poverty; power/dependence; property/ wildlife; 
childishness/maturity; the greenhouse/ the manor house. 

In addition, the characters are paired with doubles among the masters and 
the servants. The inflexible idealist Jurieu has his parallel on the servants' 
level in the inflexible gamekeeper Schumacher, who enacts his ritual bond 
with Jurieu by executing Jurieu. The poacher Marceau and Robert de la 
Chesnaye are specifically paired: Marceau shows Robert the art of 
poaching; Robert promotes Marceau to Marceau's long-dreamed-of role as 
a household servant; Marceau has dreams of elegance in a uniform, and in 
the film Robert is the male who is most meticulously dressed. Both 
involved with mistresses and jealous rivals in one sequence, the two men 
share their views on women. 



The servant Lisette is inseparable from Christine for she identifies with 
Christine completely. As the critic Philipe Esnault says, Lisette devours 
Christine with her eyes.[18] It is because Lisette loans Christine her cape 
when Christine goes off to the greenhouse with Octave that Schumacher 
thinks he is shooting his wife's lover. Also, Saint-Aubin is a double for 
Genevieve. After Christine discovers her husband's affair, she does not turn 
to Andre, as we might expect, but rather throws herself at one of the house 
guests, Saint- Aubin. He is otherwise an insignificant figure and one might 
wonder at his role as Christine's potential lover until his symbolic function 
as Genevieve's double is perceived: both are the accepted adulterous 
partners from the aristocrats' peer group—that is, for adultery within the 
"rules of the game." If she had had an affair with Saint- Aubin, Christine 
would not have left the group nor her social/ marital obligations—as she 
had planned to do with either Octave or Andre. In the same way, Robert 
had conducted an affair with Genevieve yet had felt fully responsible to 
both his marriage and his social ties. Thus the structure of doubles can be 
diagrammed as follows: 











Saint-Aubin and Genevieve are upper class 
adulterers who would play by the rules. 



Octave, played by Jean Renoir, is rumpled, 
avuncular, and a friend. He has possibly long 
been in love with Christine. 



Everyone but Christine understands how much 
Christine is dependent on money, Robert's 
money. 


Upper-class master paired with a similar servant: 

• Andre and Schumacher—Purists and Fools 

• Christine and Lisette—Untamed Female Eros and Love 

• Saint-Aubin and Genevieve—Erotic Partners in Adultery Who Will 
Play by the Rules 

• Robert and Marceau—Male Lovers Who Are Socially Adept 


Not in this pairing is Octave, who at various points in the narrative acts as 
the "transgressor."[i9] In terms of class he is neither master nor servant, 
but a bohemian hanger-on in both the artistic and aristocratic worlds. (In 
Renoir's original outline for the film, Octave's economic dependence on the 
de la Chesnayes was made more explicit.) That Octave, the middle class 
intellectual, might be in a position to love either a servant, Lisette, or an 
aristocrat, Christine, also leads to Andre's death, for Schumacher thinks he 
is killing Octave meeting Lisette. 

At first glance, because of Andre's speech over the national airwaves 
denouncing the absent Christine, it might seem that Andre is the 
interloper, transgressing the marriage bonds between Christine and 
Robert. Yet this conflict is settled rapidly; Christine's sincerity leads Robert 
to break off his affair with Genevieve. Indeed the whole opening incident 
could have led to closer relations between Christine and Robert. But the 
film would have ended there. The transgressor who moves the narrative is 
Octave, who demands that Christine and Robert invite Andre to La 
Colinere. Once at La Colinere, Andre is depressed at this friendly but 
formal reception by Christine and would leave except that he is encouraged 
by Octave to stay. Finally, Octave, who all along has been identified with 
Christine's father and who has offered her avuncular, asexual friendship 
and protection, succumbs to her declaration of love and her desire to flee 
her husband's milieu. Octave symbolically transgresses incest taboos. 
Lisette senses this and expresses her strong disapproval when Octave is 
about to elope with Christine, saying, "But imagine those two living 
together. I think that young people should live with the young and the old 
folks with the old." Reverting again to his role of offering Christine asexual 
love, Octave sends Andre off in his place and in his coat, causing not only 
Andre's death but also his own curse, his permanent exclusion from 
Christine and Robert's milieu. 

Visually, Robert represents the ego, meticulously dressed for the right 
social occasion and showing on his face an extremely sensitive response to 
every social situation. Lisette and Christine—dressed in ruffles, filmed with 
halo lighting, shown smiling and in moments of sheer exuberance and joy 
—are pure feminine egos, a potential fecundating principle and the prizes 
sought after by men. In fact, they are dependent on both men and the 
social structure dominated by men. A principle that Levi-Strauss states as 
an unquestioned given is that "in human society, it is the men who 
exchange the women and not vice versa. "[20] The Rules of the Game partly 
deals with the two women's efforts to exert their emotional independence 
and to escape the limitations placed on that independence. 

Genevieve in her dress and comportment represents eros socialized. She 
knows her place. Marceau and Schumacher competing for Lisette are the 
erotic id and the superego in opposition. Octave and Andre are the two 















Octave is reliant on rich friends like Robert for 
handouts, and like Andre somewhat childlike. 



types of anal figures (as Norman O. Brown described the anality of the 
bourgeoisie in Life Against Death [21]). Octave, fat, unkempt, shaggy, is 
not only the avuncular protector of Christine but also a childlike figure, 
thus fit to be the friend of the petulant, idealistic, compulsive, and 
adolescent Jurieu. 

Symbols are more diffuse than semes, which as we have seen are 
commonly accepted cultural indicators of qualities or adjectival "labels." As 
Barthes says in Elements of Semiology , a symbol is an inadequate 
representation, e.g., a cross does not adequately express all of Christianity. 
A seme, on the other hand, conveys a fuller sense of its signified. Octave's 
clumsiness is conveyed rather fully by the way he moves, the de la 
Chesnaye's richness by the objects in their apartment, the architecture of 
their homes. On the other hand, Octave's pleas for someone to help him 
out of his bear's costume symbolize his sexuality and say something about 
his coming emergence from an avuncular role to that of Christine's 
potential lover. Genevieve, the sexually free woman, can finally be 
prevailed upon to help him out of the costume but she does so 
begrudgingly and in the process throws him to the floor. 

To a large degree the semes can be read synchronically, on the level of the 
single image or on the level of the shot. The symbols, however, especially in 
the working out of the antitheses, mediations and transgressions, proceed 
diachronically. Substitutions, such as those of figures serving as doubles, 
are worked out on the syntagmatic level, and are frequently metonymic 
substitutions in which the whole is represented by a related part. The dying 
rabbit in the hunt scene stands for helplessness: animal life and fertility; 
the sacrificial death of Andre Jurieu; Christine's softness and love. 

Barthes also finds implanted in the text other symbols such as a child- 
woman figure or queen-servant relationships. Obviously in The Rules of the 
Game the hunt and the masquerade are symbol-laden episodes that need 
almost no dialogue. Barthes insists that both the semes and the symbols 
are multivalent and reversible, so that the seme, "richness," or the 
antithesis, "nature/ civilization," can be borne by any of the figures in the 
narrative in a multiplicity of ways. These reversals can be seen, for 
example, if we consider Christine's use of lipstick as "artifice" and Robert's 
rejecting Genevieve as his effort to act "sincerely" in his marriage — 
although Christine is otherwise often associated with naturalness and 
ingenuousness and Robert with sophistication. 

Film and literature 

Language is symbolic representation; cinema is primarily iconic. That is, 
the relation of word to object in writing or speaking is purely arbitrary, 
while cinema is built on photography, which renders a two-dimensional 
representation analogously similar to its object. In literature, the 
description of the human body depends on the fragmentation of a whole 
into its parts for the sake of metaphoric or connotative description in 
words; this necessary fragmentation influences the way the enigmatic, 
action, symbolic, and semic codes are worked out in literature; literary 
authors paraphrase other texts previously established in the same verbal 
(spoken and written) mode. A photograph offers us its iconic codes and its 
connotations all at once. In feature films, once the subject has been 
established by the enigmas, the setting or specific objects in that setting 
can fully connote a character even though that character is not on screen. 
Metonymy or the representation of the whole by one of its related parts is 

















The gun is a major prop in the film, symbol of 
impending death. Note that at the denouement, 
Schumacher does not lose his job. Robert says 
to the gathered guests that Schumacher thought 
he was going after a poacher and accidentally 
killed Andre. 


the major rhetorical device which carries symbolic and semic coding in 
feature films. 

Christian Metz has demonstrated that the minimal syntagmatic unit in film 
is the shot; the discussion in this article of synchronous connotation on the 
level of the single frame is not intended to establish the frame as a 
complete signifying unit. Obviously much of Barthes' discussion of the 
relation between linguistic syntax and the literary narrative cannot be 
applied directly to film. Yet, because audiences receive the syntactic flow of 
shots and the editing in a film as "natural," one could also work out the 
ideological role of the shot in the way that Barthes describes the ideological 
role of the sentence. The shot often masks our awareness of how a film uses 
cultural codes. It rigidifies denotation, and "it yields meaning with the 
security of an 'innocent' nature: that of... syntax." (p. 264) Furthermore, 
since Metz demonstrates that all of narrative film's syntagmatic structures 
are dependent on intentionality or on the development of a "plot," one 
could well add a Barthesian analysis of film to Metz's analysis of film's 
major syntagmatic structures.[22] Just as a caption gives a preferred 
reading to a still photograph, so in feature films, as in classic literary 
narratives, the enigma "anchors" the connotations, actions, and symbols, 
and structures the cinematic sequence form itself. 

Since Barthes is mostly concerned with language in its relation to narrative 
discourse and with the play of meaning across a number of semiotic codes 
of which verbal language is only one, his major methodological premises 
can well be applied to the study of film, which is still primarily a narrative 
art form. In addition his criteria for quality in traditional narrative art can 
help us evaluate popular culture, for Barthes does not build on some canon 
of great works but rather evaluates a closed narrative by its successful 
orchestration, integration, and manipulation of cultural and symbolic 
codes: 

"...a "good" narrative fulfills both the plurality and the 
circularity of the codes: ceaselessly correcting the causality of 
the anecdote by the metonymy of the symbols and, inversely, 
the simultaneity of the meanings by the operations which lead 
on and use up expectation to its end." (p. 77) 
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Department, 1972, reprinted 1981. 

• Christian Metz’s close analysis of Adieu Philippine in Essais sur la 
signification au cinema (Vol. 1,1967); trans. Michael Taylor as Film 
Language, Oxford University Press, 1974. Return to text . 
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presuppositions. 
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actions of the characters within a traditional closed narrative: the characters' 
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of the creation of both linguistic meaning and commercial or interpersonal 
"contracts" or relations. Such an analysis of the interrelation between psychic- 
linguistic-economic structures is deterministic in its premises, and feminists 
such as Juliet Mitchell who accept these premises do not demonstrate how 
these structures change across history or under socialism or if they can be 
fundamentally altered at all. In this particular instance, I would only note in 
passing that proof of the inadequacy of Barthes' treatment of sexual 
symbolism is that he cannot deal with homosexuality and androgyny but must 
treat the story of a man's unwitting falling in love with a castrato only in terms 
of the antithesis between and "transgression" of an essential maleness and an 
essential femaleness. 
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Claire Johnston, “Women’s Cinema as Counter-Cinema,” in 
Notes on Women’s Cinema (London: Society for Education 
in Film and Television, 1973). 

C. Johnston and P. Cook, “The Place of Women in the Films 
of Raoul Walsh,” in Raoul Walsh, ed. Phil Hardy (Colchester: 
Edinburgh Film Festival, 1974). 

C. Johnston, ed., The Work of Dorothy Arzner: Toward a 
Feminist Cinema (London: The British Film Institute, 1975). 

For the past three years, some women in England have been developing 
a stimulating and controversial approach to film theory. Their work 
offers new perspectives on women in film and has many valuable 
insights, but it also has serious methodological problems. The recent 
publication of The Work of Dorothy Arzner (containing short essays by 
Cook and Johnston along with a valuable interview with Arzner by 
Karyn Kay and Gerry Peary) provides a suitable moment for surveying 
and evaluating the approaches of Pam Cook and Claire Johnston that 
are relatively unknown here. After introducing and elucidating the 
various essays, I will criticize the perspectives in a way that, I hope, will 
show their work’s importance and also the problems it presents. 

That Johnston’s and Cook’s work requires a degree of “elucidation” is, of 
course, significant. Although the texts in and of themselves are not 
particularly difficult, they are inaccessible to readers unfamiliar with the 
theories and basic texts which underlie their analyses. The writers either 
assume familiarity with the texts they rely on, and then lose a large 
portion of their readers. Or they are constantly forced to summarize 
assumptions they are working with, which creates further problems 
since the concepts are extremely complex. They take many key concepts 
from fields such as anthropology, psychoanalysis and linguistics, and 




such references may create difficulties for readers not familiar with 
these fields. The practice of lifting concepts from such divergent fields in 
turn raises methodological problems. The connection between film as an 
art form and the fields drawn on is not given a theoretical base. Mere 
reference to “key works” does not resolve the methodological questions 
as easily as the writers assume. 

The writers argue that they are aiming at a specialized rather than a 
general audience. They say they expect teachers and other critics to 
mediate between themselves and the film audience (although, ironically, 
the Walsh and Arzner pieces were written for film festivals). 
Nevertheless, the esoteric stance of the texts is at odds with the early 
notion that women’s studies should be accessible to a broad spectrum of 
women. £1) And there is the further unease, as one reads the texts, that 
comes from doubting that the complex intellectual framework is really 
necessary for the insights arrived at. Couldn't the same conclusions have 
been reached in a less complicated manner? 

These are issues that will be discussed in analyzing individual essays, for 
despite the above qualifications, Johnston’s and Cook’s work does 
warrant careful study. It may be useful to begin by situating the essays 
and commenting briefly on the influences that shaped the writers’ 
theoretical positions. Johnston and Cook see themselves as belonging to 
a minority of intellectuals in England that, over the past fifteen years, 
has developed an interest in theory in opposition to the traditional 
British empiricism. This minority centered around New Left Review, 
the British Film Institute Education Department and the periodical 
Screen, published by the Society for Education in Film and Television. 

There was some early influence from Richard Hoggart and Raymond 
Williams, who in the early 60s saw the need to come to grips with mass 
culture. More recently, they have been influenced by Stuart Hall and the 
group developing new approaches to cultural studies at Birmingham 
University. (2) But most influence has come from German, French and 
Russian ideas, particularly as they have been propagated through Screen 
and through critics like Peter Wollen (see his Signs and Meaning in the 
Cinema ). Johnston and Cook are not afraid to take concepts from 
writers representing divergent positions. Thus they make free use of the 
theories of Brecht, the auteur critics ( Cahiers du cinema ), the French 
structuralists (particularly Levi-Strauss and Roland Barthes), historical 
materialism and Russian Formalism. 

The two key perspectives around which most of the ideas already 
mentioned cohere are those of psychoanalysis and linguistics. The 
French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan, whose work has become known in 
England through Anthony Wilden’s book The Language of 
Psychoanalysis, is often referred to by Johnston and Cook, and a 
psychoanalytic view is central to their analyses. Juliet Mitchell’s book 
Psychoanalysis and Feminism also obviously influenced Cook and 
Johnston, particularly in relation to Mitchell’s linking of Levi-Strauss’ 
notion of the exchange of women with key psychoanalytic concepts. The 


linguistic influence on film criticism began with the work of Christian 
Metz (see Film Language: A Semiotics of the Cinema ), who, following 
the work of Roland Barthes ( Elements of Semiology) and Ferdinand 
Saussure ( Course in General Linguistics), attempted to elaborate a 
system of signs for understanding cinema analogous to the science 
already developed for understanding how language functions. 

The influence of many of these ideas is clear in Johnston’s first essay on 
feminist cinema, “Women’s Cinema as Counter-Cinema” in Notes on 
Women’s Cinema. The essay marks the first stage of Johnston’s thinking 
and already reveals what will be a key issue for her—namely, developing 
a theory that satisfactorily combines the essential insights of both Marx 
and Freud. Johnston is convinced that the method for developing such a 
theory is to be found in semiology and structuralism. Asserting the need 
for a more “scientific” approach to feminist criticism, Johnston attempts 
to combine a neo-Marxist view of art with insights from Metz and 
semiology in general. She is unable, however, to overcome an inherent 
contradiction between two views of ideology. On the one hand, a neo- 
Marxist view sees art as an economic product which has an ideological 
component, just as all products do. On the other hand, Johnston is 
influenced by the work of Louis Althusser, {3} who sees ideology as a 
series of representations and images and thereby linked to the 
unconscious. 

Johnston seems to agree with neo-Marxist critics in arguing against an 
idea of art as an autonomous realm disconnected from society. This 
view, she says, is elitist and “undermines any view of art as a material 
thing within a cultural context which forms it and is formed by it.” 
(Notes, p. 29) Like many Marxists, Johnston says, 

“All films and all works of art are products: products of an 
existing system of economic relations, in the final analysis. 

Film is also an ideological product—the product of bourgeois 
ideology. The idea that art is universal and thus potentially 
androgynous is basically an idealist notion: art can only be 
defined as a discourse within a particular conjuncture—for 
the purpose of women’s cinema, the bourgeois, sexist 
ideology of male dominated capitalism.” (Notes, p. 28) 

The thrust of her essay is to assert the need to elucidate the means by 
which ideology is expressed in film. With reference to Marx and Lenin, 
she understands that ideology is a very complex process and that the 
connection between art and society is indirect. 

So far, so good. But at this point Johnston asserts that semiology is 
useful and introduces a concept of ideology that contradicts the one 
outlined above. Like Metz, Johnston says that she wants to explain 
naturalism, to demystify it and make us aware of the illusions we 
participate in when we accept the naturalist mode in women’s films. She 
critiques the cinema verite form, claiming that this “cinema of non¬ 
intervention” which does not break with the illusion of realism is 
dangerous because it promotes a “passive subjectivity at the expense of 


analysis” (Notes, p. 29) Since, according to Johnston, “the ‘truth’ of our 
oppression cannot be captured on celluloid with the ‘innocence’ of the 
camera,” for feminist cinema to be effective, she claims it must be a 
counter-cinema. Johnston here sounds like Godard, particularly when 
she asserts, 

“Any revolutionary must challenge the depiction of reality: it 
is not enough to discuss the oppression of women within the 
text of the film: the language of the cinema/depiction of 
reality [sic] must also be interrogated, so that a break 
between ideology and text is affected.” (Notes, p. 29) 

The above statements only make sense if one understands that Johnston 
is using the word ideology in quite a different way from before. Ideology 
now no longer refers to the ideological component inherent in all 
bourgeois institutions and modes of production but to the 
representations of reality that any society assumes. Johnston puts this 
best at the start of her Arzner essay where, following Althusser, she 
defines ideology as a 

“system of representations: images, myths, ideas or 
concepts, rather than concerned with beliefs people 
consciously hold.” (Arzner, p. 2) 

It is these images and myths that need challenging. According to 
Johnston, feminist filmmakers must confront the representations of 
reality within the text of the film itself in order to expose their falseness. 
This confrontation entails making completely new use of cinematic form 
—organization of individual images (the entire mise en scene), the 
choice of camera angle, distance, lighting, etc., and ultimately even the 
technical equipment itself. (4) All the audience’s expectations are to be 
challenged and normal kinds of identification refused. 

Johnston here seems to have allowed the logic of her argument to carry 
her too far, particularly in relation to the objections to the cinema verite 
style of many women’s films. Johnston is mistaken in assuming that 
when women watch other women characters on the screen discuss their 
lives and their problems on the screen, the audience falls into a “passive 
subjectivity” that allows the entire film to pass meaninglessly in front of 
it. Audience reactions all depend on who the viewer is and on what she 
can identify with in terms of the women characters speaking. Many 
middle class women, for instance, are moved and touched by JANIE'S 
JANIE because they understand fully for the first time what it is like to 
grow up in a working class family and how differently working women 
are oppressed. Their experience of the film is by no means passive: the 
women become involved, angered, glad to see Janie’s gradual coming to 
awareness of her oppression and her organizing to combat it. Working 
class women may be stimulated by the film to do something to change 
their own lives and those of their neighbors. 

Johnston is too rigid and categorical in asserting that a feminist cinema 
“must be” a counter-cinema. That may be one form of feminist cinema, 


but others may do different things in equally effective ways. In fact, 
Johnston’s kind of feminist cinema is often a failure. Films that 
Johnston admires which attempt to interrogate the accepted notions of 
“reality” within their own cinematic structure (e.g., some of the recent 
Godard films like TOUT VA BIEN, LETTER TO JANE, and VLADIMIR 
AND ROSA, or the Mulvey-Wollen film PENTHESILEA), often leave the 
average (and even not-so-average) audience far behind. These films 
have only an avant-garde appeal, and this elitism is directly at odds with 
the politics of the people making such films. Audiences become angry at 
not being able to understand what is going on. Then, arguably the very 
aims of the directors, namely to awaken people to the ways in which 
they are being mystified by the “realism” of commercial films, are 
completely lost. A film like SALT OF THE EARTH is, in its form, 
typically commercial (utilizing all kinds of familiar Hollywood 
techniques, including aspects of the gangster and western genres). But 
its socialist content has an enormous impact on people, possibly just 
because it is presented within familiar and recognizable cinematic 
conventions. 

One could argue that Biberman, director of SALT OF THE EARTH, 
effects a break between ideology and text in quite the reverse manner to 
that Johnston suggests. The “text” is in a familiar naturalist mode, but 
instead of that mode communicating the expected capitalist, bourgeois 
ideology (way of representing reality), the signs are changed. The bosses 
are presented in unconventional, hostile and sinister modes, more like 
the bad guys in westerns and gangsters, while the people, the mass of 
Mexican American miners, are presented as the good guys. They are not 
condescended to in the manner of Ford in GRAPES OF WRATH, but 
presented from their subjective point of view as heroes of the film. One 
could make a similar case for feminist cinema verite films like 
Ashur/Barton/Mulford/Paleweski’s JANIE'S JANIE, Newsreel’s THE 
WOMAN’S FILM or Reichert/Klein’s GROWING UP FEMALE. These 
film do not demystify realist conventions in the sense Johnston argues 
for, but they reorder the signs within that convention, giving us 
unfamiliar images of women; we make unfamiliar identifications, 
sympathies, and alliances and are given new perceptions. 

A third set of ideas in this first essay shows the influence of Roland 
Barthes’ Mythologies, particularly the essay “Myth Today,” (5} and of an 
important essay, “John Ford’s Mr. Lincoln” (6) by the editors of Cahiers 
du cinema. Johnston applies Barthes’ new definition of myth to women 
in film, arguing that women should be viewed as a sign within sexist 
ideology. Taking an example from Sternberg’s MOROCCO, Johnston 
demonstrates how this approach can expose 

“the repression of the image of woman as woman, and the 
celebration of her non-existence” that happens in 
commercial realist films. (Notes, p. 26) 

Johnston differentiates her approach from what she views as a 
simplistic sociological one 


“based on the empirical study of recurring roles and motifs ... 

[that leads to]... a critique in terms of the enumeration of 
career/ home/ motherhood/ sexuality, an examination of 
women as the central figures in the narrative, etc.” 

C Notes , p. 26) 

Finally, following arguments in the Cahiers article, Johnston asserts 
that Hollywood films are most useful for the study of women since 
Hollywood is the dominant form of cinema and the one from which 
many concepts about film genres arise. Quoting Peter Wollen, Johnston 
says that auteur theories are important because they moved critics on 
from the idea of intentionality in art. The auteurists defined the critic’s 
task as that of decoding the “unconscious, unintended meaning” in 
Hollywood films through a study of obsessions that “are generated by 
the psychoanalytic history of the author.” (Notes, p. 27) From this point 
of view, Hollywood can no longer be seen as monolithically repressive 
and manipulative, a mere “dream factory producing an oppressive 
cultural product.” (Notes, p. 24) Johnston concludes the essay with 
short paragraphs on a few Hollywood directors (including Arzner and 
Ida Lupino as contrasting female directors), demonstrating the large 
differences between individual directors and anticipating her later study 
of Arzner. 

This last section of the essay, where Johnston argues that Hollywood 
films are most useful for the study of women, offers an important 
direction for feminist film critics, one that Johnston herself will take up 
and contribute to in the essays to be analyzed below. Johnston’s theories 
seem more useful as an approach to feminist film criticism than as 
prescriptions for what kind of films feminists should be making. It’s as if 
Johnston cannot yet integrate her ideas about the counter-cinema with 
her understanding of how Hollywood functions. Johnston shows in her 
work on Walsh and Arzner how many important criticisms of patriarchy 
and capitalism are, in fact, made in certain “progressive” Hollywood 
films. Yet in her statements about counter-cinema, she argues that all is 
lost as soon as one uses cinematic forms in conventional ways. What 
about the “passive subjectivity” engendered by watching Hollywood 
films? How can these films make the important criticisms they do if 
their forms do not challenge the basic notions of reality in this culture? 

This confusion is, unfortunately, only one of various confusions in the 
essay. Johnston tries to do too much in a very short space, so that while 
many new ideas are introduced, none is fully developed. Psychoanalytic 
concepts (such as the notion of “structuring in repressions” or that of 
decoding the author’s unconscious obsessions) are not integrated with 
conventional Marxist notions of films as products of bourgeois ideology. 
Johnston asserts that “we have to make use of the theory of the 
unconscious as developed by Freud” to uncover the processes by which 
ideology gets into the text. However, she does not show why this is the 
theory that must be used. She does not back up her call for a counter¬ 
cinema by suggesting how, given women’s actual political and 
ideological situation, especially that of women in non-elite classes, this 



might be done. 


Finally, while Johnston’s essay importantly asserts the need for a 
complex, self-conscious theory of feminist film criticism, her objection 
to what she derogatorily calls “simplistic” sociological criticism is 
misleading. If she had Marjorie Rosen and Molly Haskell in mind, it 
would have been better for her to refer explicitly to their works. Since 
Johnston cites no particular authors, books or articles, one suspects her 
of setting up an imaginary opposition. As far as I'm concerned, it’s not 
so much the sociological and psychological perspectives of Rosen and 
Haskell that’s a problem as their lack of self-consciousness about their 
methods. 

It seems to me that a feminist critic should, at the very least, place her 
way of seeing clearly against the dominant male views and 
methodologies and also make evident the basic differences between a 
feminist and non-feminist analysis. It is not “feminist” criticism if one 
simply studies women’s roles as, in the past, people studied men’s roles. 
Feminist criticism implies an understanding of women’s oppression as a 
group and then of the class differences among women which, in turn, 
affect their degree and kind of oppression. Johnston and Cook’s work 
usefully shows that one must move beyond simply judging images of 
women as positive or negative, strong or weak, etc.. It looks much more 
deeply for the reasons why women occupy the place they do in the world 
of the film. Johnston and Cook show how essentially unquestioned (in 
this sense, unconscious) patriarchal and capitalist ways of seeing are 
and how these perspectives reduce women to the level of mere signs. 

The high level of abstraction in their writing is, however, a problem from 
a feminist point of view. Their analysis reduces all women to the same 
absolute place in a monolithic patriarchal system. That leaves no room 
for discussing and clarifying specific class differences among women as 
these differences relate to art works or of analyzing the actual political 
ends art works may serve. When she discusses the counter-cinema, 
Johnston makes no distinction between the institutions of film 
production, film styles and those “representations of reality” that we all 
assume just by growing up in a particular society. For Johnston, a 
filmmaker’s refusing to work in conventional styles (or to use the 
cinematic equipment in conventional ways) and refusing to go along 
with the assumed representations of reality is part of making the 
revolution. But the level on which this analysis works somehow fails to 
take into account the people with whom we are working and whom we 
want to reach. 

Johnston and Cook are on much safer ground, and have much more to 
offer, in their work on Walsh and Arzner. Here, ironically, they are very 
much aware of Hollywood as an institution, of the restrictions imposed 
on directors working in Hollywood and of the enjoyment people get 
from the narrative and from identifying with characters. 

The second essay I shall analyze was written jointly by Johnston and 
Cook and focuses on Raoul Walsh. The piece follows logically from their 



notion that Hollywood film, more than any other cinema, reveals how 
ideology functions in relation to women and from their conviction that 
Freud’s concept of the unconscious provides the means for 
understanding how ideology is transmitted. The methodological 
framework for the essay comes from Jacques Lacan but his ideas are 
combined with semiotic cinematic terminology and with concepts from 
Levi-Strauss. 

Johnston and Cook begin by setting forth a brief outline of the ideas on 
which their analysis depends. The problem here is that in this brief 
introduction they present very complex ideas. As a result, many readers 
may either not totally understand or not be convinced of the validity of 
their theoretical approach. The central Lacanian notion which they use 
to analyze Walsh’s films is this: On birth the child enters “a world 
ordered by culture, law and language, and is enveloped in that symbolic 
order.” This symbolic order is constituted around “the Name of-the- 
Father” so that 

“the child, or indeed an human being, as a subject of desire is 
constituted from the place of the Other: his [sic] T is a 
signifier in someone else’s discourse and he [sic] has to find 
out how and where T fits into the social universe he [sic] 
discovers.” (Walsh, p. 94) 

The writers apparently mean the child enters a basically patriarchal 
world, dominated by the father, who is placed at the center of the family. 
Everyone else in that world functions as a sign for the father rather than 
as a person in her/his own right. Each individual, thus, has to find out 
what meaning he/she has in the social world. The self has to struggle 
constantly against domination, against having identity taken away. Cook 
and Johnston’s general statement apparently refers to both men and 
women (the male pronouns used in the passage quoted above are 
confusing). The specific relevance to women becomes clearer in a 
quotation from Juliet Mitchell’s Psychoanalysis and Feminism. Mitchell 
says: 


“The act of exchange holds a society together; the rules of 
kinship (like those of language to which they are near-allied) 
are the society. Whatever the nature of the society- 
patriarchal, matrilineal, patrilineal, etc.—it is always the men 
who exchange women. Women thus become the equivalent 
of a sign which is being communicated.” (Quoted in Walsh, 
p. 96) 

Building upon this insight, Cook and Johnston argue, 

“The use of images of women in Walshian texts plays a subtle 
game of duplicity: in the traditional classic cinema and 19th 
Century realism, the characters are presented as’autonomous 
individuals’: but the construction of the discourse 
contradicts this convention by reducing ‘real’ women to 
images and tokens functioning in a circuit of signs the values 



of which have been determined by men.” (Walsh, p. 94) 


This point is the most crucial and relevant one in the Walsh essay and 
perhaps in Johnston and Cook’s theories to date. The notion of women 
struggling to define themselves in a discourse established and carried on 
by men is important as a critical tool for understanding women’s place 
in many films, but particularly for the forties and fifties Hollywood films 
now being called “noir” (e.g., MILDRED PIERCE, GIL or DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY). The concept articulated by Johnston and Cook enables 
us for the first time to make some sense of women’s functions in these 
films. They arrived at this perception making good use of Mitchell’s 
linking Levi-Strauss’ concept of the exchange of women with 
psychoanalysis in the way they interpreted Walsh’s films. I will return to 
this core perception later since Johnston and Cook extend and develop 
it, in different ways, in their Arzner essays. 

Once again, however, their methodology in the Walsh essay is not 
entirely successful. The pure Freudian thought in passages like the 
following is hard to accept without any qualification. Speaking about 
MANPOWER, Cook and Johnston state, 

“To gain self-knowledge and to give meaning to the 
memories of the past, (the hero) is impelled towards the 
primal scene and to the acceptance of symbolic castration. 

For the male hero, the female protagonist becomes an agent 
within the text of the film whereby his hidden secret can be 
brought to light, for it is in woman that his “lack” is located. 

She represents at one and the same time the distant memory 
of his maternal plenitude and the fetishized object of his 
phantasy of castration—a phallic replacement and thus a 
threat.” (Walsh, p. 95) 

Were the entire basis of the interpretation rooted in Freudian thinking, 
the essay would not be particularly interesting or new since 
psychoanalytic literary interpretations have abounded for years. The 
predictable nature of such interpretations takes away from their interest 
because, given the premises, everything else follows like clockwork. 
Much more interesting, if methodologically rather jarring, is the way in 
which Cook and Johnston follow Freudian analyses with concepts from 
Levi-Strauss. These move the discussion from an emphasis on the pure 
unconscious to a focus on general patterns of social interaction, 
illuminating women’s place in these interactions. Speaking about the 
same film, the authors go on to say: 

“Sexual relationships and female sexuality are repressed 
within the film, and Marlene Dietrich is depicted as only 
having an existence within the discourse of men: she is 
’spoken,’ she does not speak. As an object of exchange 
between men, a sign oscillating between the images of 
prostitute and mother-figure, she represents the means by 
which men express their relationships with each other, the 
means through which they come to understand themselves 



and each other.” (Walsh, p. 95) 


The lack of subjectivity that many women experience and have observed 
in screen images (a lack, by the way, that Simone de Beauvoir discussed 
in her The Second Sex back in 1949) is well explained in such an 
analysis. The authors emphasize women’s peripheral status in a 
patriarchal world as they extend Mitchell’s insights to film: 

“In Walsh’s oeuvre, woman is not only a sign in a system of 
exchange, but an empty sign ... The male protagonist’s 
castration fears, his search for self-knowledge all converge 
on woman ... Woman is ... the locus of emptiness: she is a 
sign which is defined negatively: something that is missing 
which must be located so that the narcissistic aim of the male 
protagonist can be achieved.” (Walsh, p. 97) 

Here Freudian and Levi-Straussian notions are well combined to 
produce a useful interpretation of the experience of women in Walsh’s 
films. The essay concludes with an analysis of THE RETURN OF 
MAMIE STOVER that uses this concept. The authors show how Stover’s 
attempt to transform her status as object for exchange by developing a 
“highly articulated fetishized image for herself’ fails miserably. She 
realizes at the end that 

“the protagonist cannot write her own story: she is a 
signifier, an object of exchange in a play of desire between 
the absent subject and object of the discourse.” (p. 104) 

Within the terms of the analysis, Johnston and Cook reveal hitherto 
neglected aspects of Walsh’s films. They suggest new ways of looking at 
woman’s place in the male world and of understanding women’s status 
as second class citizens, culturally, intellectually, and emotionally. This 
theoretical framework provides a means for moving beyond mere 
content and role analysis with its limited discussion of strong versus 
weak women, passive versus assertive women, or positive versus 
negative images. However, the authors unfortunately did not adequately 
explain their theoretical framework in order to eliminate a sense of its 
possible arbitrariness. As it is, the reader has to accept without question 
the premises of the analysis if the discussion of the films is to make 
sense. 

The essays on Arzner further refine the positions developed in the Walsh 
essay. Johnston’s and Cook’s differing perspectives sometimes merged 
well in this joint piece, but at other times they seemed to stand side by 
side, not meshing. In the Arzner pamphlet each writer is able to develop 
the perspective that interests her particularly. 

In her introduction to the essays, Johnston raises an important, if 
controversial, point about feminism in relation to film history. She takes 
issue with the way film historians have traditionally “confined 
themselves to the accumulation of ‘facts’ and the construction of 
chronologies” at the expense of theory. She argues against merely 



“introducing women into the dominant notion of film 
history, as yet another series of ‘facts’ to be assimilated into 
the existing notions of chronology.” 

Johnston asserts, 

“Women and film can only become meaningful in terms of a 
theory, in the attempt to create a structure in which films 
such as Arzner’s can be examined in retrospect.” ( Arzner , p. 

2) 

Once again, an important point is not developed. One wonders exactly 
what alternate structure to study film history Johnston had in mind. 
Women in all fields have been dissatisfied with the methodologies of 
male historians and have attempted to correct them as well as to simply 
include women. But Johnston is apparently thinking of structuralism as 
the method through which to make sense of Arzner’s films. While 
structuralism does indeed yield important insights, it is not the 
equivalent of providing an historical framework. Semiology and 
structuralism are ahistorical methodologies since the theoretical 
framework is seen as an absolute that can be applied to any work 
without specific reference to time, place or historical period. This is clear 
from the absence of reference to the period and dates of the various 
directors Johnston and Cook have discussed in the essays covered here. 
The works of Arzner, Walsh and contemporary feminists are discussed 
according to the same general theoretical position, without 
consideration of the different historical periods involved. This is not, of 
course, to say that semiology and structuralism are invalid because 
ahistorical. I merely want to point out that this entire matter of history 
is left unresolved after Johnston’s statement in the introduction and 
indeed in the methodology in general. 

In discussing Arzner’s films, Johnston returns to the important notion 
(first articulated in the essay in Notes on Women’s Cinema and 
developed further in the Walsh piece) of the conflict between the 
dominant discourse of the man and the discourse of the woman. 
Johnston sees Arzner as a director who brings about the break between 
ideology and text that Johnston had advocated for feminist directors in 
her first essay. Because Arzner’s films demonstrate this break, Johnston 
calls them “progressive” despite the fact that they were made in 
Hollywood. Working with Althusser’s definition of ideology, discussed at 
the start of the article, Johnston shows that in less progressive 
Hollywood films, the ideology is assumed and therefore all but invisible. 
In so-called progressive films, like Arzner’s, the director exposes the 
ideology by making it explicit. 

The analysis of Arzner’s films that follows focuses on the attempt of the 
woman to locate her place within the dominant discourse, with the 
result that the male discourse is fragmented: 


“The central female protagonists react against and thus 



transgress the male discourse which entraps them. The form 
of the transgression will depend on the nature of the 
particular discourse within which they have been caught. 

These women do not sweep aside the existing order and 
found a new female order of language. Rather, they assert 
their own discourse in the face of the male one, by breaking 
it up. subverting it and, in a sense, rewriting it.” (Arzner p. 4) 

Johnston does not explain fully why making the ideology explicit is 
“progressive.” One can assume that when the patriarchal belief system 
underlying Hollywood films is “invisible,” women viewers are not in a 
position to question it. When a filmmaker exposes the belief system that 
is oppressive to women, she/he helps women to see the truth of their 
oppression. Johnston proceeds to list the basic situations of the female 
protagonists in several Arzner films, showing the women’s efforts to 
transgress the male order and assert themselves as subject. 

In each case, as in Walsh’s THE REVOLT OF MAMIE STOVER, the 
effort is doomed to failure. Arzner, however, refuses the usual happy 
Hollywood ending, playing out the discourse of the woman to its bitter 
end, often a suicide. Paradoxically, Johnston nevertheless sees the 
survival of the discourse throughout the course of the film as a triumph, 
“a victory against being expelled or erased,... a triumph over non¬ 
existence.” ( Arzner , p. 6) That the woman still has no choice in the end 
but suicide severely modifies the nature of the triumph. Johnston 
presumably wanted to stress how unusual it was for the woman to put 
up any struggle for self-definition or to be heard at all in a Hollywood 
film, but significantly characters who asserted themselves had to end in 
suicide. Even Arzner could not simply let them survive unpunished. 

This analysis of woman’s fragmenting male discourse makes some sense 
to people who have read the authors’ other essays before coming to the 
Arzner pamphlet. But to someone picking up the pamphlet with no 
preparation, the concept of the female discourse breaking up the male 
one might be hard to accept. In the Walsh essay there is at least some 
attempt to explain the theoretical underpinning for the complex ideas by 
referring to Lacan, Levi-Strauss and Juliet Mitchell. Johnston and Cook 
evidently expect the theoretical basis for the concepts to be familiar to 
readers of the Arzner pamphlet. They do not account for how and why 
the male discourse cones to be predominant or even explain the links 
between patriarchy as a system and the predominance of the male 
discourse. Readers may also need an explanation of exactly what “the 
male discourse” involves. 

A second difficulty with Johnston’s essay is its generality, a limitation 
that Johnston is quite aware of. That difficulty, in part, arises from the 
context of the pamphlet’s publication. It was commissioned to 
accompany a festival of Arzner films at the London National Film 
Theatre, with the essays limited to 1,500 words each. The writers wished 
to develop many more points fully. The writers also did not have access 
to Arzner’s films until the very last moment, when they were able to see 



a few of the most important ones. So the lack of specific and detailed 
analysis partly comes from their not being able to see all the films. 
Johnston mainly aimed to establish a context for Arzner’s films and to 
make a particular case for them, sketching in critical approaches that 
would support a general thesis. Her thesis is a compelling one, although 
it is frustrating to be denied more than a schematic treatment of 
individual films. 

The most thorough and satisfactory discussion is of DANCE GIRL 
DANCE. One could have wished for more detailed examples from 
specific shots in the films to support the general statements, as for 
example in the reference to CRAIG'S WIFE. Johnston discusses the 
device of “making-strange,” a concept taken from Shklovsky’s essay “Art 
as a Device.” (6) She notes that in CRAIG'S WIFE the dominant 
patriarchal discourse of the male, which considers the home the place 
for the family and a haven from the outside world, is dislocated by the 
discourse of the woman who, with her obsession for cleanliness, 
transgresses the patriarchal notion of the family, rendering the house 
“strange” in Shklovsky’s sense: 

“Here, the rituals of housework and the obsession with order 
acquire, as the film progresses, a definite validity, and it is 
evidence of people living and breathing in the house which is 
rendered strange. The marks of a trunk having been pulled 
along the floor or someone having sat on a bed acquire a 
sinister meaning in the text of the film.” ( Arzner , p. 6) 

This kind of detail from the visual imagery supports the larger point. But 
on the whole there is too little detailed exploration of the films and 
inadequate treatment of visual style in terms of its ideological effect. It 
would be useful if the pamphlet were to be followed up with more 
thorough analyses of individual films. 

But the omission partly comes from Johnston’s methodology. There is 
no inherent reason why the method should omit specific and detailed 
explorations of individual films, (z) But for some reason structuralist, 
auteur and semiological approaches all tend to lose sight of individual 
films and of the experience of watching a single film because of the all- 
encompassing abstract “thesis” being developed about a director’s work. 
The line of reasoning itself tends to preoccupy the writer and to take 
precedence over the writer’s staying with the individual film. Although 
the thesis may hold true when the writer surveys the director’s work, it 
may not illuminate single films not viewed in connection with the whole 
oeuvre. 

In her essay, Pam Cook does give extended treatment to Arzner’s 
MERRILY WE GO TO HELL, but her piece nevertheless reflects the 
danger of the structuralist approach mentioned above. Cook takes an 
interesting argument to extremes, which results in her making rather 
extravagant claims for Arzner as a revolutionary filmmaker. Like 
Johnston, Cook begins by disclaiming any interest in making a place for 
Arzner within some pantheon of famous film directors or in arguing that 


Arzner’s films are “great” in any traditional sense. Rather she is 
interested in Arzner as a director working within 

“a production system already in the late £ 2o’s and early ‘30’s 
highly articulated in terms of the dominant ideology of 
classic Hollywood cinema.” ( Arzner , p. 9) 

Concerned with the way that Hollywood films fix the spectator in a 
specific, closed relationship to the film, Cook wants to explore women’s 
place within that system of representation. Following ideas developed in 
the Walsh essay, Cook states, 

“In this structure, the place of women is defined as the locus 
of ‘lack,’ an empty space which must be filled in the working 
through of man’s desire to find his own place in society.” 

( Arzner , p. 10) 

Cook refers to the ahistorical depiction of women (discussed earlier by 
Johnston in Notes on Women’s Cinema ) and claims that 

“the use of female stereotypes, modified only slightly to meet 
the demands of changing fashion, has contributed to the 
propagation of myths of women which relate primarily to the 
desires of men.” 

According to Cook, Arzner’s films are “revolutionary” because they deal 
specifically with 

“this problem of the desire of women caught in a system of 
representation that allows them at most the opportunity of 
playing on the specific demands that the system makes on 
them.” ( Arzner , p. 10) 

Unlike Johnston, Cook is interested in how the spectator is implicated 
as she questions the “cinematographic representation through which 
ideology attempts to fix our place for us.” ( Arzner , p. 18) For her, a study 
of Hollywood films is also a study of women’s place in patriarchy, that 
being the system of representation that these films adopt. Arzner’s films 

“foreground the contradiction between women’s desire for 
self-expression and culture, and the cultural processes which 
articulate a place for woman as spectacle.” ( Arzner , p. 11) 

We as spectators have to recognize how difficult it is for women to work 
through their desires under patriarchy. 

In her comparatively detailed discussion of MERRILY WE GO TO 
HELL, Cook outlines the narrative devices that Arzner uses to dislocate 
the viewer, to prevent identification and involvement in the smooth flow 
of the plot, and to jolt us out of an expectation at a certain moment in a 
scene, throwing us into a different perspective. These devices briefly are: 
(1) to provide a text which is a series of “tableaux” rather than a 
sustained narrative, 



(2) to interrupt the narrative with “gags” and “pregnant moments,” 

(3) to use narrative reversals which again disturb the linear flow of the 
narrative by pulling us “backwards and forwards in a play between 
memory and anticipation which defeats any final closure of 
contradictions,” and 

(4) to play with stereotypes. Here Arzner questions the ahistorical myths 
of women that show them as eternal and unchanging in contrast to men, 
who are seen as inside history. 

Cook’s thesis in this last section is particularly compelling although, as 
so often in this kind of criticism, it is difficult to be sure that the reading 
given is, in fact, as definitive as claimed. Cook argues that Arzner 
undercuts and critiques stereotypes usually presented as eternal and 
unchanging. Arzner, she says, shows the stereotypes to be “mere 
constructs of representation,” that is, merely defined by this patriarchal 
culture and not having a universal or absolute necessity. They are thus 
open to change. Despite Cook’s interesting discussion of DANCE, GIRL, 
DANCE in this light, it is hard to go along with her claim that in creating 
a distance from the images, Arzner makes the audience aware of the 
function the images serve for men and of the contradictions these 
images involve for women. 

Looking back over these essays, clearly Johnston and Cook have made a 
significant contribution to developing a theory for understanding the 
place of women in Hollywood films. They have not yet, however, 
developed a satisfactory method for combining insights from Marx and 
Freud. Johnston, as we've seen, moved from a Marxist view of art in her 
first essay to focusing on the connection between Levi-Strauss’ notion of 
the exchange of women and psychoanalysis. The theoretical links still 
have to be clearly formulated between Marxist economics, with its 
model of dialectical progress toward revolution, patriarchal social 
structures, and psychoanalytic concepts of repression and displacement 
as they function in relation to women. 

On the personal level, Johnston and Cook evidently experience conflict 
between their commitment to socialism (including active involvement in 
the women’s movement) and their recent theoretical interest in 
problems of cinematic language and of realism in film. In a recent 
interview with Johnston and Cook, I asked them about the connection 
between their sophisticated theoretical interests and their concern with 
making political films that would serve the women’s movement in some 
practical way. Johnston responded honestly: 

“The thing I'm keen on doing next is a film about the whole 
area of reproduction and how it relates to production, 
including problems of mothering and child care—there are 
some very interesting experiments going on now. The whole 
issue of sexuality is one that hasn't been dealt with in films 
very much at all. I'm empirical and practical on one level, 
and when one sees that there aren't films in this area, I'm 
attracted to the idea of a film that would be very useful. But 



I'm also aware that that raises all kinds of problems. The 
whole formal problem is very much linked with notions of 
sexuality. If one made an avant-garde film or one that dealt 
with formal problems (like Laura Mulvey’s, i.e. 

PENTHESILIA, made with Peter Wollen one wonders how 
useful it would be at the present time. I'm just very 
schizophrenic about it. I can't resolve it myself at all. I spend 
a lot of time going around with films, though, and some of 
them are very limited.” £8) 

We all agreed that if we knew the answer to the connection between 
feminist film theory and Marxist praxis, we would be in a much better 
position than we are now. Johnston’s statement that “the whole formal 
problem is very much linked with notions of sexuality” points to a 
crucial area for further study. Hopefully, she will go on to elaborate her 
ideas in this connection and thus suggest the way out of the impasse that 
Marxist feminists are now in. 

It was clear from talking with Johnston and Cook that the aim of their 
work extends beyond mere criticism of art products. As Marxists they 
are hoping to expose the essential place of women in patriarchy through 
their study of works produced in this kind of system. They assume that 
once we know how women have been seen, conceptualized, and 
mythologized by men, we can begin to study strategies for change. In 
analyzing the link between ideology and the material base as defined by 
Marx, Johnston and Cook are doing essential work. Art products 
provide an area where the links can be most profitably discussed, but 
the conclusions of the study have vast implications for the position of 
women in the culture as a whole. 

Johnston and Cook assert their objection to any simplistic notion of the 
connection between ideology and the base. Following Althusser (and 
people concerned with a Marxist view of culture whose work has been 
published recently in Screen ), they argue that ideology is a relatively 
autonomous area. Pam Cook says, 

“This is very crucial for feminism because I think we have a 
situation where sexism, the patriarchal culture, is in many 
ways not really even functional for capitalism any more. The 
ideology of the family, for instance, no longer serves much 
purpose in capitalism, but it persists as an idea because of 
the relative autonomy of ideology.” (“Dialogues,” I, p. 12) 

Johnston admits that there are enormous gaps in the scientific theories 
that Marx and Freud, as men, have produced, but 

“the point is not to discard the theory but to examine points 
of stress and elaborate them. For example, Freud’s view of 
femininity was culture bound, but psychoanalysis is not. We 
must apply theory to the question of femininity afresh, even 
to what Freud wrote about femininity. This is why Juliet 
Mitchell’s book is so important. The same could be said for 


the lack of an adequate theory of domestic labor in Marx. 

Applying Marxist theory, feminists are coming up with such 
a theory (cf. Jean Gardiner in New Left Review).” 

(“Dialogues,” I, p. 12) 

The statement that psychoanalysis itself is not culture bound is, of 
course, highly controversial (again, one hopes that Johnston will at 
some point develop such large statements), and the importance of Juliet 
Mitchell’s book is also debatable. Mitchell does, I think, want and 
believe in change, but she is evidently persuaded that Freud’s 
psychoanalytic theory gives a correct reading to the unconscious. She 
believes that as feminists it is better to know the truth than to run away 
from it and hopes that by our confronting the true workings of the 
unconscious, change can come about. Presumably a feminist revolution 
would entail mass psychoanalysis! 

It may also be true that for many feminists, interest in theoretical 
questions regarding the unconscious and the complex structuralist 
theory evidenced in the work discussed in this paper seems divorced 
from everyday practical problems. Some women may be impatient with 
all the theorizing about the cinema, asking simply for good women’s 
films that would serve the needs of activists in the movement. In fact, 
Johnston and Cook are raising crucial questions about culture, art and 
society that ultimately have great import, not only for feminist 
ideologies and, indirectly, for feminist actions and practical problems 
but also for men and the left movement in general. It is up to the writers 
to make explicit the connections that I've suggested are there if they are 
to win support for their theoretical position. 

Whether one is happy or not with such critical approaches, most people 
would agree that these British film critics have broached a complex and 
necessary theoretical area. They are brave enough to confront large 
issues that few women are prepared to grapple with. They are realistic 
enough to see their work as part of an essential dialogue, as process 
rather than completed product. We would do well to respond to the 
challenge they present in their work, and ourselves engage in the 
dialogue. 
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Vol. 13, No. 3 (Autumn 1972). 

A Cf. Stanley Mitchell, “From Shklovsky to Brecht: Some Preliminary 
Remarks Towards a History of True Politicization of Russian 
Formalism,” and Ben Brewster, “From Shklovsky to Brecht: A Reply,” in 
Screen, Vol. 15, No. 4 (Summer 1974), pp. 74-103. 

TJSee Stephen Heath’s analysis of TOUCH OF EVIL in Screen, Vol. 15, 
No. 1 (Spring 1975), pp. 7-77. 

“Dialogues with Ann Kaplan,” II, p. 12, Forthcoming. 
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It’s difficult to think of many films which have elicited the kinds of 
response THE NIGHTCLEANERS has, both within the Women’s 
Movement and on the Left in general. There have been two dominant 
types of response to the film, both resulting from a clash between the 
nature of the film, the sort of expectations people usually take with them 
to the cinema, and ideas about what “political cinema” should concern 
itself with. The first dominant reaction is that the film is “unwatchable.” 
In its search for new forms of political cinema, the film seems to lose its 
coherence. The second aspect of the film which has infuriated many 
people is that it does not appear to give a blow-by-blow account of the 
nightcleaners’ campaign itself: It is therefore not a “useful” film to tell 
people about these kinds of struggles. However, these reactions mirror 
people’s unthought-out assumptions about what political filmmaking is, 
rather than what the actual film does and the intentions of the 
filmmakers. 

What these reactions demonstrate most clearly is the widely held 
assumption about the necessity for political cinema to produce the effect 
of realism, to show things as they really are. This question of realism in 
the cinema should not be confused with that of naturalism in other art 
forms. The central difference between the cinema and other art forms is 
that the cinema mechanically reproduces reality through the camera. 
This has led to the widely held belief that reality can be recaptured on 
film as in no other art form. In this way, the idea of “realism” has, 
throughout the entire history of the cinema, been used as an artistic 
justification for its existence. Often the term “realism” is used as a label 
by film critics as a substitute for “highly valued” and little more. The 
argument usually runs: This film is good because it lives up to my image 
of the essence of the medium. That is, the true nature of film is that it 
impassively reveals the world as it really is. 




This attitude has been, to a large measure, taken over unquestioned by 
political filmmakers. It is an aesthetic position which is particularly 
strong in the field of television documentary. Here the viewer, through 
camera style, use of commentary and editing (e.g., the MAN ALIVE 
series) is made to feel that what is being presented to him/her is 
objective and impartial. The camera is supposed to be a neutral observer 
on the scene, and what we see is presented as the “truth” of the 
situation. Often people see the manipulative aspect of television solely in 
terms of its political content. In fact, it is in the aesthetics of television 
forms that television’s greatest ideological weapon really lies. It is a 
weapon which is used to encourage the passivity of the viewer, to 
suppress thought and to stress what is, rather than what might be. 
Political films usually aim at changing the content of the film, using the 
same mode of filmmaking as television documentaries. They present the 
“correct” position (e.g., the Newsreel Group’s new film on abortion) 
without opening up the contradictions within the situation or 
encouraging the viewer to think for him/herself. In this aspect they are 
just as oppressive as the established media. 

Too often audiences and people writing about political films elevate 
their own dominant assumptions and their subjective responses into a 
way of judging a film without realizing that these aesthetic problems 
should be examined more fully. THE NIGHTCLEANERS is a film which 
radically challenges such assumptions and the ideology which spawned 
them. As such. I think it is the most important political film ever to have 
been made in this country. 

The film was begun in December 1972, and Part 1 (Part 2 is not yet 
completed) took over four years to complete. It was conceived of 
originally very much in conventional terms, using extensive interviews, 
a neutral camera and all the other gimmicks characterizing TV 
documentaries, but this time from the nightcleaners’ point of view 
(intended for use in the campaign). However, the film grew into 
something quite different at the editing stage. Faced with their basically 
TV-style material, and comparing this with their experience during the 
shooting of the film, another conception of the film began to emerge, out 
of discussions and experiments around the editing table. The result is a 
film which, rather than tracing a series of political events in time, 
attempts to involve the viewer in a process of consciousness-raising. In 
this process we (as the filmmakers say) 

“will come to realize both the poverty of our own 

consciousness and the real possibilities for enriching it.” 

Someone I spoke to who saw the film remarked on how the images 
stayed with her for days (unlike traditional forms of documentary) in a 
quite disconcerting way. The film questions the traditional passivity of 
the spectator in the cinema. It attempts to create a situation whereby the 
viewer is not only able to participate, but is in fact required to do so—to 
make his/her contribution, as the filmmakers have done, to the process 
of meaning-production which is the film. 



(By this I mean that a film of this kind makes a break with the idea of art 
as self expression, which is essentially a bourgeois idea. Instead it poses 
the idea of film as a product, where the act of filming and the act of 
viewing comprise two moments of equal value, neither having priority 
over the other. In this way the traditional division between work and 
leisure in capitalist society, with the viewer as passive consumer of the 
film, is broken down. The film is a material object in which meanings 
are produced, not by the filmmaker alone, but by the filmmaker and the 
viewer together.) 

The filmmakers also reject the widely held assumption that it is possible 
to give a report of such a struggle, no matter how committed one may be 
as a filmmaker, without intervening in that event in some way. As a 
result, the film contains within itself a reflection of its own involvement 
in the history of the events being filmed. It is an involvement which 
necessarily restated and redefined the events themselves. This aspect 
marks the film off from almost all political films which take their form 
from television. It does not attempt to document events as they happen. 

All we see are fragments from these events, often cut off quite 
arbitrarily, or frozen for us on the screen, sometimes repeated again and 
again. But, gradually, the systems which order and unite the various 
political, ideological and cultural events and processes become apparent 
as the film, progresses, if we the viewers are prepared to try and become 
aware of them. All the contradictory elements in the struggle are 
brought to the fore and examined in the film (e.g., working class 
consciousness together with traditional ideas about the family; internal 
stresses between the cleaners and union representatives; class 
differences between the leafleters and the nightcleaners). 
Simultaneously, the film incorporates various aesthetic devices (e.g., 
slow motion) to describe the nature of the work in great detail, and not 
least the devastating isolation, soul-destroying boredom and exhaustion. 

One of the questions posed by the film, and perhaps its most important 
question for all of us is, what is a photographic image? Is it transparent 
and self-evident in its meaning? Or is the question a more complex one? 
Can one just go somewhere and rely on the camera to record 
mechanically the real social processes at work? How is meaning 
produced in an image or a series of images editing together? THE 
NIGHTCLEANERS isolates images, reframes then, replaces the 
synchronized soundtrack with different sounds. It uses black leader, 
inserted in between shots, so that the screen goes black and we have 
time to think about the image we have just seen. The film scrutinizes the 
kinds of images we are bombarded with daily in the media so that we see 
them afresh. 

The process by which they produce meaning is brought to the fore. We 
are made conscious of the way in which images, while appearing natural 
and obvious to the spectator, through their connotations, produce other 
meanings relating to the dominant ideology of the society in which we 
live. Conventional documentary techniques of editing have been 



developed which gloss over and disguise these aspects of the image. 
Their aim is to confirm the naturalness and unproblematic nature of the 
image—the taken for granted world of the dominant ideology by which 
we live. Despite certain shortcomings in this respect (e.g., sometimes the 
demands put on the spectator are too great) THE NIGHTCLEANERS 
could provide the basis for a new direction in British political 
filmmaking—if critics and other political filmmakers are prepared to 
abandon their reactionary TV ideologies . Approaching the film is rather 
like approaching a book. With a book the reader always has the 
opportunity to go back, and reread some point which he/she has not 
been able to understand at the first reading. With most films, this is not 
the case—the viewer is trapped. One of the most innovatory aspects of 
THE NIGHTCLEANERS is that it attempts to trace this process of 
rereading. We are no longer consumers of the film. We become part of a 
learning process. 

Finally, something must be said about the central theme of the film 
which is the distance between the lived experience of the middle-class 
Movement women involved in the struggle and the cleaners themselves. 
This point is made visually near the beginning of the film when we hear 
Movement women on the soundtrack discussing the notion of female 
sexuality, while we see an image of a cleaner working alone in a high 
office block shot at a distance and from below. The incongruity of sound 
and image make their point, a point which is returned to again and 
again in the film to be amplified, re-examined and explored further. The 
problem of class differences and the divisions within the socialist 
movement are rarely dealt with in political films. Too often these 
contradictions are repressed by filmmakers in favor of a cozy 
romanticism. THE NIGHTCLEANERS presents an honest vision of what 
such political work really entails. As Sally Alexander in her excellent 
article in Red Rag, No. 6, about the campaign points out, 

“The women’s movement like the rest of the left, still has to 

learn how to popularize its ideas and politics successfully.” 

As the filmmakers themselves say, if one were making a film about any 
other struggle it would not be possible to talk about such things: 
“Women’s Liberation has taught all of us.” As the Women’s Movement is 
redefining the class struggle, so is THE NIGHTCLEANERS redefining 
the struggle for revolutionary cinema. 

Notes on distribution 

THE NIGHTCLEANERS, Part I. Produced by the Berwick Street 
Collective, distributed by The Other Cinema, England. Part 2, due to be 
completed later this year, deals with the strike in Fulham of the Civil 
Service Union women. It is planned to bring a pamphlet out with the 
film. 
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Jean-Marie Straub and Daniele Huillet’s last three films constitute a 
strange and polemical conjunction of two apparently opposed figures, 
Bertolt Brecht and Arnold Schoenberg. HISTORY LESSONS (1972) is a 
presentation of parts of Brecht’s unfinished (and until recently 
unpublished) THE BUSINESS DEALS OF MR. JULIUS CAESER. 
MOSES AND AARON (1974) is a performance of Schoenberg’s 
unfinished opera of the same name. And between these two films comes 
a short but seminal film entitled INTRODUCTION TO ARNOLD 
SCHOENBERG’S “ACCOMPANIMENT FOR A CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
SCENE” (1972). This work presents a series of disparate texts which 
explicitly put Schoenberg in relation to Brecht, music in relation to 
politics. 

Although both Brecht and Schoenberg were forced into exile from 
Germany with the rise of Nazism in the 1930’s, their current cultural 
reputations amongst leftwing critics could hardly be more different. £1) 
Brecht’s place as a key figure for radical cultural criticism is today 
broadly acknowledged. However, the image of Schoenberg that is most 
commonly confronted is the antisocialist one Schoenberg lent credence 
to when he said, “If it is art, it is not for the masses.” And even his 
musical achievement has been attacked by Marxist critics such as 
Fredric Jameson (2) and Rod Eley, the latter condemning 

“serialism, the tradition stemming from Schoenberg,” [as] 

“formal, abstract and authoritarian ... elitist, 
uncompromisingly bourgeois and antipeople.” (3} 

So it is a provocative surprise to find Straub and Huillet engaging with 
MOSES AND AARON and proposing a Marxist reading of it, as they 
claim in Joel Rogers’ interview. But before this proposition can be 
examined further, it is perhaps necessary to sketch out the origin and 
theme of MOSES AND AARON. 




Schoenberg wrote the three-act libretto and composed the music for the 
first two acts in 1930-32 (just prior to his return to the Jewish faith in 
1933); he never completed the music for the third. The story of Moses 
spreads over the first five books of the Old Testament, but Schoenberg’s 
libretto is principally based on events recounted in Exodus, chapters 3, 4 
and 30-32. However, the libretto is not a simple transposition of the 
Biblical account, but it reorders and reformulates the Biblical sequence. 

Schoenberg’s libretto commences with “The Calling of Moses” by the 
voice from the burning bush to “free the people.” Moses pleads that “my 
tongue is not flexible. I can think but not speak,” and is consequently 
given Aaron to be his mouth. Thus the fundamental tension between 
Moses and Aaron is introduced. Moses has the idea, Aaron the ability to 
transmit it through song. Schoenberg’s setting of the vocal parts 
underlines this relation by having Moses limited to a speaking part, 
whose rhythm is precisely denoted but whose pitch is only 
approximately indicated. Aaron’s role, on the other hand, is an entirely 
sung tenor role. The treatment of the chorus (the People) oscillates 
between these two extremes of sung and spoken parts. After Moses and 
Aaron have met in the desert, they go to proclaim the message of God to 
the people, and in order to convince them of God’s power, Aaron turns 
Moses’ staff into a snake. Aaron then performs a second miracle, turning 
Moses’ left hand leprous in order to rally the people’s courage to fight 
against their oppressor, Pharaoh. Aaron continues his persuasion of the 
people by arguing, 

“It is your blood that nourishes the land, like the water of the 
Nile. Fat are you making the servants of the, lie, of the false 
Gods. Yet the almighty free you and your blood ... he will lead 
you into the land where milk and honey flows ...” (4} 

Aaron supports his song with another miracle, turning the water in a 
pitcher into blood and back again to water. This persuades the people 
“to serve Eternal God,” and to await being led into the promised land. 
The Second Act takes place before the Mountain of Revelation. Moses 
has been gone for forty days and nights, the people become restless at 
this absence, their faith wavers. In his fervor to steady them. Aaron 
conjures up the Golden Calf, around which five butchers dance prior to 
their slaughter of the animals to be eaten during the orgy. The orgy 
scenes—of drinking, lovemaking—occupy much of the second act, 
climaxing on the people’s cry, “Holy is genital power.” Moses descends 
from the mountain, and banishes the Golden Calf: 

“Begone, thou image of the inability to grasp the boundless 
in an image.” 

There follows a long debate between Moses and Aaron, Aaron defending 
his creation of the Golden Calf, saying, 

“When thou makest thyself solitary, thou art thought dead. 

The people has waited long upon the word of thy mouth from 
which rule and law spring. So I had to give it an image to 


look upon.” 

Moses, however, insists that the people “must grasp the idea, it lives 
only for that.” This, of course, is the central conflict of the opera, that 
between the idea and its image. Its realization, as Moses underlines yet 
again in the closing words of act two: 

“Unrepresentable God. Unspeakable, many-meaning idea. 

Dost thou permit this interpretation? Dare Aaron, my 
mouth, make this image. Thus have I made myself an image, 
false, as an image can only be. Thus am I beaten.” 

The third act is very brief and takes place sometime later, consisting 
merely of an exchange between Moses and a captive Aaron. Aaron 
defends his action: 

“In images had I to speak, thou in concepts; to the heart, 
where thou speakest to the brain.” 

And Moses responds by claiming Aaron is: 

“From the source, from the idea estranged, and that he didst 
win the people not for the Eternal, but for thyself...” 

Here the images already rule over the idea, instead of expressing it. 
Moses’ final action is to free Aaron. Here Schoenberg’s stage directions 
indicate that Aaron, freed, falls down dead. 

The opera was never performed in Schoenberg’s lifetime. He died in 
1951, and it was only three years later in 1954 that MOSES AND AARON 
was finally premiered in Hamburg. In 1957 it received its first stage 
production in Zurich, which was politely though hardly enthusiastically 
received. Subsequent performances (though infrequent) have steadily 
increased the opera’s reputation to the point where Schoenberg’s 
biographer Willi Reich acclaims it as “one of the most important operas 
of our time.” (5} On the whole, however, Schoenberg’s reworking of the 
Biblical account has never been taken very seriously by critics until now. 
Hans Eisler (Schoenberg’s pupil and Brecht’s collaborator), as Straub 
points out in the interview, found no merit in it. The recent volume on 
Schoenberg by Charles Rosen claims, “The libretto cannot be taken 
seriously as literature.” (6) 

Straub and Huillet’s reading of it is far more positive; their orientation 
may be suggested through a comparison of the English text of the 
libretto, published with the Philips recording of the opera, £7) and the 
translation made by Straub and Huillet. Straub and Huillet’s translation 
emphasizes the libretto’s political elements, the power relations between 
Moses and Aaron, the place of the people with respect to this struggle, 
while tending to minimize the theological aspects. In the context of the 
opera’s composition between 1930-32, these power relations are of 
central importance for Schoenberg, engaging with the problematic of 
leadership: Who shall lead the people, and will they be led to the desert 


or to the land of milk and honey? Should the people follow the 
principles embodied in the Tablets of the Law (the Tablets that Moses 
shatters despairingly near the end of act two) or those of the Golden 
Calf? In the context of Hitler’s rise to power, the libretto takes on a force 
very different to its usual interpretations, such as that expressed in the 
notes to the Philips recording: 

“The conflict between Moses and Aaron is a universal human 
conflict between recognition of the supernatural and the role 
of religion and the ‘Church’ in the world.” 

Straub and Huillet’s production is clearly counterpoised to such 
interpretations (as I shall argue more fully further on), but it is less easy 
to determine how it relates to Schoenberg’s vision of his opera. As I said 
above, Schoenberg never heard the work performed, and only occasional 
references to the work are to be found in his published Letters. One 
such, written in 1951 shortly before his death, dwells upon the religious 
and philosophical significance of the opera, £8) while a letter dating 
from 1933 reads: 

“The elements in this tremendous project that I myself have 
placed in the foreground are: the idea of the inconceivable 
God, of the Chosen People, and of the leader of the people.” 

£91 

As always in his life, Schoenberg avoided any openly political intent: he 
always saw himself as an apolitical figure. 

“We who live in music have no place in politics and must 
regard (politicians) as something essentially alien to us.” fiof 

And yet the composition of MOSES AND AARON was followed shortly 
after by his dismissal from the Prussian Academy of Fine Arts, his 
departure from Germany to Paris, and then his official return to the 
Jewish faith. In short, in its social context, MOSES AND AARON 
remains a profoundly political statement, “a provocation,” as Straub 
maintains in the interview. And the Nazis themselves were well aware of 
the political implications of Schoenberg’s work. That Schoenberg 
refused to acknowledge the political implications of his music is not 
finally of any great significance for our present assessment, however. 

What does matter is that Straub and Huillet’s production of MOSES 
AND AARON differs from previous performances of the work, and it is 
centrally concerned with political issues in a variety of ways. One of 
these is made explicit in Joel Rogers’ interview here as it was also in 
discussion at last year’s Edinburgh Film Festival: MOSES AND AARON 
is a film about the people. 

“I hope that at the end of the film, not only has Moses 
destroyed Aaron, Aaron has also destroyed Moses ... One 
destroys the others, and they are simply two aspects of the 
same thing. I hope that what is left is only the people, and 



that the idea of the film is precisely not just displaced in 
relation to Schoenberg but even opposed to him; the idea 
that you have to invent a politics which starts from below, 
and that it is not up to the leader to invent it, but it’s up to 
the people themselves. And while these two have destroyed 
each other and disappeared, you have to start from scratch.” 

Oil 

And in their discussion with Joel Rogers, they further state that “a 
people always has to be moving, not to settle ... either materially or 
ideologically.” And it is here that many critics encounter difficulty with 
the film: It claims to be about the people, yet it is not a populist film 
insofar as the popular is precisely what is ideologically settled. Straub 
and Huillet’s MOSES AND AARON is indeed about the people, but this 
does not mean they patronize their audience. Rather, they made a film 
that challenges the viewer to think in offering something different than 
the usual television diet: 

“What interested us was the making of a film which would 
allow a public which doesn't ever go to an opera to see an 
opera.” (12) 

That is to say, not just for a cineaste audience but for a television 
audience: The third channel of West German television financed much 
of the film, and contributions also came from Italian and French 
television sources. But making a film for television means for Straub and 
Huillet giving an audience an opportunity to watch something that 
diverges from the norms of that medium, that demands a very active 
mental effort. Thus when we speak of MOSES AND AARON as being 
“about the people,” it must be recognized that the people’s actual role in 
the opera is not large nor is their visual presence very dominant in the 
film. On the other hand, the entire theme of the opera revolves around 
the concept of how an idea may be represented to the people, of what 
kind of leadership that representation then implies. The struggle for 
dominance between Moses and Aaron occurs only because of their 
desire to lead the people: Behind every moment of Moses and Aaron’s 
shifting power relations lies the people. 

Co-extensive with Moses and Aaron’s conflict over how to lead the 
people is the problem of how to “represent the unrepresentable” : how 
to realize an idea in an image without betraying the idea. In short, they 
are concerned with the ideology of representation, and the film may be 
read entirely on this level. On the one hand, Moses, who possess the idea 
(visited upon him by God), is its essence. On the other is Aaron, who has 
the ability to represent it in a certain way, to transform it through 
miracles into a “realistic” representation. Moses recognizes that this 
inevitably falsifies the original idea, but no solution can be reached 
between them. Thus at the end of the film, as Straub says, 

“While these two have destroyed each other and 
disappeared, you have to start from scratch.” 




This start is precisely the form of representation offered by Straub and 
Huillet. It is one which refuses the idealist dichotomy of Moses and 
Aaron, of the pure idea versus its transparent representation, and poses 
in its stead a materialist aesthetic. This is why Straub and Huillet (unlike 
previous directors of the opera) refuse to opt for either Moses or Aaron: 
that would be to miss the point. Rather, the problem is to find a new 
path, an alternative route that steers between the mysticism inherent in 
Moses’ idea, essence, and the easy, populist, transparent representation 
that Aaron chooses. 

Straub and Huillet’s film is itself an alternative path. It presents the 
opera in materialist terms through their elaboration of a Brechtian mise- 
en-scene as well as renovating the normative concept of opera. In this 
latter respect, the most striking departure from usual operatic 
presentations is the decision to perform the opera in open air—and yet 
simultaneously in a theater. An ancient amphitheater has the effect at 
once of underlining the theatrical aspect of opera and yet of liberating 
the cast and their voices from the confining claustrophobia of a 
conventional theatrical space. And also, of course, the ruined qualities of 
the amphitheater reverberate ironically upon the notion of classical 
theater, while the historical distance between that of Moses and our own 
is economically and persistently affirmed. This “opening up” of the 
notion of opera is vital to an understanding of Straub and Huillet’s 
activity It illuminates their staging of Moses and Aaron and their 
reformulation, for instance, of many of Schoenberg’s stage directions, 
such as those he gives for the orgy sequences, in which: 

“The slaughterers kill the animals and throw pieces of meat 
to the crowd which fights over them. Some people run 
around with bloody pieces of meat and consume then raw... 
torches are lit and people run to and fro with them.... In the 
background the slaughtering and so forth continues.” 

In Joel Rogers’ interview, Straub speaks of the significant change being 
the transformation of Schoenberg’s simultaneity into a succession in the 
film. But an equally important aspect of this shift is its de-emphasizing 
the purely spectacular elements of Schoenberg’s directions: While it is 
easy to imagine Cecil B. Deville handling instructions such as those 
quoted, Straub and Huillet’s tactic is one of minimizing the voyeuristic 
potential. 

At this point we engage with a characteristic of Straub and Huillet’s 
films insofar as this avoidance of the spectacular may be most readily 
described in terms of its relation to the tendencies of the dominant 
narrative tradition. In the latter, the use of sound, editing, camera- 
placement, and so on are directed toward a strengthening of the 
authority of the image-track of a film. The ideology of the visible: seeing 
is believing. Brecht attacked this conception when he said that “the 
simple reproduction of reality tells us nothing at all about that reality.” 
And Stephen Heath has further suggested that 


“a materialist practice of film must... be inevitably involved 



in combat against the sublimation of film in the luminous 
reality-truth of the photograph.” 

Straub and Huillet minimize movement in their films and hence in a 
sense begin to question the “reality-truth” of the motion picture. Thus 
the first shot of MOSES AND AARON begins with a high angle, medium 
close up of the back of Moses’ head. He is singing, but we do not see his 
face, his mouth. The shot thus leads us to recognize that this is in the 
fullest sense of the word a sound film that we will listen to as much as 
look at. And the high angle insures that the only background to Moses’ 
head is brown earth. There is no sense of a detailed background, which 
is quite the opposite of Schoenberg’s tendency as evidenced in his stage 
directions for the orgy scenes. For there the stage was to be filled with a 
multiplicity of actions and gestures, a plenitude of visual detail which 
would, Straub and Huillet feel, detract from the force of the music itself. 

Straub and Huillet’s visualization of the orgy scenes recalls Brecht’s 
provocative but useful conviction that cinema is “by nature static, and 
must be treated as a succession of tableaux.” That drunkenness is an 
aspect of the orgy is shown by a close up of a pair of hands holding a 
goatskin of wine which is poured into a succession of bowls that enter 
frame left one by one. The first four are neatly filmed, but the fifth is 
slopped, and the goatskin still pours forth wine after the bowl is full. 
This simply conceived shot signifies in the most direct manner 
decadence; it is simply a sign of drunkenness. This semiotic simplicity 
characterizes also the series of “tableaux” shots that precede the 
goatskin sequence. The camera pans through the darkness from one 
formal vignette to another—two people in each case: a man showing a 
boy a knife, two people examining a length of cloth, a tall man pouring 
wine on the head of a very surprised, shorter man. These pans always 
maintain the camera’s distance from these scenes and avoiding any 
sense of “accidentally” catching “life as it happens.” (13) 

Another way in which this distanciation is effected is through Straub 
and Huillet’s refusal to situate the viewer within the world represented, 
in contrast to classical narrative procedure. Classical narrative’s field 
and reverse shot technique gains its physical efficacy by placing the 
camera just to one side of the eye-line (the direction of gaze) of each of 
the characters (e.g., over-the-shoulder shots, or, more commonly, the 
camera being where the shoulder of the character hypothetically is). In 
this kind of shot, the spectator is placed in a position effectively within 
the space of the narrative. Direct eye-contact with the camera/spectator 
is avoided (a “rule” Godard delighted in breaking; and Ozu is another 
who, for very different reasons, used to shoot “straight-on” 
occasionally). Buy usually the camera and spectator’s angle of 
orientation is only slightly offset, thereby creating the possibility of the 
spectator’s feeling of inclusion in the scene—in short, establishing the 
basis for an identificatory situation. 

In most of Straub and Huillet’s work the camera is set at a severe 
diagonal to the performers, and this diagonal orientation exists not only 



with respect to the camera’s lateral placement but also to its vertical. A 
pair of shots of Moses in the first act, for instance, are medium close ups 
in which Moses’ gaze passes beneath the camera/ourselves, which has a 
curiously estranging effect. Through strategies such as these, Straub and 
Huillet ensure that no identificatory or illusionist world can be 
constructed by the viewer, since he/she is systematically denied access 
to such a world through the refusal of the codified strategies that ensure 
what is classically known as continuity. This quotation from A Primer 
for Film-making is representative: 

“The film-maker must consider the overall action 
of the scene, and how it can be joined to the next 
scene, allowing the action to flow smoothly. 

Without continuity a film would be a series of 
jumbled images lacking meaning and purpose. As 
each shot came on the screen, the audience would 
have to be concerned anew with what the 
relationship of each image was to the one 
preceding, and what the particular image meant 
to the film as a whole. Continuity answers such 
questions easily and instantly. 

Straub and Huillet refuse to give us such a continuity—but not at the 
cost of incoherence. Neither MOSES AND AARON nor any of their films 
are “a series of jumbled images lacking meaning and purpose.” It is, 
rather, that the organization of their images has a purpose opposed to 
“transparency” that the Primer sets up as prerequisite. Instead of 
editing in a manner designed to establish a psychologically “naturalistic” 
relation between, say, Moses and Aaron, Straub and Huillet’s editing 
and choice of camera position constructs a formal set of relations that 
both emphasizes the materiality of this text and commences to break 
down the unity and coherence of the space in which the opera’s actions 
take place. Although we are firmly located in an oval amphitheater, it is 
sometimes impossible (thanks partly to the high-angled camera that 
often situates brown earth as the backdrop to the singers), particularly 
in the opening section of the second act, to mentally reconstruct the 
“real” space in which the actions occur. 

For instance, the sequence of exchanges between Aaron and the male 
chorus at the beginning of act two is geographically opaque. Both are 
shown looking out left frame although narratively they are addressing 
each other, and there is no obvious violation of the 180 degree rule. The 
effect of such moments is indeed to force us to ask questions in the 
manner the Primer deems unnecessary. But it is not merely a matter of 
asking questions: it is one of recognizing an alternative mode of 
cinematic organization. 

Let us examine a few shots from the first act of the film. Shot 3 is the 
first time we see Moses and Aaron in frame together, and it is the only 
time we see them facing each other—Moses on the left, Aaron on the 
right (Moses is to Aaron’s left throughout the film). The cut from shot 3 



to 4 seems to be a continuity cut since it is to a profile close up of Aaron 
looking out left as in shot 3. But then shot 5 is a high frontal close up of 
Moses (whose gaze passes beneath the camera). And shot 6 is another 
profile close-up of Aaron—except now he is looking out frame right. The 
camera has moved with no apparent diegetic motivation 180 degrees in 
two 90 degree jumps. Shot 7 is from the same angle of orientation as 
shot 5, though from a greater distance. [See Figure 1] 
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Figure 1: M = Moses, A = Aaron 
Arrows = direction of gaze 


In other words, the coherent theatrical space established quite 
conventionally in shots 3 and 4 is then dismantled. But it is dismantled 
in a manner that emphasizes, in fact, the nature of the relationship 
between Moses and Aaron. Insofar as shots 4 and 6 bracket shot 5, 
Aaron metaphorically surrounds Moses—is his voice. It is difficult to 
verbalize the effect of this, but the way in which Aaron surround Moses 
in these shots has a very bizarre resonance. Formally, however, there is 
more to be noted, for Straub and Huillet’s patterning of these cuts finds 
its echo in a single shot only moments later. Shot 10 begins in a high 
long shot of the Priest, then pan left to the people’s chorus, then left to 
the trio of the woman, young man, and older man, and then back right 
to the chorus to close the shot on the chorus. 


Shot 10 


Trio 


Chorus 


Priest 
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The numbers indicate the successive stages of a camera 
movement which in actuality is a pan through somewhat less 
than 180 degrees. The arrows indicate direction of camera 
movement. 







The four element structure here is symmetric with the shape of shots 4 
to 7. That is to say, the fourth element repeats the second (i.e. shots 5 
and 7 in the first instance, the two appearances of the chorus in the 
second instance). And in both cases the second element (Moses/ the 
chorus) is bracketed by a leftward gaze/ camera movement and a 
rightward gaze/ camera movement. Described thus, the sequences 
sound formalistic in the most sterile manner. But to see the film it is not 
so: for what is going on here (and this is only one example) is something 
akin to Schoenberg’s own notion of “developing variations.” Charles 
Poser has written of MOSES AND AARON, 

“All the music of this immense work is drawn from the 
transformations of a single series: it is the triumph of 
Schoenberg’s ideal of drawing a wealth of themes from a 
single source.” fml 

And Straub and Huillet’s structuring of their film seems to work in a 
similar manner. Take for instance their handling of the relations 
between Moses and Aaron, the first few shots of which we examined 
above. The only repeated element throughout the film is that Moses is 
always or the left of Aaron. In every other respect their visual 
relationship is constantly shifting, never repeated. 

There is not room here to describe in detail the nature of this shifting, 
but its parameters are partially defined in terms of the following: There 
is an exploration of on-screen and off-screen space. The camera moves 
in mid-shot to eliminate one or other of the two men (or reciprocally to 
include both of then from a one-shot). There are editing mismatches; 
i.e., successive shots place Moses and Aaron in identical portions of the 
frame, suggesting according to the usual narrative conventions that they 
are one and the same person. In the third act, Moses stands over the 
bound Aaron, thus posing vertical versus horizontal, cementing visually 
their irreconcilability before the camera roves in to definitively separate 
them, tracking first to Aaron, then panning up to Moses. 

The way in which Straub and Huillet order the film may perhaps be 
further clarified by reference to Theodor Adorno’s description of 
Schoenberg’s early song. “Lockung” : 

“In its 10-measure introduction three sharply contrasting 
groups, also distinct in tempo, are juxtaposed; the first 
consisting of 4 measures, the others 2 of 3 each. None of the 
groups conspicuously repeats anything from the preceding 
ones, yet all are inter-related through intervening 
variation. ” (16) 

It is exactly this lack of repetition that is crucial to comprehending one 
area of Straub/ Huillet’s work. For, as Christian Metz’s and Raymond 
Bellour’s work on classic U.S. film narrative has shown, repetition is 
central to the establishment of a “transparent” world on film. Some of 




the formal structures of codification vital to classic narrative are field 
and reverse shots, eyeline matching, the point of view shot. 

Identification can only occur when we confront the known, the repeated. 
An important function of a Brechtian distanciation is to avoid this 
“fixing in position,” this structural solidification. It connects 
interestingly to Schoenberg’s work, of which Adorns wrote: 

“Ordering categories, which reduce the difficulties of active 
listening at the cost of the pure elaboration of the work, are 
eliminated.” (17} 

When Adorno writes “eliminated,” we should not of course think that 
therefore order is eliminated. For the textual system of the work is itself 
ordered, though without reference to any external constraint or rule. 
When the Primer speaks of continuity, it is referring to an external set of 
rules according to which any film must be formed. It is these rules that 
Adorno is referring to when he speaks of the elimination of ordering 
categories. And MOSES AND AARON should be approached similarly. 
Just as HISTORY LESSONS is remarkable partly for its work on editing, 
its magnificently inventive systems of camera placement and editing 
which “set” each episode of the Brecht text, so MOSES AND AARON is 
notable for the variety of its investigations of the concept of “the shot.” 

In my comments on shot 10 above, it is already evident that one of the 
things occurring here that is different from the general tendency (there 
are exceptions) of their previous work is camera movement. That is, an 
important aspect of the filmic work of MOSES AND AARON occurs 
within the shot, unlike HISTORY LESSONS where the locus of attention 
lies between shots. Again there is no space here to elaborate fully on this 
aspect of MOSES AND AARON, but I would like to point to one or two 
moments of interest. 

The film’s one “production number” (every “musical” has to have one!), 
the dance before the Golden Calf, is choreographed in a manner finely 
dislocated from the homogenized synchronicity of a Busby Berkeley 
routine. Here at every moment either one or two of the five dancers is 
out of synchronization with the rest—yet always in a rhythmic manner. 
At some points the dislocation is temporal—two of the dancers’ actions 
occur half a second after the other three. At other points it is spatial- 
one dancer being a couple of paces too far to right or left. The resulting 
effect has a stunning vigor and vitality quite different from our normal 
experience of dance routines on film. And it is further worth noting that 
the manner in which the dance ends, with the dancers exiting out of the 
bottom of the frame, finds its parallel with the scene with the snake, 
which exits in like manner. Each instance is the unorthodox culminating 
point of a sequence of specifically voyeuristic fascination (“It holds us in 
its spell,” cry the people about the snake), in contradistinction to the rest 
of the film. 

Another shot makes an interesting paradox out of Bazin’s claims for the 
superior “reality” of a long take which respects the continuity of both 
space and time. During act two, the people make some offerings to the 


altar of the Golden Calf. A final few offer “the last moments that we have 
to live,” at which the camera instantly pans left to frame the male 
chorus, who say “they have killed themselves.” In this shot we do indeed 
have continuity of space and time, and yet diegetically it is 
discontinuous: the men haven't yet had time to kill themselves! Other 
camera movements are designed largely as punctuation for the music; 
for example, the rapid pan to Moses and Aaron in act one which is 
promptly truncated by the cut to the next shot. Or there are languid, 
almost pantheistic explorations of rocks, bushes and sky through which 
the music permeates. Or take the notable semicircling tracking shot of 
Moses and Aaron in the first act. Although the shot may be considered 
as part of the system of “developing variations” of the sound /image 
relations between Moses and Aaron, it is also very closely linked to 
Schoenberg’s own stage directions: 

“From the audience Moses and Aaron continue to appear 
(the chorus has previously been singing about these shifting 
appearances to exchange their respective positions. At the 
outset. Moses stands away from him ... Here Moses begins to 
retreat, and Aaron appears ever more in the foreground ... 

Moses is alone at a considerable distance in the background. 

Aaron looms large in the foreground ... Moses ever closer in 
the foreground, Aaron moves back closer to Moses.” 

Straub and Huillet’s mise-en-scene respects the sense of an oscillating 
power struggle that is here Schoenberg’s concern. But instead of having 
Moses and Aaron move (they remain static throughout the shot), the 
camera moves. The relative sizes of Moses and Aaron shift in the frame 
as the camera tracks around them, and back again. The plot thus 
functions narratively, but Straub and Huillet simultaneously accomplish 
more than this. Their materialist use of the medium becomes apparent 
once again, this time through the contrast between the rapidly shifting 
background of the amphitheater and the slowly changing relations 
between Moses and Aaron. This dramatic separation of foreground and 
background has a strong two-dimensionalizing effect, similar in some 
ways to Godard’s lateral tracks in WEEKEND, LA CHISOISE, or TOUT 
VABIEN. 

The operatic form is of course by definition suited to the kind of gesticity 
favored by Brecht (recall, for instance, his opera, The Rise and Fall of 
the State Mahagonny) and Straub and Huillet’s direction of the 
performers’ movements. That direction is sensitive both to the demands 
of a Brechtian mise-en-scene, which keeps the arbitrary (as opposed to 
natural) aspect of those movements in view (i.e., that they are designed 
to signify not just to “be”) and to the demands of the music. Thus 
frequently the most memorable gestic moments occur at the opening or 
closing of a sung passage: Moses very slowly lowers his hand to his side 
as the music equally slowly dies. The young woman that sings shortly 
afterwards inaugurates her song by lowering her, black shawl from her 
face—uncovering her mouth to make way for the song. Or we might note 
the slump of the invalid woman at the end of her song or Moses’ final 



fall to the ground at the end of act two. It might be objected that such 
moments are not “social gests” in Brecht’s sense: 

“The social gest is the gest relevant to society, the gest that 

allows conclusion to be drawn about the social 

circumstances.” ! 18I 

But they do mark the social relation that exists between the spectator 
and what is on the screen. Such moments break any tendency to accept 
these images as a transparent “illusion of reality.” And also, of course, 
the gest in each of these cases serves to punctuate the opening or closing 
of an episode in a decisive manner, as suggested by Brecht: 

“The individual episodes have to be knotted together in such 

a way that the knots are easily noticed.” (Tot 

MOSES AND AARON is full of delightful details, such as occurs during 
Aaron’s miracle of turning water into blood. The camera is in close up 
on the pitcher, grasped by Aaron’s hands, and the blood that was poured 
from it onto the ground, while we hear Aaron singing. The striking 
moment comes when he stops singing and the fragments of his body 
that are in frame relax, the body tension necessary to singing is released, 
delicately underlining the relations between on- and off-screen space, 
between sound and image. The exact effect of such tiny details is 
difficult to verbalize, but MOSES AND AARON is full of such pleasures, 
particularly aural ones. We hear the sound of sheep and cows blending 
in with Schoenberg’s music at one point (recalling Bresson’s dictum that 
“noises must become music”), the sound of blood being poured on the 
altar, and of bowls breaking over the cliffs. There are frequent shots 
where we watch a frame evacuated of human presence to await the 
ending of the sound elements before the cut comes. This utter respect 
for the soundtrack (at points we watch a black screen to focus our 
listening) has always characterized Straub and Huillet’s work, and 
MOSES AND AARON is no exception. 

To get an idea of the complexity of the sound recording (nearly all the 
vocal sections were recorded live in the amphitheater on too of an 
orchestral track recorded in Vienna, which is not as simple as it sounds), 
read the dual account of the film’s shooting by Gregory Woods and 
Daniele Huillet which has recently been published in English in 
Enthusiasm, no. l, and in French in Cahiers du cinema. Indeed this 
work journal should be read not merely for its account of the musical 
recording complexities, but as a document that reveals the importance 
of process for Straub and Huillet, and the extraordinary integrity of their 
production. 

This review began by remarking upon the convergence of Brecht and 
Schoenberg in Straub and Huillet’s recent work, and it is appropriate to 
close in noting the apparent proximity of these figures’ views upon 
cinema. Brecht, as noted earlier, thought cinema to be “by nature static,” 
and that it should therefore “be presented as a succession of tableaux.” A 
critic has spoken of this approach to Edward II as “a fragile structure 




suspended in unrealistic space.” This is a concept that seems fruitful for 
a consideration of a Brechtian cinema, insofar as it focuses upon a re¬ 
functionalization of the notion of montage, of editing, such as we find in 
MOSES AND AARON in the lack of eyeline matches, of field and reverse 
shots, and so forth. Similarly in 1913 when it was proposed that 
Schoenberg’s Die Gliickliche Hand (The Lucky Hand) might be filmed, 
Schoenberg was quite emphatic about his orientation toward such a 
project: 

“My foremost wish is for something of the opposite of what 
the cinema generally aspires to. I want the utmost reality. 

The whole thing should have the effect (not of a dream) but 
of chords. Of music. It must never suggest symbols, or 
‘meaning, or thoughts, but simply the play of colors and 
forms ... just as music never drags around a meaning with 
it... so too this should simply be like sounds for the eye.” f2o! 

Straub and Huillet’s MOSES AND AARON manages to fulfill this desire 
to a considerable degree. But their claims for a specific radical content 
are in some respects undercut by the formal investigations of language 
which are aimed at the elimination of “meaning.” As Barthes has put it, 

“To create meaning is very easy, our whole mass culture 
elaborates meaning all day long; to suspend meaning is 
already an infinitely more complicated enterprise—it is an 
£ art.’”£2i) 

Straub and Huillet do, it seems to me, manage to “suspend meaning.” 
But that very suspension eliminates the possibility of any didactic 
political statement. This perhaps begins to explain the gap that opens up 
from time to time between the vision of their films encountered in 
interviews with them, and our actual experience of certain of their films. 
That this gap exists, however, should not be taken to indicate a fatal flaw 
but simply an arena for further thought, discussion, examination. For 
MOSES AND AARON, while of considerable significance for radical 
aesthetics and political thinking in broader terms, remains a film of 
uncommon beauty and intelligence, full of “sounds for the eye.” Straub 
and Huillet have not played Aaron to Schoenberg’s Moses. 

Appendix 

The Nazis were quick to recognize the political threat of their cultural 
antagonists, as Brecht for one observed after his session with the 
German censor with respect to cuts in KUHLE WAMPE. [See Screen, 
15:2, pp. 45-7, Brecht’s “A Small Contribution to the Theme of Realism.” 
] Thus Nazi opposition to Schoenberg’s musical practice was immediate, 
and their analysis in some respects acute, given their interests. 

The paragraphs that follow here come from a Nazi Dictionary of Music, 
published in the late thirties. [Translated from the German by Monica 
Weisauer.] This excerpt from the Nazi Dictionary demonstrates quite 
precisely one perspective from which Schoenberg’s work is indeed of 




revolutionary importance. (22) 


... Schoenberg began his career as composer initially as an epigone of 
Wagner (string sextet: “Verklarte Nacht” [“Transfigured Night”], 
“Gurrelieder” [“Songs of Gurra”], etc.) only to depart increasingly in the 
later course of his development from the traditional principles of all 
musical forms and creativity and finally—from his piano pieces op. 11 
onwards—consciously dispensed with them completely. “Thereby he 
upsets,” as is stated in the comprehensive publication Die Juden in 
Deutschland [The Jews in Germany], “the concepts of consonance and 
dissonance and thus our entire harmonic system, arrived at through a 
millennium-long development. In place of our occidental harmony, which 
is derived from the triad, he later, in a harmonic theory, seeks to 
establish theoretically his pettily contrived system of dissonance.” The 
so-called “twelve-tone music” invented by Schoenberg is also discussed 
here. 

“This twelve-tone music means in music the same thing as Jewish 
egalitarianism does in all other spheres of life: the 12 tones of the piano 
should be, under all circumstances, mutually and fully equal, they all 
must appear in equal frequency, and none is permitted to assume 
priority over the others. That represents, however, the total overthrow of 
the natural order of tones in the tonal principle of our classical music.” 
With these words Karl Blessinger characterizes in a brief outline 
Schoenberg’s principle of composition, one which from the Jewish 
viewpoint was praised as a great revolutionary invention in the area of 
music. 

The biased historical account which was perpetuated by Jewry, 
especially in the case of Schoenberg, is most clearly shown by drawing 
a comparison between the edition of the Riemann Music Lexicon, which 
was published by Riemann himself and the 11th edition (1929) which 
was edited by the Jew Alfred Einstein. Thus, Schoenberg is 
characterized by Riemann as “a composer who by the extravagances in 
the invoice of his newest works provokes protest”; his “harmonics” are 
called “a peculiar hodgepodge of theoretical backwardness and 
ultramodern negation of theory.” Further, Riemann in particular 
denounces Schoenberg’s tendency to negate everything which has 
existed up until now—the Jewish tactic of long standing, which was 
always used when it was necessary to destroy the cultural values of the 
host-nation and to replace them with their own (which they saw as the 
only valid ones). Riemann concluded his reflections with the 
ascertainment that “the artistic work which Schoenberg pretends to 
teach, today, thank God, is still strange to the collective sensibility.” 

With Einstein everything is now reversed. Here Schoenberg appears as 
“the typical representative or rather exponent of the new music.” The 
Jew Sigmund Pisling similarly wrote that “Schoenberg is by disposition 
similar to Columbus. He opened a new world of expression for music. 
Half-repressed melancholy, stammered apprehensions, presentiments 




which open the eye to the point of bursting, hysterics with which we all 
live, the multitude of spasms: they become tones.” 

Contrary to this, it must be established that Schoenberg’s appointment 
in Berlin has raised the greatest opposition in non-Jewish circles. In 
1925 the renowned musicologist Dr. Alfred Heub (the late publisher of 
Zeitscrift fur Musik (Journal of Music) wrote that “the position of Arnold 
Schoenberg as head of one of the three master’s classes for 
composition at the Prussian Academy of Arts in Berlin signifies a blow 
against German music which at this time is unsurpassed as a 
provocation ...The time of Schoenberg’s hysterical spasms and shivers 
in music is now passed ... And now, when German music is just 
beginning to recover, one dares reward this man’s false doctrines with 
the highest national honors, to emphasize his supposed greatness, 
showing that one is concerned with neither the development nor the 
growth of German music. This means a challenge and, if honestly 
considered, a trial of strength between Germanity and specifically 
Jewish spiritual conceptions of music.” 

Also, it should be noted, that Schoenberg, after his emigration from 
Germany, was soon forgotten—a quick, but just sentence of history. 


Notes 

l. Schoenberg’s Jewish descent and reconversion to the Jewish faith in 
1933, along with his aesthetic modernism, did not make Germany a 
congenial place to live in the thirties. He was dismissed from his post as 
professor at the Prussian Academy of Fine Arts in Berlin in 1933 (he had 
been there since 1924), and he moved via Spain to the United States, 
where he settled in Hollywood, teaching at the University of California. 

Brecht’s departure from Germany was necessitated by his Marxist 
beliefs, and he lived successively in Denmark, Finland and then, from 
1941-7, in Santa Monica, California. The Nazi authorities deprived 
Brecht of his German citizenship in 1935. 

2u See Jameson’s chapter on T.W. Adorno, in Marxism and Form 
(Princeton: Princeton Press, 1971), in which he attacks Adorno partly on 
the basis of the latter’s high evaluation of Schoenberg’s importance. 

3. “A History of the Scratch Orchestra” by Rod Eley in Stockhausen 
Serves Imperialism, ed. Cornelius Cardew (London, 1974), p. 12. 

4^ Straub and Huillet are themselves responsible for the English 
translation (used for the subtitles) of Schoenberg’s German libretto. All 
quotations in this article are from Straub and Huillet’s translation 
unless otherwise stated. 

5* Willi Reich, Schoenberg: A Critical Biography (London: Longman, 
1971), p. 183. 



(L Charles Rosen , Arnold Schoenberg (NY: Viking, 1975), p. 94. 

2+ Moses and Aaron, Philips 6500 836-837, boxed 2-record set. The 
recording is by the musicians, singers, and conductor for Straub and 
Huillet’s film and only exists because of their decision to make the film. 

Schoenberg’s Letters, ed. Erwin Stein, Letter no. 244 (London: Faber, 
1964). 

Ibid., Letter no. 151. 
io. Ibid., Letter no. 224. 

11 ^ Journal of the Royal College of Art (London), January 1976, p. 95. 
liLlbid., p. 92. 

13. The distance here referred to is both physical and psychical: physical 
insofar as we are not given a close shot to clarity; for instance, the 
precise qualities of the knife or the textures of the cloth that are being 
examined. We are given no very detailed or specific if formation in these 
shots and thus remain outside these actions. At which point we are 
already talking of a psychical distancing of the spectator that enables 
him/her to cast a critical eye upon what is being presented on the screen 
rather than passively accept it as a natural “slice of life,” presenting “the 
world as it is.” An important aspect of this distance is that it draws 
attention simultaneously to the signifying activity as well as to what is 
signified. The tableaux structure of this sequence avoids any potential 
“naturalization” of the image. What is at work here, then, is 
fundamentally a Brechtian alienation effect, one that in this instance 
clarifies the social relations not of the figures on the screen but between 
those figures and the spectator. 

14. K. H. Roberts and W. Sharpies, A Primer for Film-making (AY: 
Pegasus, 1971), p. 145. I'm grateful to Ron Burnett for drawing this to 
my attention. 

15. Rosen, op cit. p. 94. 

16. T.W. Adorno, Prisms (London, 1967), pp. 153-4. See also Adorno’s 
The Philosophy of Modern Music (London, 1973, first published in 
1948). 

1 A Ibid. p. 153. 

18. Brecht on Theater, ed. John Willet (NY: Hill and Wang, 1964), pp. 

104-5- 

iq. Ibid. p. 201. 

20. Schoenberg’s Letters. Letter no. 18. 

21. Roland Barthes, Critical Essays (Evanston: Northwestern Press, 


1972), p. 272. 


22. 1 have arguedthis idea more fully in an article entitled 
“INTRODUCTION TO ARNOLD SCHOENBERG’S ‘ACCOMPANIMENT 
FOR A CINEMATOGRAPHIC SCENE’: Schoenberg: Brecht: 

Straub/Huillet,” in Purdue University Film Studies Annual, Summer 
1976. 
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I interviewed Jean-Marie Straub and Daniele Huillet on two occasions 
in the fall of 1975, once during the New York Film Festival where they 
screened MOSES AND AARON, and again when they Passed through 
New York on the return leg of their month-long tour of the United 
States. The interviews were conducted largely in French, with some 
English and German. I am very grateful to Sarah Siskind, whose French 
is much better than mine, for all her help in translating. 

What follows is a severely edited combination of the transcripts of those 
talks. It has been worked out in full cooperation with Straub and Huillet 
and has their approval. While the interview is “official” in this sense, it 
by no means represents a definitive statement of their views on 
anything. It’s just another attempt to prompt discussion of their films. 

The interview was conducted under certain conditions which may be 
self-evident but ought still to be openly identified. 

1) Because I wanted it to be as accurate as possible in presenting their 
ideas, Straub and Huillet were given final editorial privilege. Reliability 
was sometimes purchased at the price of narrowing the discussion. For 
example, in the original transcript there were some long digressions on 
the work of other directors (Godard in particular). I would have kept 
these in the final version, but Straub and Huillet asked that they be 
taken out as “too confused.” The deletions stand without comment. 

2) There was a language problem. To save time the tapes of the talks 
were transcribed and translated in a single step. Daniele Huillet, who 
reads and speaks English well, then read through the transcripts and 
made the necessary additions and corrections. Later Daniele suggested 
that residual difficulties with English had prevented the interview from 
improving much during editing. Her tendency had been to cut sections 
out rather than work them through, to delete rather than clarity and 




explain. In retrospect, it’s clear we should have first offered Straub and 
Huillet a direct transcription in French rather than English, solicited all 
corrections in French, and then translated the completed new text. At 
the time I was rushing to make a deadline. 

So much for special problems. More generally: 

1) Many readers of the interviews with Straub and Huillet that have 
appeared in Cahiers du cinema, Filmkritik, Enthusiasm, and elsewhere 
have found the discussion of their politics very frustrating. Some would 
even say evasive. The interview below offers little solace on this score. 

As part of his response to my question about the film’s audience, for 
example, Jean-Marie Straub remarks, 

“It is the dividing lines that make one’s public. And the 
dividing lines end up in one way or another being lines which 
correspond to the lines of class, and class struggle.” This may 
seem more provocative than illuminating. 

I think that Straub and Huillet have been unfairly criticized on this 
central issue of their political interest and sincerity. It seems that what 
has been sometimes taken as evasiveness is simply an unwillingness to 
traffic in slogans, and an awareness of the difficulties that beset any 
serious political discussion in this age of social democrats. It remains 
welcome news, however, that Straub and Huillet have agreed to another 
interview which will center specifically on the political significance and 
direction of their work. Presumably the usual criticisms of their films 
will be taken up. Such criticism include the following—that they are 
geared to an elite audience of film buffs, pose no threat to the society 
they claim to attack, engage in formalist antics with no identifiable 
subject matter, and are humorless (the demand for humor being raised 
in common by Horace, Brecht, Kleinhans, and Feyerabend. And perhaps 
some unusual criticisms too. JUMP CUT people will prepare questions. 
Martin Walsh will mediate. 

2) When Straub and Huillet “answer” their critics, they make implicit 
appeal to a certain analysis of capitalist society and the possibilities of 
autonomous production within it. Without the analysis, the answers 
remain incoherent, but the articulation of that analysis is not something 
they themselves have pursued in print. Instead they make films. It 
would remain a useful project to try to reconstruct a theory 
contemporary with their filmic practice. Such a theory might draw 
heavily from Adorno’s aesthetics. As justification, it would not try to put 
Straub and Huillet’s work beyond the reach of critical discussion. On the 
contrary, it would aim to make that discussion more sensible, by 
specifying what is up for grabs, or what would be required of an 
immanent critique of their work. The more modest and immediate hope 
would be to demonstrate the sheer plausibility of what they are doing 
within argument unbounded by the context of their work alone. I'll try 
to do this in a later issue of JUMP CUT. 



ROGERS: Let’s talk some about MOSES AND AARON. What first 
interested you in making a film of the opera when you saw it in 1959? 

STRAUB: I attended the opera because I had become vaguely interested 
in Schoenberg, but I didn't know at all what I was about to see. People 
had simply told me to see it because it was interesting. And when I 
finally did see it, it really moved me. Immediately I got ahold of the 
libretto and the score, and realized that what I had seen was not at all 
what Schoenberg had imagined. Not what he had planned. 

ROGERS: What were his intentions in composing the work? 

STRAUB: I think it’s simple enough. He wanted to provoke and rally the 
audience. Such a work in 1930 or 1932 was an incredible provocation. At 
that time of course anti-Semitism was institutionalizing itself. It’s an old 
Story, that goes from Paris to Vienna, and from Vienna to Germany, a 
story the Jewish bourgeoisie has always refused to believe. They refuse 
to believe in an explosion of anti-Semitism and violence. They always 
felt that they would be able to find shelter, that anti-Semitism would 
only affect Jews of other classes. Given this attitude, Schoenberg has 
written a work that is intended as a provocation and rallying force. From 
the point of view of an artist, it is important to understand that. He 
wanted to make an equivalent for the Jewish people of what The Passion 
of Saint Matthew is for Christians. At least that’s my impression. 

Before he wrote MOSES AND AARON Schoenberg had attacked anti- 
Semitism violently. That’s shown by the two letters to Kandinsky in 1923 
that we have cited (in INTRODUCTION TO A CINEMAGRAPHIC 
ACCOMPANIMENT BY ARNOLD SCHOENBERG [hereafter 
INTRODUCTION]. That’s a short that was shown with MOSES AND 
AARON at the New York festival, script available in Screen, Spring 
1976). That was a pretty rare thing. There was no other Jew that 
attacked like that at that time. To the contrary, the Jews at that time 
practiced what they called the “politics of the ostrich,” saying to 
themselves, 

“Maybe it’s not true, and even if it is true, it won't touch us. 

We're respectable people, and the Christians with when we 
share every day by a pact of class, are not going to eliminate 
us. So if the Jews are exterminated, it will only be the poor 
schmucks who get it.” 

And there were many artists at the time who thought that “because we 
are artists we will be spared.” For example we heard from Michel Gielen, 
the director of the orchestra for the film, about what happened to his 
father. His father was a theater director, quite famous and respected. 
And his mother was Jewish. It was not until 1938 that the family fled 
Germany, which is very very late. And they left so late because he 
thought his position as an artist would protect him. He was Herr 
Professor, and he had friends in high places, even near Goebbels. The 



crematories came late, in ‘42. The anti-Semitism up until 1938 had only 
reached to the small merchants and craftsmen and so on. Those were 
the people they were taking. Not world renowned artistes. And so he 
thought until the end that he would be spared. 

This attitude of, “No, not us, they won't take us,” was common to the 
entire class of bourgeois Jews, and it was against this that Schoenberg 
was an exception. After the first letter to Kandinsky, Kandinsky replied 
and said, 

“Well, of course, you're unique, Schoenberg. You know that. 

We respect you. You're not like the other Jews.” 

And Schoenberg declares in the second letter that he doesn't want to be 
anything other than a Jew. In refusing to be an exception, he was 
unique. The letters to Kandinsky were not all he did of course. At a time 
when most Jews were afraid even to defend themselves, Schoenberg 
openly attacked the bourgeoisie. This was through the ‘20s, and then in 
1930 he goes on to write Moses and Aaron. He was very aware of what 
he was going. It was an immense provocation. 

ROGERS: I asked about his intentions because I had read in Richard 
Roud’s book on your films that you wanted to make a Marxist movie 
about an anti-Marxist opera. 

STRAUB: Right, that’s from Richard Roud. It’s not exactly what I meant. 
As I recall, I said something, and then he rewrote the sentences. What is 
certain is that Schoenberg is anti-Communist. He didn't hide it. But 
given that foremost he was a Jew, he had a sense of dialectic, which is 
not yet a materialist dialectic, but is at least a dialectic. And that is his 
first step. Furthermore, his work pushed him very far, especially since it 
takes as its object history itself. In Schoenberg we see a very serious 
artist who is deeply involved with music, and whose involvement shut 
him off, systematically and voluntarily, from the world. But given that 
his general sensibilities and mind were not totally cut off from the 
world, he was able to hear, as he put it, the immense cry that was 
encircling the world. It was a cry which penetrated him completely, into 
his nerves and eyes and ears, that was necessarily translated into his 
musical work. 

ROGERS: The art absorbed the political impulse. 

STRAUB: Right. His work was all there was. There was nothing else, so 
it had to come out in his work. Now Schoenberg was certainly an anti- 
Communist, as declared in those same letters to Kandinsky. In fact, in a 
typical petty bourgeois way he declares that communism is not possible 
because there is not enough food on the earth for everyone to eat. And 
he confuses Lenin with Stalin in his writings. For him they're all in the 
same bag. Hans Eisler, who was a Marxist and belonged to a party, 
always spoke with very great admiration of Schoenberg. 


But Eisler distinguishes in Moses and Aaron between words and the 



music. Eisler was very impressed with Schoenberg the musician, but 
thought that when he opened his mouth, he was just another petit 
bourgeois. And so Eisler argues for this divorce between the two parts of 
the opera, the words and the music. 

I think however that Eisler is wrong, and that the work really is a unity. 
This is the conclusion that I've come to, more and more surely, as I've 
studied over the text of the opera and listened to the music 
accompanying it, to the structure and rhythm of the music. Eisler is 
wrong. 

Most of all, the film is an idea. One cannot say simply that Schoenberg 
identifies himself with Moses, and that that is the way the opera should 
be interpreted. One cannot say he identifies completely with Moses 
because he shows Moses as clearly inhuman. Rather, the identification is 
with the idea, and this is the way the opera should be read. But then 
there are two ways to interpret that idea. The opera is not a Marxist 
work because it still believes in prophets and divine revelation. But one 
can also believe in this idea in another way, not as, coming to the 
demigod from above, but discovering that in fact it comes from below, 
from the people. And that is what the film does from the beginning. It 
doesn't talk about the burning bush. Rather, the burning bush becomes 
the people. You can hear them singing. 

So taking a work which claimed to be anti-Marxist but which is, in a 
profound way, a sort of dialectical work, and one which demands our 
respect from an historical point of view, the problem becomes one of 
presenting a reading of this work, a work which sees itself as anti- 
Marxist, but becomes not un-Marxist or non-Marxist. That is, I believe 
we can read the work as an object of Marxist reflection. And that is what 
the film is. 

Schoenberg was very prudent in his work. To give another example, 
when he talks about the “chosen people,” there is a mystical idea there, 
which is not a Marxist idea, but which he neither takes as an end in 
itself. The idea of the chosen people is instrumental. It enables a step 
into history, as it were, and is a means to something else. Subsequently, 
of course, the idea became an oppression. It became institutionalized. 
We have to start again every day. And when something becomes 
institutionalized it loses its revolutionary potential. 

ROGERS: In making it an “object of Marxist reflection,” how would you 
compare your relation to Schoenberg’s work with your treatment of the 
stories from Boll’s Billiards at Half-Past Nine or Brecht’s The Business 
Affairs of Mr. Julius Cesar that serve as a starting point for other 
movies? NOT RECONCILED and HISTORY LESSONS, respectively? 
Superficially, MOSES AND AARON demonstrates a much greater 
fidelity to the “text,” by which I mean the words and music together, 
which just makes more pointed the specifically cinematic ways in which 
you subvert its meaning. 


STRAUB: To start with, from the Boll stories we cut a lot, really 



enormously. Even though we cut in the Brecht novel, we had a very 
different attitude. We cut there, but we didn't cut in whole blocks, only 
between blocks. And then with the Corneille (OTHAN) we didn't cut at 
all. And we didn't cut at all in Schoenberg. Also with Brecht, when we 
cut we didn't cut the interior, so to speak. We didn't cut into the 
economic discourses, but only made anecdotal cuts. So there we didn't 
really put Brecht in question. 

In the case of Schoenberg the differences between the film and the opera 
start externally. The first change we made relates to the Schoenberg’s 
intentions, but not to the text itself. He wrote out detailed instructions 
on the size of the chorus. It involved having some people actually 
singing, and others just filling up space. We decided to keep the chorus 
small and limited to people who were really singing. 

Second, and this is much more important, when Schoenberg worked out 
his scenes for the stage, he didn't have to imagine them in a very precise 
manner. He imagined a number of scenes, within which several things 
would be going on at the same time. Little by little the opera advances in 
simultaneity. We reduced this simultaneity to a succession for the film. 

Third, in approaching the idea of the burning bush, there is not only a 
bush, but the bush transforms itself. There are the sky, the rocks, and 
the mountain. In going through this, there is not just a refutation of the 
bush, as we said before, but the film also asserts a continuity. That is, all 
the themes of the film are there, even the mountain. In the second part 
of the first scene in the dialogue with the bush, there is this continuity 
which we introduce, which is not seen by Schoenberg. 

Then the presentation of things not in a simultaneity, but a succession. 
Now what does it mean to systematically transform a simultaneity into a 
succession? Without making it overly systematic or evident, we put the 
text in question through realizing a continuity that in a way demystifies 
things, that demystifies the drama from the beginning. This 
demystification proceeds not only from the established continuity, but 
because everything takes place In the same amphitheater, except for the 
third act. 

Louis Seguin wrote in the Quinzaine Litteraire that the amphitheater 
transforms all the theatrical representation into Jacobin theatre, 
meaning that really in an historical sense. It is in classical decor. 

Squared stones and all. Well-adjusted stones and nothing else! Which 
for him is classical decor. The idea of the open air, the conduct of the 
drama within this open space, for him makes the opera into Jacobin 
theatre. (1) 

So there are several little subversions that put the text in question. There 
is a similarity in the way that we have treated the dramatic simultaneity 
of Schoenberg and what Godard does systematically in NUMERO 
DEUX, even if his way and our way of treating the story seem on first 
look completely opposed. 



ROGERS: Unfortunately I haven't seen NUMERO DEUX yet, so I can't 
compare them. 

STRAUB: There’s something else we might mention. That is that the 
emotional relation or rapport you have with the characters of Moses and 
Aaron in the film is not exactly the same as what you have in the opera. 
In the film I think we've somehow pushed the relation between the two. 
Their antagonism is exacerbated. And above all, I think it’s clear in the 
film that even though Moses is essentially right, after he has imprisoned 
Aaron, his role is finished. He has no more means of communication 
with the people, since, as the opera repeats again and again, Aaron is the 
mouthpiece of Moses, the only means by which Moses can express 
himself. And so what remains in the end is just Moses’ one idea of 
constantly renewed faith in the desert, and the people. I think that is 
where the film takes a somewhat different meaning than the opera. 
Moses’ limits are clear at the end of the film. And there is a second 
lesson from the film, more clearly expressed than in the opera: “Beware 
of prophets.” 

Aaron is proportionally strengthened. A guy I know who knows the 
opera by heart said that it’s the first tine he had encountered an Aaron 
so strong that he had been interested in that figure. So often one makes 
a caricature of Aaron, the caricature of an opportunist, instead of 
assuming that he is a man who tries in good faith to communicate 
Moses’ ideas, at least for a while. 

HUILLET: In the opera houses they were never able to see Aaron as 
someone who really loves the people. 

ROGERS: And how do you produce this different effect? 

STRAUB: In the last scene with Aaron singing at the end of the second 
act, we show him and not Moses. And so he becomes more important at 
that point. Often throughout the rest of the work, we have chosen to 
show Aaron. Not to make him systematically more important, but just 
because we didn't want Moses to be the central, or only character. Also 
in the last scene it’s very clear that we give as much attention to Aaron 
as to Moses, so that Moses is not really alone as victor there. 

ROGERS: But it’s not, as Stuart Byron has suggested in his review in 
The Real Paper, that Moses is the monotheist and Aaron the materialist, 
presumably with you siding with Aaron. 

STRAUB: No, not at all. That’s a mechanical conception of the dialectic. 
In the film it was necessary to avoid making either Moses or Aaron the 
central character. In making this balance between the two, it becomes a 
film without a hero, as Corneille would have said. 

ROGERS: So that whatever victory there is, it’s the people’s. 

STRAUB: Not a victory already, but something the people have to 
invent. They have to start completely from scratch. But at least at this 



point you know that you have to start from “zero,” that you have to start 
from the bottom rather than from up above. And that’s the whole idea. 

ROGERS: Which is more than simple praise of what Roud called a 
“great utopian step into the desert.” 

HUILLET: I think what we meant by the idea of Moses moving into the 
desert was not an end, of course, but simply that a people always has to 
be moving. Not to settle. 

STRAUB: Not to settle either materially or ideologically. There are two 
parts to the idea of Moses. There is the idea of monotheism, which is not 
a personal invention. It’s the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. It takes 
hold at this time because this is the right time in history for this idea, the 
right time to uproot the Hebrew people from Egyptian civilization, and 
their servitude. It’s a collective idea. The other idea of Moses is not as 
clearly expressed. Perhaps that’s because he only has it at the end when 
he says, 

“You will always, over and over again, be thrown from the 
height of your success.” 

That second idea, I think, will make the film unsuccessful here in the 
United States. Because here we come to the end, and Moses is totally 
isolated. He’s come to power through violence and assassination. He’s 
lost his mouthpiece. And there’s this second idea, which people here in 
the U.S. will not accept, since they live in a society that is still based on 
the idea of success. 

HUILLET: And people are aware of, conscious of, the threat to their 
success. 

STRAUB: All of a sudden you see this reaction in the audiences that 
have seen the film. The bourgeoisie cannot accept this film, because it 
says something at the end that they don't want to admit. It says, 

“It can't last. The established order just can't last.” 

If the crisis doesn't come tomorrow, it will come after tomorrow, in ten 
years or three years or three months. The markets will just disappear. In 
fact they are already disappearing. There is a revolution, really, that is 
possible in Europe. There’s a possibility of throwing out the American 
imperialists. I don't just mean NATO or something. Anyway, it reminds 
us of going back to Paris once and seeing MONSIEUR VERDOUX, 
which had a terrible effect on audiences at the time, when they were 
expecting some sort of economic crisis. There was a terrible reaction to 
this film, undoubtedly for the same reason. They refuse films which talk 
of certain things at certain times. 

HUILLET: I was just thinking, that’s probably why they always leave out 
the third act, the one without music. The second part of the idea is too 
subversive. 



STRAUB: It’s more satisfying that way. Then the opera ends with the 
defeat of Moses, the defeat of the progressive idea. And that sort of 
production leaves out the process that Schoenberg doesn't make explicit 
in the work. But it is implicit in the transition from the second to the 
third act, which is simply the taking of power by Moses. This is the 
taking of power in the strictest sense of the word, according to the 
situation as it is recounted in the Bible, which is told even before it 
started, through the reading of the Bible text at the very beginning of the 
film. When they leave the third act out, they leave Moses just on his 
knees, the great idea defeated, and without the transition to power. It is 
his taking power again that upsets him as a religious character, that 
makes him again a strong character. 

ROGERS: Before you mentioned the similarity between your treatment 
of the narrative structure of MOSES AND AARON and what Godard 
does in NUMERO DEUX. Although I haven't seen that film, it is true 
that you and Godard, and very few other radical filmmakers, have 
systematically set about “opening up” film. In a way, it’s analogous to 
Brecht’s demand that criticism should open up completed texts, 
rendering them incomplete. If the first general demand we can make of 
radical intellectuals is the disintegration of bourgeois ideology, the first 
demand we can make of our radical filmmakers is the now cliched 
“deconstruction of cinematic language.’ ’ 

STRAUB: But of course that’s not enough. In Paris nowadays nobody 
talks about anything but the deconstruction of cinematic language. A 
revolution in cinematographic language is what they look for. But that’s 
clearly not enough at all. There are two good examples now of films 
which reconcile the demands of critics and the intellectual bourgeoisie 
in all of Paris, the thinking and the non-thinking. These films by 
Fassbinder (FIRST RIGHT OF FREEDOM or FOX) and Techine 
(FRENCH PROVINCIAL) are saluted by both the left and the right. For 
example, in (the weekly paper) France Dimanche, they wrote that the 
films of Techine have gone further than those of Godard. Techine is a 
guy who is not stupid. He’s even partly conscious, and has some talent. 
But what he’s done is made a film designed to seduce the whole world, 
which can therefore reconcile everyone in the world with everyone else. 
But anyway, this film is an example that has revolutionized cinematic 
language. There’s an obvious problem here, that such a “revolution” 
doesn't go far enough. It’s indispensable, but not sufficient, a “necessary 
but not sufficient condition,” as in algebra. 

ROGERS: I meant the deconstruction as a necessary preparation for a 
political cinema. After returning to degree zero, or the starting point, 
one could begin to build again, only differently. As in Godard’s claim to 
“reinvention” of camera angles and the tracking shot in TOUT VA BIEN, 
commencing what one critic called the construction of a new “grammar” 
for political film. Hasn't this been a main preoccupation in your work, 
maybe most self-consciously in THE BRIDEGROOM, THE ACTRESS, 
AND THE PIMP? 



STRAUB: I don't believe in the cinema. Even when it’s Godard who says 
these things, it’s interesting and has meaning, but it gives me a stomach 
ache. I don't fetishize the cinema at all. I think of it as an instrument, a 
tool. I could say that the deconstruction one makes in THE 
BRIDEGROOM, THE ACTRESS, AND THE PIMP is interesting, but the 
whole film is the history, the story, of a hatred and that is all. The hatred 
is affirmed at the beginning, in the inscription on the wall: 

“Stupid old Germany. I hate it over here. I hope I can go 

soon.” 

Then there is the street with the girls (sic). Then there is the play, which 
contains the characters that place themselves against the inscription 
from Mao printed on the back wall. That says, “Even if the arch 
reactionaries are still, today, tomorrow, the day after tomorrow...” Again 
it’s hidden, you can't read it. The enemy is flexible, anyway. And in front 
of all this is a very precise spectacle. It’s not only a parody of bourgeois 
theater. The characters who appear later are within it, and the class 
struggle begins to appear within it. 

Then there’s the threat of the pimp with the police, and the gunshot, and 
the black man is there. In fact the whole film is really the point of view of 
the black man. He is at the same time a spectator of the theatrical play, 
and a guy who moves along the street in Munich in the car, where the 
girls (sic) are at night with their umbrellas, and the motorists accost 
them. And later he’s the boy who is married by a Jesuit in a Catholic 
liturgical theatrical scene and is at the same time partner and outside of 
the whole thing. 

The film is a look entirely at Western decadence. And finally there is the 
gunshot of the girl (sic) who has married the black and who doesn't even 
hesitate to shoot, because her hatred liberates her, or rather, it liberates 
itself. One sees clearly at the end of the film that there is a liberated 
Utopia, but the girl (sic) is burned. She is burned by her hatred. 

And in HISTORY LESSONS the film does not consist really of those 
parts of it that would interest someone like Michael Snow for example. 
Above all, the film has a subject. And the reflection on the “language”— 
I'll use that term although I don't really believe in it—actually, reflection 
on the instrument and the methods you use in the cinema are only 
interesting because in HISTORY LESSONS, for example, it is the story 
of a crisis of conscience. There’s the birth of the political conscience of a 
young man who is completely unconscious, naive, in the beginning, who 
is in compliance with the banker, and who suddenly begins to see. The 
film tells a story of the birth of anger, which explodes at the end. The 
fountain continues to run over and above the gunshot. But there is an 
anger, a wrath, that explodes, that bursts, that is given birth to, which I 
hope is like the stream in the middle of the film. All the rest is not very 
important. You just have to do it. You have to have methods of dividing. 
Dividing not only the public, but also the ways that you choose, the 
instruments that you choose. But if it’s only to divide cinema, to divide 
itself, that is not very interesting. That’s like the serpent biting its tail. 



HUILLET: That’s a favorite metaphor of his. 

STRAUB: There’s also a question of responsibility. 

ROGERS: To whom? To the left? STRAUB: Yes, well... 

ROGERS: Do you see a leftist audience for your films, or see them aiding 
in particular struggles? You've been quoted as saying that CHRONICLE 
OF ANNA MAGDALENA BACH was your contribution to the fight of the 
Vietnamese people against U.S. imperialism. 

STRAUB: That quote’s been used before and I'd like a chance to clarity 
it. The remark was made as a provocation, and it has little to do with 
this subject when you understand its context. It was made at a time 
when the bombardment of Hanoi was at its peak. The film was being 
presented to some industry people to see if the film was going to be 
distributed, to see if there was a possibility of distribution in Munich or 
broader distribution. And that morning we saw in the newspapers that 
the bombing of Hanoi had begun again, and we said simply, at that 
moment, showing the film to those people, that the film was dedicated 
to the Vietcong. We never said it was a contribution to their struggle. 
Only that the film was dedicated to the Vietcong. And we added that we 
hoped the Vietcong would not have, to struggle on for ten more years 
against American imperialism, the way we had to struggle for ten years 
for this film to finance it. And I also said at the time that the film was 
made for, was aimed at, an audience of peasants. And that, at that 
moment, was a provocation. 

But seriously, I think it is a film that would have given a lot of 
information and have a lot of interest for an audience of peasants in 
Germany. And I also said that I would like to have OTHON seen by 
workers in Paris. They've never been told that Corneille is impossible to 
understand, nor that he has an “obsession” with politics. They know 
nothing of Corneille, nor how the French bourgeois intellectuals would 
like to present Corneille, or depict him in the theater. I think also that 
OTHON is a film that threatens not just a class but a clique of power, 
and that the French bourgeoisie recognizes this and is threatened by it. 
Workers, having no interest that would be attacked, could watch the film 
more calmly, more serenely. 

I think these films find their audience in dividing. One divides the 
audience, and there is the difference between the films that I make and 
those of, for example, Techine: One reconciles the world, the other 
divides it. It is the dividing lines that make one’s public. And the 
dividing lines end up in one way or another being lines which 
correspond to the lines of class, and class struggle. I believe that, or, I 
hope that. 

The other night we attended a screening of a few of our films, including 
INTRODUCTION. And a fellow came up after them and said my early 
films were very interesting, but in INTRODUCTION there was too much 



cliche in showing the B-52’s at the end. I said “What do you want?” I was 
shocked by the reaction, but also pleased by it, because it showed a 
division within the audience, within the audience for these films. For 
this guy said that he had uncovered my obsession, an obsession which 
he noted as more and more evident in the later films, an obsession with 
the class struggle. And seeing this more in the later films, it bothered 
him. 

HUILLET: He said that now the films comprise a “continuity,” not a 
“dialogue.” 

STRAUB: And there was another word he used which was even more 
revealing actually. He said the film was too “affirmative.” 

ROGERS: Could you comment more specifically on the Fassbinder and 
Techine films? 

HUILLET: Really I don't think it’s possible for us to comment on these 
films. The problem is that when we see these films and they disgust us, 
then we don’t go back a second time and think about them a lot to figure 
out how to analyze them. 

STRAUB: It’s more than that. We are simply not interested in films like 
MERCHANT OF FOUR SEASONS or THE BITTER TEARS OF PETRA 
VON KANT. We didn't even sit through the whole film once. And on the 
other hand I don't want to say that Fassbinder is a fascist, that he’s a 
conscious fascist in this way. He is now being attacked for this very 
latest film (MOTHER KUSTER'S RIDE TO HEAVEN), but I can only say 
that for me the development of his films is logical, and that the latest 
film can be seen in the earlier ones, that his films have been this way for 
a long time. It is the same with Louis Malle. 

Let’s talk just a minute about Louis Malle. He’s a member of my 
generation, and completely engaged within the system. Frankly I can say 
without problems that after I saw the early film of Louis Malle, ZAZIE 
DANS LE METRO, I just didn't want to see any more. I saw the film and 
I thought there was something about the film that was fascistic. At the 
tine the left in Germany saw the film as anti-fascist. 

It’s the same with Rossellini. The critics thought THE RISE OF LOUIS 
THE 14TH was a masterpiece. And then there were the other films, on 
Pascal, Socrates, and so on. And then this last film, ANNO UNO. And 
now one sees that the journals have discovered something. Especially 
the journal of the Communist Party in Italy, but also more left journals 
now disclaim this film. They announce it as “ignoble,” but I, well, I don't 
see the difference! I'm sure that film is ignoble and base, but the others 
are the same! They only give the impression that they're not. It’s all 
because the critics don't see the films, they see the subjects. 

HUILLET: In the MERCHANT OF FOUR SEASONS, the critics who see 
the film are not fruit handlers, they are not merchants of four seasons. 
But then they see films like the one Fassbinder just made, which is about 



the political class... 


STRAUB: Which is the bourgeoisie, even if it’s the left, or extreme left. 
And they look away, they decry it. It’s like Rossellini’s last film, where he 
shows the Italian CP, where they appear like Chicago gangsters. Perhaps 
if you quizzed the bureaucrats in the Italian CP, they would say that they 
were not at all in agreement with what they wrote in their papers about 
the earlier Rossellini films, saying that they were masterpieces; maybe 
the people who read the reviews disagreed; maybe they knew the films 
were not masterpieces at all. But anyway, that was the line, that’s what 
was said about Rossellini all through the sixties. And then suddenly the 
last one was an infamy, it was this disgusting film, and so on. And all 
this because the people writing the reviews are finally struck personally 
by it, because now they are the gangsters, it is they that the film is about. 
They see that they are in the film. “My God,” they say, “that’s us. He’s 
portraying us as gangsters!” and they rebel against it. 

Just like in Berlin, where people who used to throw themselves after 
Fassbinder now are changing their mind. The students, who had 
admired Fassbinder so much, are now trashing him, and trying to get 
the films withdrawn, because he’s talking about them in his last films. In 
this latest film it becomes clear that what he is doing is not going to 
work. But it is only because for the first time he deals with a subject that 
is directly, immediately, obviously political. Here the unreality of what 
he is doing is clear. But this shows again how criticism is in the hands of 
the bourgeoisie. Because he can deal with other subjects, as in 
MERCHANT OF FOUR SEASONS. And when he does, no one protests. 
They rave. Because the film is not directed at them. The subject is not 
people of the same class. 

HUILLET: But one can't use the term “fascist” loosely. It’s a precise 
term, with a certain historical meaning. 

STRAUB: Yes, you're right. It’s wrong to say Fassbinder is a fascist 
exactly. It’s better to say simply that he’s very, oh, unpolitical. Or better, 
he is very irresponsible. We have to return to Schoenberg’s vocabulary 
in a way, when he talks about working with certain people who are 
responsible, and the impossibility of working with people who lack that 
responsibility. Fassbinder is irresponsible. And at this point of time in 
Germany, when anti-communism is flourishing, he is completely 
irresponsible. But his irresponsibility was just as great when he talked 
the way he did in BITTER TEARS OF PETRA VoN KANT and THE 
MERCHANT OF FOUR SEASONS, as in KATZELMACHER, and THE 
AMERICAN SOLDIER. 

ROGERS: I'd like to ask about what you see as the main influences on 
your work. You started working with Bresson in ... 

STRAUB (interrupting): No, I never worked with Bresson. There have 
been errors of translation on this. I never worked with Bresson. I never 
worked with Renoir. I never worked with Astruc. I never worked with 
Abel Gance. The only director I ever worked with in any way was 



Rivette, and all I did there was carry valises. I did it because it was a 
reunion of friends, and they didn't have money to pay for assistants. I 
was very happy to do it, of course, but my entire role was limited to 
carrying about valises. The error of my working with Bresson dates back 
to an early biography printed in Filmkritik under Patalas, I'm not sure 
exactly when. At the time when all the films that I'm supposed to have 
worked on were being made, in fact, I wasn't even living in Paris. I used 
to hitchhike to Paris often to see movies, and occasionally I would have 
the opportunity to go into a studio and watch them filming, for an hour 
or two, or sometimes a day. But it was really just like looking through a 
keyhole. 

ROGERS: But you would count Bresson as a great influence on your 
work, wouldn't you? 

STRAUB: I have great admiration for LES DAMES DU BOIS DE 
BOULOGNE and for DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST, and he has 
certainly influenced our work. But his later movies I don't like at all. 
LANCELOT DU LAC, for example, holds no interest for me at all. 

It’s difficult to talk about my influences. Richard Roud always says that 
my culture is German culture, which is not true. I have the cultural 
training of a French university student, and no specific or deep training 
in German literary culture. I learned my German in first grade, during 
the war, did my extensive studies in French literature, and was in 
Germany really for the first tine in 1956. And then on the contrary, he 
says I have French cinematographic culture, citing Bresson and 
Gremillon as influences. Gremillon interests me very much, as a true 
communist filmmaker. But I haven't had a chance to look at his films 
carefully at all. And with Bresson, I saw those two early films, and I'm 
sure they influenced me greatly, but I'm not able to say just how. So I 
will leave such comparisons to people who know all of both of our work. 

But really I think my most important influences in terms of films were 
from German directors. When I look over Fritz Lang’s German movies 
and U.S. movies again, I see not only in the former the problems and 
concerns of the German expressionist theater in the thirties, but 
something more, in the American movies, the subversion of American 
movies, his reflection on cinema, on American cinema. 

And, as Louis Seguin has rightly pointed out, there is the influence from 
before 1933, the influence of Lang’s NIEBELUNGEN, and even 
METROPOLIS, on MOSES AND AARON. Then there are lots of U.S. 
movies that I've seen that have made an influence, although I would say 
a hundred times less than Godard or Rivette, for example. And because I 
soon left Paris and went to Germany, it was hard to see then there. And 
really that’s all. I'd seen some movies of Lang, and three or four films by 
Mizoguchi, and some films of Renoir who influenced me at least as 
much as Bresson did, by the way, and some films of Eisenstein, and 
that’s about all. But that’s enough. 


It’s not important to know then all, but just to know a few well. You 



don't need to know all the museum when you go to a museum, but only 
a few paintings. In my case, in fact, for example, I know three paintings 
by Cezanne very well. It didn't do me any good at all to the museum all 
the time, but to reflect concretely on a limited amount of work. That’s 
culture, as they say. It does not consist of having it all, but in having 
reflected concretely on a few things. For that matter, in painting there’s 
another thing that I'm very familiar with, because in 1952 I spent some 
time in a church which has some work by Giotto. I returned there 
several times and that, I am sure, has also been a great influence on our 
work. In this sense our culture, or what they would like to call our 
“culture,” is precise, centered on two or three or four points. And to go 
back to your question, the influence of Bresson has played a role like 
these other examples. I should mention also Dreyer. I know two films in 
particular better than the films of Bresson, DAY OF ANGER and 
VAMPIRE. The difference is just that I know Bresson personally, and I 
didn't know Dreyer. 

ROGERS: Would you comment a little more on Rossellini? 

STRAUB: At one time I liked some of his personal films, for example, 
VOYAGE TO ITALY. But I find him, all in all, disgusting. I detest 
Rossellini. Even the so-called historical films, like THE RISE OF LOUIS 
THE 14TH and SOCRATES. Under the pretense of talking about history, 
he shows only the pomp and the machinery of the court. One comes out 
of these films empty handed. The LOUIS 14TH film flees from its subject 
in the end. And so what he does is disgusting because it is only 
decorative. He teaches nothing. These films say something about Italian 
television and Italian Christian Democrats, and that’s all. Even if 
Rossellini denies that he’s a Christian Democrat, that is certainly the 
subject of the film. 

ROGERS: Are there any German directors working now whom you like? 

HUILLET: We really don't know much about what’s going on now, since 
we've been living in Italy and so on. 

STRAUB: We liked Bitomsky’s movies, and Peter Nestler’s. 

ROGERS: What’s your next project? 

STRAUB: An Italian language film without music, about and with 
Franco Fortini, the well known Italian poet who now teaches at the 
university in Sienna, who wrote a book in the middle sixties entitled I 
Cani Del Sinai (The Sinai Dogs). 

Notes 

1. Louis Seguin, La Quinzaine Litteraire, 16-30 June 1975, pp. 27-8: 
Jean-Marie Straub and Daniele Huillet present in MOSES AND AARON 
an alternative theater. Schoenberg desired an “Eastern” display which in 
its latest form (i.e., as developed by Hollywood) can be seen to coincide 
with that exotic style of late 19th century Europe when the power of the 



bourgeoisie was at its height. Straub and Huillet substitute for this 
ostentation an arena whose curved (elliptical) space obliterates the 
rigors of the footlights, the props and the visual effects. This liberation is 
a decisive step. The “Roman” clearness of the exteriors (sand, mountain, 
dry vegetation and undecorated and strictly placed stones) reinvents the 
thematic of neo-classicism by taking a welcome risk with the 
intervention of the costumes’ “archaic” simplicity and the declamatory 
gesture of the opera. It ties in with Jacobin theater which, as Starobinski 
writes, gathers “men into a space, one and indivisible with civic zeal and 
transparency of heart.” This theater is both univocal and instructive, 
proposing only a full didacticism but having the prime merit of 
denouncing the politics of its topography. Starobinski also recalls how 
neoclassic architecture devised “for parliamentary life the semicircles 
from which later came, by virtue of the diameter, the classic opposition 
of the right and the left.” The curved arena delineates, beyond 
enthusiasm, the field of conflict and breaks of the Brechtian dialectic. 
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Christopher Caudwell’s career as a Marxist culture theorist was very 
brief. Two years after he began serious Marxist writing he was killed 
fighting in the Spanish Civil War at the age of thirty. Yet in that brief 
time his output was prodigious: a reputable book on physics from a 
dialectical materialist perspective ( The Crisis in Physics ) and four 
theoretical works on culture. One of these is dedicated to poetry 
C Illusion and Reality ), another to the novel ( Romance and Realism) and 
two to general essays in such fields as history, psychology and religion 
(presently combined in a single volume, Studies and Further Studies in 
a Dying Culture). Caudwell’s reputation, based solely on these five 
works, is considerable. His name has been a familiar one to Marxists 
since his death, and he is known of by the literary establishment. Serious 
evaluation of his writings is, however, only a fairly recent 
phenomenon. £1) This more recent assessment of him from a Marxist 
perspective is generally that while immature and deeply flawed, he is so 
richly suggestive and often so sound that every serious Marxist thinker 
on culture should deal with him. 

He was and remains more or less of a maverick. From upper middle 
class roots, he left school at fifteen to work in aeronautics. After his 
commitment to Marxism he moved to Poplar, a working class section of 
London, where he wrote and did menial party work for the British 
Communist Party, whose leadership did not even know of him until 
after his death. He apparently undertook his serious theoretical work in 
isolation. His work bears all the weaknesses of such an individualistic 
position in that he uncritically accepts prevailing attitudes. Especially he 
ignores proletarian culture, and he depends too much on the then very 
influential Freud. Yet notwithstanding these narrow dimensions of his 
work, some of his perceptions of literature’s basis and workings stand 
alongside those of the best of Marxist aestheticians. Caudwell’s work, 
undoubtedly because of its mixed character, has not substantially 
influenced any writer on aesthetics although he is undisputedly the 
major Marxist writer on aesthetics in the British and U.S. tradition. 




Literature and especially poetry is Caudwell’s first love. Yet in Illusion 
and Reality he frequently branches out to mention other cultural forms: 
music, dance, drama, and film.(2)The comments on film are theoretical 
and frustratingly brief, yet always provocative and never mechanical. By 
themselves they cannot stand as a cornerstone for a Marxist theory of 
film. Placed, however, in the context of his general views on culture and 
particularly literature, his comments form a springboard for other 
Marxist film theoreticians. 

Unlike more mechanical Marxist writers, Caudwell approaches art 
neither as primarily a reflection of historical reality nor as a mere 
vehicle for expressing the author’s class perspective. Rather, for 
Caudwell art is ultimately an instrument in social production. For 
Caudwell as for Marx, it is the act of social production which makes 
humans human, non-animal. Art thus is guaranteed its place as a 
necessary feature of human social life. Science serves this same end of 
fostering social production and is likewise necessary. Science, however, 
operates more in the realm of cognition, while art operates primarily in 
the realm of emotion. Poetry seems to operate more directly on the 
emotions, while the novel in its more literal representation of social 
relations contains somewhat more of the reflective, cognitive, or as 
Caudwell calls it, “referential” element. 

Yet in each case, art serves ultimately to direct the participant’s 
subjective life toward social production. Art achieves this end by 
creating an “illusion” of reality which many people can participate in 
together. It draws out what is common in people’s socially formed, yet 
idiosyncratically experienced thoughts and emotions. Caudwell seems to 
suggest that the poem is more effective than the novel in ensuring this 
collective response. In any case Caudwell is insistent (see particularly 
his essay on D.H. Lawrence in Studies on a Dying Culture ) that there is 
no area of consciousness or the unconscious, no area of thought or 
feeling, that is asocial as Freud and Lawrence believe. Both areas are 
repositories and transformers of one’s social, historical experience. Thus 
art’s effect in focusing common responses can be profound. Art can be a 
powerful instrument in encouraging social cooperation, social 
production. 

Caudwell recognizes, however, that in a class society all art is class art, 
or, the life experiences of people and their interests are class specific. 
The shared pool of experience and thus art’s potential reach is limited. 
This brings up the question of which art is “good” art. For Caudwell art 
which encourages cooperation in the revolutionary class in any era is the 
period’s progressive art. Only art that can help people move forward in 
human social evolution is the art that can free people. For as Caudwell 
reminds us through Hegel, 

“Freedom is the consciousness of necessity.” 

In his essay “Liberty” Caudwell examines the idea that freedom is the 
consciousness of one’s potential efficacy in the context of the larger 


forces that make up historical process. Art from the revolutionary class 
is the only art which can squarely face this process. 

Other art, rooted in the perspective of the dying class, cannot reflect 
necessity accurately because such a recognition would invalidate that 
class’s position. Thus this reactionary art cannot be liberating art, art 
which fulfills its raison d'etre as promoter of cooperation in the further 
evolution of human society. This art rather promotes a false 
consciousness. Caudwell observes that artists of the late capitalist period 
(capitalism is the only class society Caudwell examines) who retain the 
view of the now dying class, the bourgeoisie, do suffer intensely because 
of their false consciousness. At once they rebel against the alienating 
and dehumanizing effects of capitalism (art is humanistic by nature), yet 
seek only individualistic retreats from society. This is because the 
dominant characteristic of bourgeois consciousness is individualism. 
Throughout his works Caudwell refers to individualism as the 
“bourgeois illusion” that the subject, the human, can separate himself or 
herself from the object, or social process. 

The question posed above has not, however, yet been answered: Where 
is the “good” art of the present? For Caudwell this is a sticky question, 
one that he does not answer to the satisfaction of many Marxists today. 
For while he recognizes that only proletarian art now can be liberating 
art, and while he theoretically accords art an important role in social 
change, he hardly discusses progressive tendencies in existing art that 
the proletariat is involved in. Rather he seems to despair of its capability 
as “good” effective art until the revolution has already been won. 
Caudwell examines only artists who retain strong ideological ties with 
the bourgeoisie—the proclaimed major artists in the British tradition. 

It seems as if his writings were primarily addressed to these bourgeois 
artists in the hope of getting them to change sides—not to proletarian 
artists seeking a tradition. This is presumably because he feels bourgeois 
artists have a sensitivity and technique lacking in proletarian artists (or 
artists who address the proletariat) of today. Caudwell categorizes most 
contemporary art as “high” or “low brow” art, where bourgeois or “high 
brow” art is refined and artistic, and “low brow” art is escapist and 
trashy, art only “for the proletariat.” For Caudwell “low brow” art is less 
significant as art than bourgeois art. To him, such popular art is only an 
expression of the poverty of the proletarian intellectual and emotional 
life that helps to perpetuate that poverty. “High brow” art, on the other 
hand, is more sensitive to thought and feeling, and more technically 
innovative, and so offers something worth saving for socialism. 

It is in the passage describing the characteristics of “low brow” art that 
Caudwell makes one of his few references to film and particularly to 
popular films. Caudwell observes that mass production art helps 

“...enforce a dead level of mediocrity., art’s role is now that of 
adapting the multitude to the dead mechanical existence of 
capitalist production, in which work sucks them of their vital 
energies without awakening their instincts [or potentialities], 



where leisure becomes a time to deaden the mind with the 
easy phantasy of films, simple wish-fulfillment writing, or 
music that is mere emotional message ... Immense technical 
resources and steady debasement and stereotyping of the 
human psyche are characteristics alike of factory production 
and factory art in this stage of capitalism ... The modern 
thriller, love story, cowboy romance, cheap film, jazz music 
or yellow Sunday paper form the real “proletarian” literature 
of today—that is, literature which is the characteristic 
accompaniment of the misery and instinctual poverty 
produced in the majority of people by modern capitalist 
production. It is literature which proletarianizes the writer. 

It is at once an expression of real misery and a protest 
against that real misery. This art, universal, constant, 
fabulous, full of the easy gratifications of instincts starved by 
modern capitalism, peopled by passionate lovers and heroic 
cowboys and amazing detectives, is the religion of today, as 
characteristic an expression of proletarian exploitation as 
Catholicism is of feudal exploitation. It is the opium of the 
people; it pictures an inverted world because the world of 
society is inverted. High-brow” bourgeois art grows on the 
bourgeois class’s freedom. “Low-brow” proletarian art grows 
on the proletariat’s unfreedom, and helps, by its massage of 
the starved revolting instincts, to maintain that unfreedom in 
being. Because it is mere massage, because it helps to 
maintain man [sic] in unfreedom and not to express his [sic] 
spontaneous creation, because of that, it is bad art. Yet it is 
an art which is far more really characteristic, which plays a 
far more important and all-pervasive role in bourgeois 
society than, for example, the art of James Joyce.” (pp. 197- 
98 ) 

This mass art Caudwell describes characteristically reproduces 
alienation and false consciousness by providing only escape, only a vent 
for “starved” desires—not a vision for the solution of problems. 
Presumably Caudwell would include with the “easy phantasy” of the 
opiate film (the detective, cowboy, and sentimental films of the forties 
and fifties) the more recent cult of violence films. Just as earlier films 
play on people’s need for ingenuity, heroism and passion, so the modern 
violence films play on people’s desperate need for power in a system 
where war, genocide, crime, police brutality, unemployment, and a 
higher rate of exploitation have become commonplace. 

What kind of films, then, would Caudwell assess as being good art? 
Seemingly he would gravitate toward “high brow” bourgeois films rather 
than “low brow” ones. Of course he would not find “high brow” films 
wholly acceptable, even as he finds the vision embodied in “high brow” 
literature deeply flawed by bourgeois illusion. In the passage quoted 
above, it is true, Caudwell seems to contradict his general theory of art 
outlined earlier as he speaks of “high brow” bourgeois films growing on 
the “freedom” of the bourgeoisie. This suggests perhaps that the artists 



who address this class are still capable of producing films which reflect 
reality accurately, thereby fostering the freedom of the bourgeoisie. To 
achieve consistency with his general theory, however, we must interpret 
“freedom” here as the bourgeois illusion of freedom, a consciousness 
fostered by their wealth and power that individual retreat is possible. 
Thus we would have to extrapolate that Caudwell does not see “high 
brow” art films of today as liberating films. 

While Caudwell would certainly have studied Bergman even as he 
studied Joyce—for technique and sensitive, unsentimental, and critical 
depiction of human interaction—he would undoubtedly find Bergman’s 
films limited and ultimately bourgeois. Even as Caudwell criticizes 
writers such as Joyce and Eliot for their individualist and idealist 
perspective, so he would undoubtedly find films like CRIES AND 
WHISPERS and SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE a reaffirmation of the 
bourgeois vision of the limitation and temporality in contact and 
commitment among humans. In the case of Bergman, however much 
contact is urged, whether it be responding to the cries and whispers or 
continuing human relationships throughout life, the cause of alienation 
which limits contact is not located in historical and materialist social 
forces. Anna’s isolation from heterosexual relationships and possibly 
even her religiosity, rather than her proletarian history, are the only 
reasons offered for her emotional responsiveness. Likewise, the 
difficulties in communication between husband and wife in SCENES 
FROM A MARRIAGE are presented as aspects of male and female 
patterns of behavior rather than as a consequence of a petty bourgeois 
alienation that would encourage the development of such patterns. 
Caudwell would undoubtedly find in filmmakers such as Bergman 
another example of the bourgeois artist who recognizes the ossification 
and alienation of the society yet who is not able to recognize the 
transforming and cleansing power lying dormant in the proletariat. Such 
artists develop an attitude of despair or moralism but do not advocate 
class struggle. 

But is Caudwell’s preference for “high brow” over “low brow,” more 
highly commercialized films politically acceptable? Aren't there trashy, 
escapist films in the “high brow” camp? What about the technical 
excellence of some “low brow” films? What about Charlie Chaplin, or 
Hitchcock? Where would Caudwell rank them? Presumably they are 
“low brow” and commercial, but clearly these films do not enforce a 
“dead level of mediocrity.” Caudwell’s categories of “high” and “low” 
brow for art which is not overtly revolutionary are clearly of dubious 
utility and would probably better be scrapped. Caudwell is too easy on 
the degeneracy of the bourgeoisie and too elitist in his idea of what 
appeals to proletarian tastes. 

As mentioned above, Caudwell does not spend much time discussing 
existing genuine, liberating proletarian art. He hints briefly that the 
Russian filmmakers are beginning to show us both the extent of our 
alienation and a way out of it. Presumably he is referring to people like 
Eisenstein. Were he living, Caudwell would undoubtedly have much to 



praise in directors such as Humberto Solas and Pontecorvo, who show 
us proletarian revolutionary struggle as historically necessary and 
positive. 

The summary and extrapolation above of Caudwell’s views on class art 
and class film—his scrapping of mass art, his failure to discuss 
revolutionary proletarian artists—is characteristic of a strong trend 
particularly in European Marxism. It is also probably a consequence of 
Caudwell’s living at a time when socialist revolution and flourishing 
socialist art to inspire the rest of us was not the world-wide 
phenomenon it now is. Caudwell’s narrow focus on “high brow” culture 
does not hold interest for us except as an historical phenomenon and as 
an example of a perspective we shouldn't adopt. Nor is Caudwell useful 
in providing observations on how to make revolutionary films (as is 
Eisenstein for example). Caudwell’s more original and positive 
contributions to a Marxist theory of film lie elsewhere: in his theoretical 
comments on some basic generic features of film. 

Caudwell already perceived in his time that, like drama, film as 
“starring” vehicle would remain with capitalism. He could not, of course, 
imagine the extent to which this hero/heroine worship would be carried. 
Yet Caudwell makes an important distinction between drama and film in 
this respect. This distinction does not lead him quite into Lenin’s 
estimation that cinema is the most important of all arts for socialism, 
but it at least leads him to estimate that film would be the more 
appropriate of the two forms for a collective society. Dance, drama, and 
film, Caudwell maintains, are all related forms in that they are mixed in 
their effect. Like the novel, they are symbolic forms. That is, they tend to 
refer us immediately out toward the world of external social relations. 
Yet, like music and poetry, they also contain a non-symbolic dimension, 
encouraging us to remain more within the medium. That is, they focus 
us toward our inner, emotional world, where social relations appear in a 
““refracted, masked state. Just as the sounds of music or the carefully 
selected words of poetry do not direct us immediately toward a moving 
social reality beyond the music or the words, so the human dancer or 
actor keeps us riveted on himself or herself. A tension thus emerges in 
these forms between the non-symbolic and symbolic dimensions. The 
person mimicking, the vehicle of the non-symbolic dimension, conflicts 
with the director, the one who forces attention on the thing mimicked, 
the symbolic dimension. 

Such a tension, Caudwell affirms, can be successfully overcome only in 
film 


“where the mechanical flexibility of the camera makes the 
cast wax in a good producer’s [sic, director’s] hands.” (p. 

255 ) 

The egoism of the actors and actresses, their tendency to emphasize the 
non-symbolic side, or said another way, their individualistic attitudes, 
can be more easily contained by the director’s moving the camera from 
static close up to other characters, to larger events. Such flexibility, such 



ability to restrain individualism means that film is therefore a more 
appropriate form for a collective society. In fact, Caudwell feels film’s 
potentiality as a form can only be fully explored when freed from 
reflecting the fragmentation and individualism of our society, 
epitomized in the star system. This does not mean that individuality of 
character will cease in a collective society, as Caudwell is careful to note. 
Rather, individuality can be “given more elaborate and deeper meaning 
because it will be a collective meaning,” (p. 296) as directors more 
effectively create a sense of human interdependency through the 
flexibility of the camera than can the dramatist. Caudwell is not saying 
here that drama will disappear with socialism, for under socialism the 
individual actor or actress will develop a less individualistic 
consciousness. But film, for Caudwell, seems the higher socialist art 
form because it can achieve this sense of individuality through 
collectivity in a “richly powerful and more flexible form.” (p. 296) 

There seems to be, however, another reason why Caudwell finds film a 
highly appropriate art form for socialism. Caudwell observes that dance, 
drama, and film fall into the category of “temporal arts,” those arts 
which reflect various individual actors and actresses “crisscrossing” in 
time. (p. 254) All these forms developed their present character under 
capitalism, which intensified the division of labor to create highly 
differentiated people. The novel, Caudwell asserts elsewhere, likewise 
reflects various individuated humans interacting in time. While 
socialism certainly works to remove the alienating division of labor of a 
class society, it nevertheless seeks to encourage individual development. 
These art forms, shorn of their individualist aspects, would thus have a 
strong support under socialism. 

Yet perhaps there is an even more special suitability of film for socialism 
than Caudwell suggests above. It may not be insignificant that film and 
the novel are the forms born in capitalist social relations. Insofar as 
socialism builds upon certain aspects of these relations, perhaps there 
are qualities in these two forms alone which make them especially 
suitable for socialism. When contrasting the novel with the poem, 
Caudwell intimates at least one aspect of the novel that would make it a 
crucial form for socialism. Perhaps his observation could be applied to 
film too. Caudwell observes that capitalism produces the notion of “life 
as process, as dialectic” (p. 205) and that the novel embodies this 
consciousness in its form in contrast to the poem. 

Caudwell here seems to be fumbling toward the kind of more extensive 
and more powerful explanation formulated by Lukacs some years earlier 
in History and Class Consciousness, Lukacs observes that capitalism is 
the first fully “social” society, the first mode of production to break down 
every artificial barrier of religion, caste, or race to draw all areas of life 
and all peoples into its all-penetrating nature. (3} This, of course, flows 
from its expansive, commodity-dominated character. Such a fully social 
society means that people are for the first time in history able to see that 
they, and not some supernatural force, make history and themselves. 
Thus emerges the notion of life as dialectical process between human 


and environment, the notion of evolution. Thus emerges a qualitatively 
new kind of incursion of the time element into human consciousness 
and art. Socialism, of course, transforms the alienating effects of this 
social society created by private ownership, eventually creating in 
communism a society where all humans will be fully conscious of their 
role in making history and themselves, and not thwarted by the 
exigencies of class. 

If Caudwell were to adopt this fuller description and explanation for 
capitalist and communist consciousness, he would have to show how the 
novel and film actually reflect this consciousness in their forms. Do 
these forms alone communicate a sense of life as dialectical process? 
How is this different from the sense of time passing created by dance 
and drama, forms born long before capitalism? These questions need 
answering to establish film as a dominant, crucial form under socialism. 

As do all critics of Caudwell, I can only reiterate regret over his untimely 
death. Ideas such as those analyzed above are incomplete and too 
abstract. Yet these ideas are nevertheless highly provocative. 

Particularly important is Caudwell’s concept of film’s greater 
potentiality than drama as a collective form in terms of film’s ability to 
combat egoism and present the individual more flexibly in a collective 
context. In addition, his observation on film’s projection of individuated 
lives interacting and changing in time suggests film’s eminent suitability 
for a socialist society which encourages diversity among individuals. 
More especially, one wonders if, like the novel, the other form born in 
capitalism, film reflects a consciousness of life as dialectical process—a 
consciousness which Lukags explains emerges only with capitalism to 
become dominant under socialism. If so, both these forms, transformed 
of course, will become major art forms in socialist society. Caudwell’s 
suggestions concerning the relation between genre and social relations 
and the questions they raise should surely be stimulating of further 
work. 

Notes 

^Following scattered introductory essays and dissertations on him over 
the years (the best of these is Stanley Edgar Hyman’s essay appearing in 
the hardbound edition of The Armed Vision ), in 1967 David Margolies 
published the only book thus far on Caudwell, The Functions of 
Literature, in which he compares Caudwell’s views of literature’s 
function with those of George Plekhanov. Two recent dissertations 
continue raising the level of scrutiny of Caudwell. Francis Mulhern’s 
dissertation (a portion of which appears as “Caudwell’s Literary Theory” 
in New Left Review, 35, May-June 1974, 39-57) examines from a 
Marxist perspective some of Caudwell’s theoretical weaknesses. My own 
dissertation (“Christopher Caudwell: The Genesis and Function of 
Literary Form,” University of Connecticut 1976) studies Caudwell’s 
views on literary form as they contribute to a Marxist approach to the 
meaning of genre. 

2^ Christopher Caudwell, Illusion and Reality (New York: International, 




1937). Page numbers in text refer to this book. 

See George Lukacs, History and Class Consciousness (Cambridge: 
•I.T., 1968). pp. 55-59. 
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Robert Sklar, Movie-Made America (NY: Random House, 

1975), $12.95, hardcover. 

Midway through his social history of U.S. film, Robert Sklar writes: 

“The youth culture of the 1960’s, exhibited the tragicomic 
contradiction of proclaiming its liberation from the 
bourgeois culture of its parents while at the same time 
uncritically embracing the bourgeois myths of movies past 
and present—an up-to-date version of the old middle-class 
American desire to have it both ways.” 

The curious thing about Movie-Made America is that Sklar himself is 
trapped in this contradiction, displaying a naivete but one step removed 
from that of a Jerry Rubin adopting Robin Hood movies as models for 
the second American Revolution. Sklar, in love with the products of the 
Hollywood dream machine, tries hard to persuade himself and us that 
such a love is politically justified—while continually colliding with the 
hard facts that prove it’s not. 

His thesis is presented haphazardly, but it may be patched together as 
follows. Movies, he argues, have worked to subvert traditional bourgeois 
values in U.S. society. The reasons for this are, first, that the movie 
moguls tended to be of Jewish immigrant origin. Second, movie 
audiences contained, prior to television and especially in the beginning, 
a large working class component. Evidence to support the thesis is 
provided, he suggests, by the long battles waged by the custodians of 
“official” morality against movies on the censorship front. 

Thus Sklar announces in his preface 

“The movies were the first medium of entertainment and 
cultural information to be controlled by men who did not 
share the ethnic or religious backgrounds of the traditionally 




cultural elites: that fact has dominated their entire history.... 

Now for the first time, power to influence the culture had 
been grasped by a group of men whose origins and whose 
means were different.” To bolster this argument, he 
efficiently chronicles the well known story of the rise to 
power of Zukor, Fox, Lasky, Laemmle, the Warners, et al. 

But if the producers of the movies came from outside the mainstream of 
traditional culture, the audiences for their creations were also distinct— 
they were significantly proletarian in character. “The motion pictures 
came to life in the United States,” according to Sklar, “when they made 
contact with working-class needs and desires.” And even after movies 
broadened their base, winning new patronage from the middle classes, 
“their prosperity continued to rest on a foundation of working-class 
support.” 

It was because the audiences for movies in the beginning were 
proletarian that the guardians of bourgeois values felt impelled to 
intervene: 

“The urban workers, the immigrants and the poor had 
discovered a new medium of entertainment without the aid, 
and indeed beneath the notice, of the custodians and arbiters 
of middleclass culture.” 

But the repressive efforts of such “enemies of movies,” such “spokesmen 
and spokeswomen of the dominant order” to whom “the movies stood in 
direct opposition to respectable American values and institutions” 
proved unavailing. In consequence, 

“American movies, through much of their span, have altered 
or challenged many of the values and doctrines of powerful 
social and cultural forces in American society, providing 
alternative ways of understanding the world.” 

There are, unfortunately, many facts that run counter to this appealing 
hypothesis, and Sklar, conscientious historian that he is, is the first to 
admit them. Somehow, though, the theory keeps reasserting itself. The 
weight of evidence is outbalanced by the emotional satisfaction to be 
derived from a mythical confrontation between underdog and overlord, 
with the underdog, of course, emerging triumphant. 

Consider, first, the mogul origin argument. The facts about the big 
Jewish studio bosses are not in dispute. What is important to remember, 
however, is that they constituted a second generation of executives. As 
Sklar points out, 

“The men who ran the motion-picture industry in its first 
decade closely resembled the average American businessman 
at the beginning of the twentieth century.” 


What Sklar would need to do, to demonstrate the significance of the 



origins of the studio heads in determining movie content, would be to 
detect a shift in stance away from respectable values consequent to the 
shift in power away from the pioneer producers. This he doesn't 
attempt, and I suspect it can't be done. 

One popular genre of pre-World War I movies, for example, dealt with 
oppression in Czarist Russia and resistance to it. Of the 40 or so films in 
this class, undoubtedly the toughest in terms of endorsing violent revolt 
was the first, THE NIHILISTS (1905). in which the girl heroine blows up 
a governor and his palace. This film was produced by Biograph, run at 
the time, as Sklar points out, by the upstate New York manufacturer 
Henry Marvin and the Englishman W. K. L. Dickson. 

It has also to be determined whether the studio heads can be credited 
with a decisive voice in the content of films when the creative work was 
done by the writers, directors, producers, actors, and technicians they 
hired. Some studio bosses were certainly much more than 
administrators: Darryl F. Zanuck, for example, was hyperactive as 
writer, producer and editor—but then Zanuck was a Methodist from 
Wahoo, Nebraska. In general, however, studio heads were probably less 
influential in shaping movie content than their employees were. 

Insofar as the Jewish origin of the studio bosses was a determining 
factor in the orientation of U.S. movies, a case can be made for its being 
in a direction quite the opposite from the one Sklar proposes. Striving to 
be accepted within the bourgeois world, the Jewish moguls pushed their 
movies towards respectability and conformity—Zukor with his FAMOUS 
PLAYERS IN FAMOUS PLAYS, Mayer with his ultraconservative family 
portraits, David O. Selznick with his versions of the classics. Less 
dignified films, such as the wacky comedies Sklar lauds as “subverting 
authority and social control,” tended to be made by producers like Mack 
Sennett, securely within the cultural mainstream. 

There are also problems in according a decisively influential role to the 
lower-class constitution of the movie audience. Actually, proletarian 
audiences were dominant only for about a decade in the history of the 
movies—the period of the storefront theaters from about 1905. Prior to 
that, movies were shown at vaudeville theaters, which had, as Sklar 
points out, mainly middle-class patronage. After the emergence of the 
feature film and the conventional motion picture theater, the middle 
class again became at least as important as the working class as 
audience. So if movies propagated subversive values to appeal to a 
distinct class, this could only have occurred for a few years prior to 
World War I. Once again, Sklar is forced to concede the issue: 

“In the realm of motion-picture attendance, the class 
distinctions of American society began slowly to fade. The 
earlier hopes of the cultivated classes were at least partially 
attained when feature pictures conveyed their values to the 
lower orders.” 


Casting the censors and reformers in the role of villains, although an 



easy move to make, also tends to obscure complex issues of motion 
picture content. Sklar asserts that the real desire of these men and 
women was 

“to control access to information so as to limit the ability of 
the lower classes to gain knowledge about the social system 
in which they live” . 

He adds, “The struggle over movies ... was an aspect of the struggle 
between the classes.” Sklar seems to imply in his romantic vision that 
were it not for the restraining influence of the assorted guardians of 
public morality, Hollywood would have unleashed a pack of proletarian 
dramas and biting satires on capitalism. Actually, of course, debates 
over the portrayal of crime, violence and sex on the screen cannot be 
transposed so simply into political terms. And the relaxation of 
censorship in recent years has worked mainly to allow freer expression 
of sadistic and misogynistic traits in U.S. bourgeois culture. 

On a theoretical level, then, Movie-Made America is of dubious value. It 
does have considerable merit, however, simply in gathering together in 
one volume a mass of information concerning the ways movies have 
been produced, distributed, exhibited and censored in this country. If 
little of this data is new, it is at least accurate, and one or two new 
perspectives are opened up. (Sklar notes, for example, that when movie 
companies first moved to Hollywood, Los Angeles was well known as 
“the nation’s leading open-shop, nonunion city.”) 

His command over the social history of the medium should have 
provided Sklar with an invaluable contextual background for his studies 
of individual filmmakers. He deals at length with Griffith, Chaplin, 
Disney and Capra, but his actual film criticism is disappointingly 
pedestrian. This failing, coupled with the book’s conceptual limitations, 
mean that Movie-Made America is of use only as a factual introductory 
text. We still await sophisticated, radical analyses of Hollywood and its 
often beguiling inflections of bourgeois ethics and aesthetics. 
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The Movie Business, A. William Bluem and Jason E. Squire, 
ed. (Hastings House: New York, 1972). $7.50 

The Film Industries, Michael Mayer, ed. (Hastings House: 

New York, 1973). $10.00 

The International Film Industry, Thomas Guback (Indiana 
University Press: Bloomington, 1969). Out of print. 

The analysis of film as art or entertainment has developed quite 
considerably since film became a popular and marketable medium. New 
theories have been developed, new analytical matrices have been 
worked out and criticism has become more methodical and rigorous. 

Yet, in the midst of all this, the analysis of film as business has generally 
been ignored. Only one book, Thomas H. Guback’s The International 
Film Industry, has gone into the economics of the film industry 
somewhat intensively. It analyzes the relationships between the U.S. and 
European film industries and studies the effect of the penetration of 
European markets by U.S. films. It also describes in detail the structure 
and policies evolved to “control, facilitate or stabilize interaction” 
between the U.S. and European industry. Unfortunately the book is 
somewhat dated (the most recent data pertains to 1966) and no other 
book has explored the subject any further. 

Part of the reason has been the belief that the business of film is not 
quantifiable and that the success of a film is not so much due to a 
strategy or plan as it is due to a combination of chance and individual 
enterprise (e.g. the Hollywood moguls, Selznick, Warner, Sam Spiegel, 
Mayer and other autocratic luminaries). 

In the last few years, however, the image of Hollywood has undergone a 
visible change. The big studios have been in trouble and the price of 
filmmaking is higher than it has ever been. Faced by this and by 
increased competition from the other media, much of the approach has 




changed. The arbitrary individual approach has been abandoned. 
Scientific management techniques and practices have been incorporated 
into the business of making film. Many of these practices and techniques 
have been documented in the two books that Hastings House has 
published in its series on “Studies in Media Management,” The Film 
Industries, edited by Michael Mayer, and The Movie Business, edited by 
William Bluem and Jason Squire. Both books are somewhat overpriced 
(Mayer’s book costs $10.00 while the text edition of Bluem and Squire is 
$7.50). It is obvious that the books are aimed at those who want to work 
within the industry. Consequently the approach of both books tends to 
be much more descriptive than analytical. 

Michael Mayer’s The Film Industries provides an interesting but 
somewhat general account of the process of making feature films and 
details many of the procedures and problems faced in the process. 
Mayer, a regular contributor to Take One on the subject of film as 
business, is quite familiar with the material. He does a good job of 
acquainting the reader with the nuances of contracts and the condition 
of internal markets and markets abroad. He goes into great detail in 
discussing the complexities involved in the distribution and exhibition 
procedure. 

One of the problems with Mayer’s book is that he never goes into any 
great detail with any of the other aspects of production and leaves many 
points unanalyzed. Mayer brings up the subject of conglomeration in the 
industry but does not present the major points in the debate. He 
concludes that conglomeration has helped the industry and that these 
positive results are often minimized. He feels that the large 
conglomerates (Transamerica, MCA, Gulf and Western, Kinney 
National) have provided a great deal of financial strength to the industry 
by virtue of their size and capital base. At the same time, they have 
considerable political power, and this has helped in providing favorable 
treatment of the film industry. Mayer’s assumption here is somewhat 
shaky. The fact that the studios face a financial crisis is detrimental to 
film, Mayer seems to say. He refuses to consider what might happen if 
Hollywood’s stranglehold over the production of features in the U.S. 
were loosened. What would it do to the price of filmmaking? 

Mayer asserts that film is capital-intensive and that production has a 
built in capital bias. He points out that all contracts are biased and favor 
the stronger bargaining power. He fails to come up with suggestions that 
would make all contracts more equitable and less exploitative. 

Probably the weakest point of Mayer’s book is when he tries to analyze 
the high grossing films and to come up with those elements that 
contribute to the success of these films. This attempt to isolate the 
various elements of success is quite a meaningless exercise and is quite 
removed from the conditions and environment that influences the 
viewing of a film. Mayer also ignores the impact of “sell” and the role 
that “stars” play in the success of many films. 


The Movie Business, the other Hastings House publication, is a more 



comprehensive book, a collection of articles on film industry practice by 
people in the industry. Each aspect of filmmaking—from concept to 
finish—is explored in great detail. Screenwriters, literary agents, story 
writers, actors, directors and others examine their role within the 
industry. William Goldman, who scripted BUTCH CASSIDY and wrote 
THE MARATHON MAN, talks about the creative freedom a scriptwriter 
can have and concludes that this freedom is directly proportional to the 
writer’s importance. Normally a writer has little control over the final 
shooting script and often he or she does not really care. He or she has 
sold a script and that concludes his or her responsibility. 

There is an extensive discussion of financing and budgeting. It becomes 
quite clear that the most important criteria influencing the making of a 
film is whether it will return its investment. This is not easy to predict, 
and what often helps decide this are the stars in a film and their 
respective bankability. The book also explores various aspects of 
management and operations, and several writers, including David 
Picker, President of United Artists in 1973, outline the ideology that is 
predominant in the business and that often decides the future of any one 
film. Contrary to the general belief of the financial instability of the big 
studios, Roger Mayer of MGM contends that the studio is going to 
become more important. 

With the development of new technology and the expansion of video and 
cable TV and other home viewing devices, the big studios will be the 
only ones with the facilities to cater to such a market, and hopefully this 
will begin to be a period of boom for them. There is a detailed discussion 
of preliminary production and creative functions. Both Sydney Pollack 
and Stanley Kramer emphasize the point that economic constraints play 
a major role in the creative process, shaping and inhibiting the creativity 
of the director. 

The Movie Business is a fascinating collection of articles, but it has some 
major problems. It fails to discuss several really important subjects—the 
industry’s control of content, the role that politics plays in shaping the 
film, and the role of the audience and critic in the business of film. The 
question of how much the industry regulates the content of its 
productions has always puzzled the outsider. However, it is also 
accepted that there is control. Eric Johnston, a late president of the 
MPAA, explained some of the mechanics of shaping film content before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations: 

“A man by the name of Addison Durland in my office 
handles that in our production code administration in 
Hollywood. It is his job, every time a script comes up for 
approval by the production code, to read the script, 
determine if there is anything harmful to the country, or any 
country in which the picture is likely to be shown. If, in his 
estimation, there is anything harmful to the country 
involved... or some particular situation which might be 
harmful to that area or to us, he notes it, discusses it with the 



producer of the picture and requests that the scene be 
eliminated or modified.... (Durland) has specialized advice 
and in addition... he operates with a man in each one of his 
studios whose job it is also to do that....” (From Thomas H. 
Guback’s The International Film Industry, p. n.) 

What are the other ways that the industry goes about controlling or 
regulating content? How visible is this process, and how does it shape 
the final film? It seems that this kind of a regulatory process would act 
as a constraint on the creative process, but there is no indication of what 
happens because of this and the kinds of responses that writers have to 
this kind of regulation. 

The Movie Business is reticent when it comes to politics and how this 
seems to have affected the business, how Hollywood itself has often 
“blacklisted” artists with “undesirable” political beliefs. It is not a secret 
that McCarthy and the HUAC persuaded Hollywood to blacklist various 
important artists, such as Dalton Trumbo, Abraham Polonsky, Ring 
Lardner, Jr., Edward Dmytryk, and John Howard Lawson. What has 
this kind of political interference done to the community and to the 
business? How could they justify not using these people years after the 
HUAC fanaticism? What was the overall effect of the fear of political 
censorship? 

The Movie Business also ignores critics and audiences. How does the 
industry perceive the role of the critic in the success or the failure of a 
film, and what are the ways that it responds to criticism? Or, are they 
concerned only with positive, reinforcing feedback? Along with critics, 
audiences are another unexplored subject. It is obvious that strong 
citizen groups are important in persuading studios in certain decisions. 
One of the major forces in enforcing the HUAC blacklist was the threat 
of a boycott by the American Legion. What is not obvious is how 
Hollywood has been able to accommodate various kinds of audience 
needs and taste. There has been a decrease in film audiences and this 
has resulted in greater unpredictability for films. Films are either very 
successful or not at all; there are few cases in the middle. How has this 
affected planning and how is Hollywood coping with this? Are they 
trying to build audiences, trying to sell stories of a more representative 
nature? What has been the mechanism? These are the questions that 
The Movie Business does not deal with, questions whose answers would 
help us in our understanding of Hollywood and the business of film. 

Even though our information about Hollywood is incomplete, we are 
beginning to understand Hollywood and the nature of the business of 
film better. We know now that the economic structure of Hollywood has 
undergone a remarkable change. In Hollywood and After, Jerzy 
Toeplitz points out that the Hollywood studios have lost their financial 
independence, becoming subsidiaries of gigantic multinational 
corporations: Paramount has become a part of Gulf & Western, 
Universal is a subsidiary of MCA, United Artists is a part of 
Transamerica, Warner has been taken over by Kinney National. 



Moviemaking is just one aspect of their total activities, and they have 
diversified into numerous related activities—musical scores from films, 
record albums, film archives, movies for the TV market. Not that 
filmmaking is ignored. Despite the uncertainties, the stakes are higher 
than ever. In the last two years, earnings from films in the U.S. alone 
have been well close to $2 billion. 

As returns have gone up. investment has become more profitable but 
also somewhat more risky. The price of filmmaking has also spiraled 
and there is a determined move towards safe, much more formulaic 
filmmaking. Irwin Allen, one of Hollywood’s most prolific creators of 
blockbusters, remarks, 

“I believe in big-budget pictures. I believe fervently in the 
star-system. I believe in the Walter Mitty syndrome. And I 
believe in the all family picture... I include all elements so 
you can't keep anyone away who wants to come.” 

C Newsweek , 11/25/74). 

In the process Hollywood has steered clear of controversy. Even 
“controversial” films such as ALICE DOESN'T LIVE HERE ANYMORE 
or A WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE aren't very daring. They are 
films on unconventional subjects but with little deviation from 
Hollywood’s traditional norms. (Capitalizing on their “controversial” 
nature, ALICE returned $6,500,000 to its distributors from North 
American showings; WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE, $6,117,812). 
THREE DAYS OF THE CONDOR, a film represented as a scathing 
condemnation of the CIA, is really a caper movie done well and in a very 
formulaic manner. Two other films that have broken some kind of 
Hollywood norms, CONVERSATION and BILLY JACK, have really been 
freak products. Coppola forced Paramount to distribute 
CONVERSATION between the success of the GODFATHER films. 

BILLY JACK was financed and released by Warners but withdrawn from 
exhibition early. It was only after its “four-walling” and eventual success 
that Warner decided to promote it extensively. Thus, in many cases, 
Hollywood has used a classic business strategy—allowing many risky 
and somewhat chancy ventures to be test-marketed by others before 
taking it on themselves. At the same time Hollywood has even 
assimilated many subjects and themes that it previously ignored or 
suppressed—race and sex. 

Its approach to sex since the thirties had been both sexist and 
puritanical, and it refused to allow any scenes of nudity or explicit sexual 
acts. But in its attempt to boost box offices, this reluctance vanished. It 
embraced softcore porn, but only after directors such as Russ Meyer and 
Radley Metzger had demonstrated that they were financially viable 
propositions. Hollywood even recruited Russ Meyer and Metzger in the 
process. 

Hollywood’s approach to race was just as backward and extremely 
demeaning to blacks. Apart from the traditional Steppin’ Fetchit types 
and the polite and less than militant Sydney Poitier, blacks seemed not 



to exist. Even the notion of a black audience was ignored by Hollywood. 
But this could not really continue, and Hollywood finally came to the 
conclusion that blacks as an audience group could really help box 
offices. Van Peebles’ SWEET SWEETBACK'S BAADASSSS SONG 
proved this beyond a doubt, and the era of black films for black 
audiences began. The black exploitation film became a standard item in 
Hollywood’s production repertory. But, with the exception of a few films 
such as SOUNDER, few attempted to explore ethnic heritage or bring up 
subjects for discussion and analysis. 

Even though Hollywood has been forced by necessity to take up a wide 
range of subjects, it has not become more open to new and fresh 
material, and certainly not to material of greater social relevance and 
concern. Richard Lederer of Warner Bros, remarks in The Movie 
Business: 

“...While it should not detract from the expression of social 
concern or the aesthetic possibilities inherent in any film, 
major companies who have economic interest in the business 
must continue to regard movies primarily as an escape 
entertainment form. The management of such publicly- 
owned companies must show a responsibility to its 
shareholders and, consequently, to profit-and-loss 
statements...” 

Indeed, successes such as JAWS are examples of Hollywood’s perfecting 
the idea of film as an escape entertainment form. Later on, Lederer 
reiterates, 

“Escapist entertainment is still the number one attraction 
around the world, and although the ’star system’ is supposed 
to be on the wane, many a picture is made only because a 
certain actor will commit to do it. The industry still goes to 
the bank on names of people....” 

Lederer’s statement points out two very important things. One, despite 
the denial by many, the capital-intensiveness of cinema has forced a 
virtual takeover of Hollywood by the bankers. And two, because of the 
relative predictability of investment return of a film in which a “star” 
acts, Hollywood is setting up an elaborate mechanism to accommodate 
him/her. This has meant different contractual agreements, greater 
participation in decision making and profits for the stars, and various 
other similar arrangements. In today’s Hollywood a “bankable” star is 
more valuable than ever. 

But while Hollywood’s relationship with the star has become different 
and closer, its relationship to the rest of its employees, including other 
actors and actresses remains unchanged. Visibly there are various 
unions that are supposed to protect and safeguard the interests of their 
members. But, in actual reality, the Unions and Guilds do little. They 
cannot guarantee jobs to their members, nor do they attempt to 
distribute the jobs that exist in any equitable manner. They deny access 



to non-members and help keep the price of filmmaking high, promoting 
and protecting the interests of a few. Even today, all of the Hollywood 
unions are blatantly racist and sexist, and there has been little militancy 
to try and change this. The beginning of the black exploitation films 
found employment for a few more blacks, and the discussion of 
opportunities for women brought about a slight change in attitudes 
towards them. But only minimally. Tokenism was the predominant 
practice, and Hollywood remains a bastion of racism and sexism. There 
is little indication that this situation will change in the near future. 

All this time, Hollywood has maintained that it steers clear of politics, 
implying of course that it will not engage in any criticism of the 
established system. In practice, this has often meant elaborate support 
of U.S. policies and armed involvements abroad, starting with films 
supporting and encouraging involvement in the Second World War and 
the Korean War. The next stage saw its support of the Cold War and a 
large number of movies were made by the studios for consumption 
abroad, in areas where the Reds were “threatening.” Yet when Vietnam 
came, Hollywood’s war effort came more from what Julian Smith in 
Looking Away (Scribner’s, 1975) terms “looking away.” Apart from 
solitary films like THE GREEN BERETS, Hollywood generally ignored 
the war by not discussing it at all. Ernest Callenbach explains: 

“Alienation, as they say, is when your country is in a war and 
you hope the other side wins; and there can hardly be an 
American who aid not grasp, by about 1967, that something 
fishy was going on....Under such circumstances, filmmakers 
have only a couple of alternatives: they can pretend not to 
notice, like the Waynes; they can ‘displace’ the material, as 
the Freudians say, into other periods ... or they can avoid the 
subject entirely, which is the easiest of all....” (from Julian 
Smith’s Looking Away ) 

Not that people in the industry did not try, but most efforts, regardless 
of perspective, were dropped because of a general lack of interest or the 
failure to obtain financing. Hollywood was not interested in investing in 
movies about a divisive war when other subjects were more profitable 
and less threatening. Consequently, it even disapproved of those who 
attempted to film the war, people like Haskell Wexler and Peter Davis. 
(Wexler is unofficially “blacklisted,” and Davis’ HEARTS AND MINDS 
was not supported by Columbia Pictures even though they had initially 
backed the project.) 

The history of Hollywood is not a simple one, and anyone trying to 
understand the business of film has to attempt to understand this. With 
time, Hollywood’s methods have gotten more sophisticated and even 
more scientific. It is at a point where we can study it systematically. But 
for a complete understanding, greater knowledge of Hollywood as a 
corporate structure is needed. We need to know more about the decision 
making process, and more about the politics behind those decisions. 
How do the decision makers perceive their role vis-a-vis the country? 



And how do they go about the task of “manipulating” the masses, 
presenting a false sense of reality, selling the United States to the world 
by “the graphic display of the American system and of the productivity 
of free, competitive enterprise”? Indeed, Hollywood has changed, but 
much more information about the process is needed, along with greater 
analysis. Only then can we recognize the real process of manipulation 
and come up with ways to make films in a more relevant and positive 
manner. 
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Pierre Berton, Hollywood’s Canada: The Americanization of 
Our National Image (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 

1975). 303 Pages. $13.95. 

In Canada the name Pierre Berton is a household word. Indeed, he is 
almost a cultural institution: popular television personality, author of at 
least 21 books—most of them about Canadian historical subjects, the 
source, inspiration and advisor for the most popular television dramatic 
series in CBC history—“The National Dream,” an epic “ficumentary” of 
the politicians, intrigues, heroics, scandals and laborious toil involved in 
the laying of the great railway across this vast country. 

This latest book by Mr. Berton has lots of interesting information about 
the nearly 600 films which Hollywood made about (or with passing 
reference to) Canada since 1907. It also has lots of interesting 
information about all the mis-information in those films—the 
completely distorted geography, the inaccurate costuming, the stupid 
and insulting stereotypes of French Canadians, Indians, Mounties, 
women, and a completely jumbled and/or totally wrong sense of 
Canadian historical events, mythology, landscape, frontier, character, 
even climate. Hollywood’s Canada is fascinating to read because it helps 
us understand some of the ways in which “classical narrative cinema” 
mystifies, obscures, engulfs and attempts to destroy the other in its 
ruthless expropriation of narrative modes. As well, the book is 
interesting evidence of the profound necessity and right of any culturally 
dominated people to take back their own fictions, to tell their own myths 
and histories, to excavate their buried ancestry, and to repossess their 
own imaginations. 

Even so, I couldn't help feeling somewhat impatient with Berton’s book. 

I suppose I wanted him to be angrier, more militant, than he is. Perhaps 
I hoped that, for the purposes of this book, Pierre Berton would be the 
Frantz Fanon of Canada. The material he’s working with here is 
potentially a scandalous expose—the story of how the Hollywood empire 
virtually monopolized Canada’s motion picture industry after World 




War I, taking over production, distribution and exhibition to such an 
extent that this people has been literally denied its own film narrative 
tradition. The historical documentation of this ongoing scandal is being 
done by such Canadian writers as Peter Morris, but Berton—whose 
popularity is insured on the book marketplace—could have reached so 
many more people with this story, had he chosen to emphasize it. 
Instead, Berton devotes his lively writing style to an evocation of all 
these films and their inaccuracies. Rather than inform his readership 
about how Hollywood came to make all these films in the first place—a 
story as intriguing as the laying of a railway—Berton attempts to correct 
all the factual errors in Hollywood’s Canada. 

Of course, through Berton’s lively style this material is funny and fun to 
read. Celluloid Canada is high lunacy for those who either know the 
reality or care to learn from Berton’s detailed corrections of the films. 
The recurring stereotypes include high-minded “get-your-man” 
Mounties, inaccurately costumed and thundering on their steeds across 
totally misplaced mountains; and the inevitable hot-blooded French 
Canadian-grizzled, touqued and lusting after any and all white women. 
There are also hostile Indian tribes patterned after some simplistic 
standard of redskin-signifiers appear in a forest primeval: a vast, hostile, 
isolating, un-urbanized landscape of perpetual snow, covering rich 
natural resources and uninhabited, except for a few prospectors 
(American), Mounties (Canadian), exiles (American) and primitives 
(Canadian). 

The cumulative effect of all the inaccuracies and ridiculous distortions 
Berton cites in his humorous style could finally be, I suspect, a mild- 
mannered response in the reader: Dear old Hollywood, how could you 
be so wrong and make such silly movies! At times, however, a latent 
sense of rage does partially surface, especially when Berton attempts to 
right the damage done to groups of people: 

“Canadian Indians have been atrociously libeled by the 
American motion picture industry. The nation that suffered 
most at the hands of the screenwriters was the great 
Blackfoot Confederacy of the western foothills... Throughout 
the history of Canadian-subject films, the Blackfoot were 
shown as vicious savages... All of this is historical twaddle. 

The Plains Indians in general and the Blackfoot in particular 
did not torture white men or burn anybody at the stake. It 
was not part of their culture. Nor did they attack wagon 
trains, sack settlers’ cabins, or do battle with the mounted 
police. The Blackfoot, under their great chief, Crowfoot, were 
the most peaceful of all the Plains Indians.” (p. 104-5) 

He is particularly informative about the historical differences between 
Canada’s frontier and that of the USA: 

“What Hollywood did for over half a century was to 
superimpose its vision of the old west, itself a mythological 
anachronism, onto the Canadian northwest. Hard-riding 



posses, men in cowboy outfits, necktie parties, covered 
wagons, painted injuns, boot hills, vigilantes, and even tin 
stars were moved across the border with scarcely a change in 
the plot except for the presence of the movie Mounties, who 
all too often acted like American town marshals. It didn't 
occur to Hollywood and it didn't occur to Canadian 
audiences, either, that the Canadian concept of order 
imposed from above clashed with the American idea of rough 
frontier justice administered at the grass roots level by the 
people’s choices. Nor did the moviemakers understand that 
in Canada the law arrived before the settlers did, in direct 
contrast to the American experience. Although Hollywood 
exaggerated American frontier violence, the western society 
south of the border was demonstrably less stable than its 
Canadian counterpart. Shootings on the Canadian frontier 
were almost unknown .... (T)here is a difference between the 
American and the Canadian approach to frontier problems.” 
(205-6) 

At least one reviewer has faulted Berton’s book for “obsession with facts 
—the dreaded documentary tradition—that keeps us in the ghetto of 
provincial life.” Reading Hollywood’s Canada, with its insistence upon 
getting factual details right, correcting distortions, explaining such 
seemingly trivial details as the proper shape for Mounties’ hats, I was 
reminded of a somewhat similar impulse within the feminist movement. 
We also have the necessity for a clearing away of stereotypes and 
distortions, the writing of previously mute histories, alongside the 
creation of an oppressed people’s own fiction. 

In this sense, Berton’s book is somewhat surprising for what it leaves 
unsaid. He argues that the films made about Canada by Hollywood 

“have given the world no real image of Canada at all, except 
that of a geographical absurdity—a vast, empty snow swept 
land of mountains and pine trees.” 

But he never raises the question about who might profit from such an 
image. The portrait of Canada perpetrated by Hollywood is the perfect 
one to both justify and encourage continuing imperialist exploitation. 
Canada is a vast, un-urbanized landscape of perpetual snow which 
covers rich natural resources and is virtually uninhabited save for a few 
prospectors, Mounties, exiles and primitives. Nobody seems to have 
really settled “God’s Country,” so it’s there for the taking. (And by the 
way, as recently as 1971, over 90% of the industries in Canada were/are 
foreign owned.) 

Buried beneath Berton’s lively text are more somber notes for the 
history of how Canada came to be the only country in the world which 
permits unimpeded entry of U.S. films (no quota) and unimpeded 
export of their revenues (no levy). That history is now being unearthed 
by scholars like Peter Morris, Piers Handling, Barbara Sears (who did 
the research for Hollywood’s Canada ) and Peter Harcourt, among 



others. Like European countries during and after World War I, Canada 
and its nascent film industry suffered economically while Hollywood 
gained incomparably. Moguls like Adolph Zukor, William Fox and 
Marcus Lowe with the help of massive bank loans gained the advantage 
by either buying or destroying whatever they did not control. Of course 
the small independent producer, distributor, and exhibitor didn't have a 
chance in the face of such power. 

And in terms of Canadian film history, Adolph Zukor gained control 
through his Famous Players Canadian Corporation. As Peter Morris 
writes: 


“Since he controlled a production company and a 
distribution company, films made by Zukor production 
companies would be released by Zukor distributors to Zukor 
theaters. This vertical nexus of producer-distributor- 
exhibitor created a model on which the international success 
of Hollywood was based. In Canada, Famous Players 
Canadian Corporation under its managing director N.L. 

Nathanson had first acquired the Allen theater chain and 
then embarked through the twenties on a major program of 
theater acquisition and building. By the late twenties, it 
controlled first-run theaters in all major cities.” (From a yet 
unpublished manuscript) 

When Britain passed the Cinematograph Films Act in 1927, requiring 
that an increasing percentage of all films rented for exhibition in British 
theaters be of British origin, any films produced in the Empire qualified, 
provided that 75% of the salaries be paid to British subjects. According 
to Peter Morris’ research: 

“Hollywood producers would need to be sure that there were 
enough British or Empire films available in Britain in order 
to get their own films shown. An easy way of doing this was 
to back financially the establishment of a registered 
Canadian film company, import enough British-born 
Hollywood actors and technicians to satisfy the quota, 
produce a feature film as cheaply and quickly as possible and 
ship it off to London for showing....Many “quota quickies” 
were, of course, produced in Britain itself. Few were of good 
quality but they were produced by British companies and at 
least provided economic support for the industry and those 
who worked in it. The same was true in Australia. Only 
Canada allowed itself to be exploited without protest by 
Hollywood for the production of quota quickies.” (Peter 
Morris) 

These quota quickies comprise part of the material for Berton’s book. 
The post-World War II years, when European film industries blossomed 
through a variety of restrictions on Hollywood’s lucrative impulses, were 
no more favorable to Canada, still victimized by Hollywood’s powerful 
lobby against government restriction. Berton provides some useful 



information about the “great Canadian Co-Operation Project”—a 
scandalous creation whose birth was by no means painful for its 
Hollywood parents and whose arrival successfully aborted the 
possibility of a Canadian film industry yet again. Obviously opposed to 
any thought of quotas or levies being instituted in Canada to contribute 
to the growth of a Canadian film industry, Hollywood’s lobbyists offered 
an ingenious alternative: 

“(R)ather than leave money in the country, why not attract 
more American dollars to the country in the form of tourist 
travel? What they promised to do was to increase Canadian 
publicity in the United States by means of the notion picture; 
and that was all they promised. They would make a special 
documentary explaining the dollar deficit. They would try to 
get more newsreel coverage. They would try to get more 
short subjects about Canada released in American theaters. 

They would look at NFB films to see if they were suitable for 
US release. They would make an effort to insert various 
Canadian references into Hollywood features.” (pp. 171-2) 

Those Hollywood features containing inserts of various Canadian 
references are another part of Berton’s material. What the Canadian Co- 
Operation Project did was to effectively prevent a quota system, thwart 
the possibility of a truly Canadian motion picture industry arising 
during the postwar boom, and continue the drain of money out of the 
country and into the bank accounts of Hollywood movie companies. 

Today, Canada is the top foreign market for Hollywood films. In fact, 
Canada is a prime example of how the Hollywood monopoly works 
beyond U.S. borders. Although the antitrust rulings in 1948 somewhat 
altered the distribution-exhibition system within the USA, they 
permitted monopoly practices to be carried on abroad. Sandra 
Gathercole, Chairperson of the Council of Canadian Filmmakers, has 
cogently summarized the current situation: 

“In Canada, the largest theater chain—Famous Players—is 
owned by the same parent corporation—Gulf & Western—as 
one of the major U.S. producers and distributors— 

Paramount Pictures .... Film exhibition throughout Canada is 
controlled by two major theater chains, Famous Players and 
Odeon. Together these two chains own or control 427 theater 
screens, which include virtually all of the prime urban 
locations.... Famous and Odeon operate in a closed circuit 
“family compact” with the seven major Hollywood producer- 
distributors (Universal, Paramount, United Artists, 20th 
Century Fox, Columbia, Warner Brothers). Operating a 
functional monopoly, they divide the Canadian market tidily 
between them. Screen time is guaranteed to the Hollywood 
product by the chains. In return, they are guaranteed the 
“blockbuster” films like JAWS along with the less popular 
successful films which are “tied-on” to the big name 



products.... In other words, there is a quota—guaranteed 
screen time—for Hollywood films in the majority of theaters 
in Canada. It works well. The system is efficient, effective 
and profitable ... for the foreign corporations .... In the last 
four years, the revenues taken out of Canada by the seven 
major distributors have increased 98.9% to $54.4 million in 
1974.” ( Criteria , February, 1976, pg. 3) 

Meanwhile, the average budget that a Canadian feature filmmaker can 
scrape together is about $500,000—or, as director Don Shebib (GOIN’ 
DOWN THE ROAD, RIP-OFF, BETWEEN FRIENDS, SECOND WIND) 
says, enough to hang yourself. And what is proving to be almost more 
difficult is for Canadian filmmakers to get their films screened at all in 
the U.S.-controlled theaters of Canada. In that sense, within the Image- 
Biz it’s still Hollywood’s Canada. 
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Left cultural work at present in the United States contains awkward, and 
sometimes paradoxical contradictions. We often find evidence of these 
in JUMP CUT itself. As editors we're sometimes painfully aware of 
them, especially when we run into the two most common reactions to an 
unresolved contradiction. On the one hand, some people react with a 
simplistic and dogmatic purism; they demand that one be totally for or 
against semiology, Lina Wertmuller, cinema verite, or whatever. On the 
other hand, some offer as a solution to real contradictions a mushy 
liberal relativism; they stand for a meaningless pluralism promoting 
anything. 

Neither purism nor relativism can help us resolve the genuine problem 
of trying to combine left politics and cultural work. This is something we 
all face, whatever our specific activities—filmmaking, writing, teaching, 
studying, using film in direct political work, and so forth. In on earlier 
editorial (JC 3), we discussed the ways that radical filmmaking can 
combine political and cultural activity. Here, in an extension of our last 
few editorials and as a preface to forthcoming ones, we want to lay out 
some basic positions on left cultural work. 

Cultural work is vitally important to the left movement as a whole, is 
politically valid, and cannot be postponed. The Vietnamese provide us 
with the most striking recent example of art and cultural work fully 
integrated with revolutionary struggle, and history provides us with 
many similar examples. Revolution is a totality, a process that involves 
transforming all of society, and art is an active part of that 
transformation. 

There is a second, equally important, aspect we must keep in mind: 
although cultural work is necessary, it is not sufficient to make the 
revolution. Intellectuals find it tempting to give culture a primary 
position in effecting social and political change, but such a false hope 
reflects only the thinker’s class position. Often, reacting against those on 




the left who liquidate the question of culture by ignoring, dismissing, or 
postponing it, left intellectuals may attempt to posit a cultural 
revolution that will bring about the political revolution. This view is 
attractive because it seems so neat and painless: produce art, change 
consciousness. And when we've changed enough consciousness — 
presto, the revolution. But at heart this view too denies the totality and 
process of revolution. It divides culture and politics and chooses the 
former. Art in and of itself, revolutionary culture in and of itself, cannot 
do the two most important things defining a revolution: assume state 
power and take control of the means of production. The assumption that 
culture suffices to make the revolution rests on a false view of revolution 
itself. 

We can no more accept radical culture as self-sufficient than we con 
accept other aspects of left work as self-sufficient: trade union work, 
community organizing, electoral and governmental struggle, 
insurrectionary activity. All of these—culture included—contribute to 
the revolutionary movement. At any one moment, in a certain context 
and under specific conditions, any one of them may assume primary 
importance. You wouldn't show a movie when people were erecting 
barricades outside the theatre. But that doesn't mean we shouldn't be 
making and showing films. 

The extremes in the way people on the left today view the importance 
and role of cultural work in port derive from extremes within the left 
discussion of art historically. On the one hand, a left utilitarian position 
was most articulately expressed by Mao Tse-tung in his 1942 Yenan 
Forum talks. Mao grants art great power to affect people—it really 
makes a profound political difference. And he emphasizes the 
subsequent clear-cut need to subordinate art to immediate political 
priorities. On the other hand, an extreme “aesthetic” position on the left 
is represented most clearly by Trotsky’s writings on art. He finds art 
basically incapable of affecting reality and therefore grants art 
considerable autonomy. 

In short, the extremes have been posed in these terms: If art con affect 
people, then all art and artists must be completely dominated by 
immediate political needs. But if art cannot affect people, then it and 
artists are essentially irrelevant. Both these extremes represent views 
coming from the midst of revolutionary struggles. They reflect extreme 
situations. We feel closer to Mao on this subject. We think that in our 
media society all kinds of art, especially mass culture, have a great effect 
on people. For this reason we think that art has great political 
importance and therefore should be subjected to political analysis and, 
in a revolutionary situation, to political control. Culture is not neutral. 
But the exact relationship between intellectuals and mass struggles, 
between artists and the current political movement, between culture and 
politics—especially in the absence of a revolutionary political party—is 
not an easy problem to solve. 


Of course, the existence of a revolutionary party in the United States 



with deep roots in the working class would help resolve the problem of 
the role and function of art and cultural work, of how to integrate art 
and politics, of how to serve the needs of the people. Such a party would 
raise contradictions to the level of conscious analysis and discussion. It 
would make principled decisions democratically, within a specific 
historical situation—a situation which itself changes and evolves, 
creating new contradictions and demanding new analysis and 
discussion. It would be able to deal with the practical need for a division 
of labor in the revolutionary movement and the political need for 
bringing together intellectual and worker, petty-bourgeoisie and 
working class, cultural worker and political organizer in common 
struggle. 

Unfortunately, we don't have such a party, and it doesn't look as though 
one is going to materialize very soon. In the absence of a clearly leading 
party or even a clear mass movement as in the 60s, we are left without 
coordinating leadership and common aims. Thus at present, culture and 
politics become separated too easily. One “does” culture, or one “does” 
politics. There is no easy way of saying both at once, and people doing 
both (at once, simultaneously, or alternately) often find themselves in a 
middle position, being sniped at from both cultural and political sides. 
But this reality should not lead us to despair of any solution. Instead, it 
should serve as a starting point for our work. The integration of culture 
and politics, of the artist and the movement, is not easy, but we can and 
must take the initiative in the struggle against capitalism now. We need 
to maintain an open dialogue among left cultural workers in order to 
provide the support and criticism needed for growth. 

In addition, we need to consider our activity in light of the main danger 
of our position as cultural workers, as intellectuals, as an educated elite. 
Our practice must help us struggle against elitism and separation from 
the realities, lives, and aspirations of the broad mass of working people, 
as well as from the class struggle and from the fight against sexism, 
racism, and imperialism. 

In our last editorial (JC 10/11), we set out what we thought genuine 
political practice included. The same applies to any cultural work that 
wishes to be considered politically significant. We said it should be: 

•active—“an intervention in the world,” 

•collective—“done in collaboration with others,” 

•immediate—“involving face to face contact with others (outside the 
group) and intervening in the world one lives in,” 

•mass—“getting beyond the enclosed and self-confirming world of most 
intellectuals.” 


Discussing his experience in a worker’s theatre, the great communist 
dramatist, Bertolt Brecht, once reported: 



“I shall never forget how one worker looked at me when I 
answered his request to include something extra in a song 
about the USSR (“It must go in—what’s the point 
otherwise?”) by saying it would wreck the artistic form: he 
put his head on one side and smiled. At this polite smile a 
whole section of aesthetic collapsed. The workers were not 
afraid to teach us, or were they afraid to learn.” 

What Brecht put his finger on, and what is not generally part of left 
cultural work today in the United States is the need for cultural workers 
to be in a position to be criticized by non-cultural workers. We need to 
have that as a goal and to do our work to make it a reality. 
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